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iJonspectus Me Ornithology of India, Burma, and the Jdalayan 
Peninsula, inclusive of Sindh, Asim, Ceylon,, and the Nicobar 
fslan^J^-rBy E. Blyth, Nsq. . 

Fam.' VULTURIDi'.r 

V- , ♦' / 

Shukuni, Beng,: Gid, or Gerni 

(Tick(<ll). 

' Subfam. VULTURIN^.' 

(jchu^tJLTUR,^. (as restricted). 

V..I 10 NACHUS, L. (Edwards, jll. 290; Tem., PL CoL 426; 

Gould’s B. E. pi. 2). * . - 

Syn. V, cinereus et F. eristatus, GmcUn, 

^ . 

F, arrianus, Lapeyr* 

V. impefialis, Temminck. 

V. vulgaris, Daudini 
^ \ 

V, niger, BrcJ^m. 

JEgypius niger, Savigny. 

IIab, Mountainous parts of Europe and Asia ; fliimalaya. 

Continued from p. 342. ^ 

‘t The restricted VuLTURipiS olvide into 

1. VuLTualNyfi, Comprising the gencT' Vultur Otogypf^ 

^ 2, GypiNiU. Oypsfkn^^yphierax, ' 

3* SarcorhamPhin^s.* Sarcorhmphn^ Qathartesi^SwNeephron* ^ 
XLIII.'— New Series.* . 3 t 


6U2 iJj^nspectus of the Urmt/iolo^ of India, [No, 7, ^ 

. ^ ' ' C *■ 

6envi6 Otogyps, G, R. Gray. 

73. 0. CALVUS (T^m., PL Col. 2). 

Syn. Vultnr cfUmSy Scopoli, 

V, ponticerianus, Daudin, 

^ ^ Molld Gidh Priest Vulture’), H : LdUmdtd 

^ Red-heflde"d Vulture’), Beng. 

Hab. India generally : common. Tenasserim prcArinces. 

Subfam. GYPIN.B. 

• Genus Gyps, Savigny. • 

74. G. FULviJS (PL Enl. 426). 

Syn, Vultur fulmtSy Gmelin. 

F. persicuSf Pallas. 

r. imUjaris ct F. perenopterus, Daudin. ^ 

V, aU)icolliSt Liiidcren, 
f \ trinca/oSi Bechstcin. 

F. indicus apud Jerdon, CataL 
r,Kolhei(?), Daudin. 

Gyps vulgarisy Savigny. 

Malm deo huge giant*), of Malirattas ? 

Hab. Mountainous regions of the Old World : Himalaya ; not 
well ascertained as an inhabitant of S. India. 

Remark. Ornithologists are ranch divitled in opinion as to whetlicr 
at least two distinct, though closely affined, species exist in C. fulvus 
and G. Kolbei ol authors. Dr. A. Smith regards them as the same, 
as does also Mr. G. R. Gray (in his second and improved edition of 
the Catalogue of Raptores in the British Museum (1818). Still more 
recently, M. Degland also identifies them, remarking that—" Le 
Chaste-fente de Levaillant, ct le V. Kolbei que M. Temminck Im 
rapporte, raais que le Docteur Rhppell regarde corarae une cspece 
pArfaitement distincte, me paraissent appartcuir Tune et 1’ autre an V. , 
/m/w;”— the various figures referred to by different authors, accord- 
ing to this naturalist, representing one andHhe same species in differept 
phas^ of plumage. On the other hand, M. Alfred Malherbe, in his 
Fame Ornitkologique de la Sicilie,^. 20, refers to G. fulvus and G. 
Kolbei as “especes parfaitement distinct (ainsi quel’on peut s’en 
convaincre en examinant les nomhreux sujets douneJs an museum 
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de Franckfort-sur-M^m, pat M. le Docteur Riippell) ;*** and M. 
Temminck gives their differences as follows, admitting both into the , 
European fauna. The Chasse-Jiente (G. Kolhei), according to this 
naturalist, may be distinguished at all ages from the true Vautom 
Griffon (G.fulvus)hy i\iQ shape of the feathers ou the wings and 
under-parts, all of which are rounded at tip, whereas in the Griffon 
the same feathers are long and acuminated ; the ruff also is not so 
long nor so abundant. General colour of the plumage of G. Kolbei 
pale cafi-au-lait or isabclline, often (or according to age) varied or ^ 
margined with brown more or less deep. The adult is almost wholly 
of a whitish isabelline ; whereas the plumage of the adult Griffon is 
light brown throughout. The crop of the Chasse-fiente is of a deej) 
brown, the head and neck covered with close flat down. A fine adult 
in lyiie Society’s museum from Algeria (received from M, Malherbe) 
accords with this description of the Chasse-fiente ; while a young 
bird from Nepal (in much worn plumage) seems to correspond with 
the Griffon, Dr. Schlcgcl classes the Chassefente as a permanent 
variety of G,fulmSy terming it Vultur falvns occidentalis. 

Lastly, Mr, John Cassin, in his notes on the Fulturidee in the 
collection of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia (pub- 
Ifehcd in the ‘Proceedings’ of that Academy for 1849, p. 158), re- 
marks finally on ^Jie ((ucstioii as to the plurality of species confounded 
under G, fulvus, that — ‘‘ In the present case the number of speci- 
mens” (10!) “is not sufficiently large to warrant a conclusion, but 
they appear to present uniformly different characters enough to induce 
the opinion that the following arc specifically distinct ; — Gyps fulvus, 
(Gm.) ; G, Kolbei (Daud.) ; G, indicuSy (Tern.) ; and G, tenuirostrisy 
(Hodgson) though he afterwards expresses a doubt with regard to 
the correct identification of the last, and believes the G, indiensy (Tern.), 
to be from Africa! Mr. Jerdon, however, considers that M. Tern- 
^minck’s plate of his Vultur indicus represents the young of G, benga- 
lensisy (Gmclin). 

75, G. INDICUS (Gray and Mitchell, III. Gen. BirdSy pi. 3). 



Fxdtur indicuSy Scopoli and Latham. 
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V, tenuiceps et temirostris^ Hodgson. 

Hab. India and Malay countries. 

Remark. This is the only Vulture which we have seen from the 
Malayan peninsula, and it appears to be common in open country 
throughout India, never (that we have observed) coming into towns or 
populous neighbourhoods. Like G. fiilvus, it has 1 4 tail-feathers, G. 

having constantly but 12;* and it is rem,^rkable for the 
elongation of the ceral portion of the bill, and narrow form of the 
head, as compared with G. hengalenm; the bill and head of G.fulvus 
being intermediate. Its plumage much resembles that of G.fulvus; 
but old birds have merely a few small scattered downy tufts on the 
black naked neck. The original description of this species by Sonnerat 
refers to an individual of the second year. 

76. G. BENGALENSis (Hardwickc’s III. hid. Zool.). 

Syn. Vultur bengalensiSi Gmelin (the young). 

V. indicusy Tern, (young, apud Jerdon in epistold). 

V. chagonHy Daiidin i 

V. leuconotuSy Gray J 

Hab. India generally : Tenasscrim provinces. A summer visitant 
in Afghanistan. Very abundant in populous neighbourhoods, about 
the outskirts of towns and villages, and occasionally even alighting in 
the streets, stiewing little fear or distrust of the pasters-by.f In the 
open country it is replaced by the preceding species. According to 
Kiippell, G. henyalensis also inhabits Seiinaar. 

Subfam. SARCORIIAxAIPIIINJ:. 

Genus Neophron, Savigny. 

77. N. PERCNOPTERus (PI. Bill. 407, 429). 

Syn. Vultur percnojiierusy L. (nec Pallas). 

V. leucocephalus et V.fuscusy Gmelin. 

* From the Parrots and Birds of prey until we come to certain Pigeons, there • 
18 no other instance of the number of tail-feathers exceeditig twelve. 

t On one occasion, when a number of these Vultures had descended in the Socie- 
ty'a compound at sight of some flesh, I observed a particularly fine adult, which I 
directed an attendant to entice by throwing to it morsels of meat nearer and nearer, 
when it was taken without difficulty by the hand. On seizing it by the wing, the 
Vulture struggled to escape, but made no attempt at defence. Its companions, 
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gifigimanu^ et V . albus, Dnudin* 

V, meleagrUi Pallas. 

V.fuscuSy Boddaiirt. 

V, leucocephalus, Brisson. 

Percnopterus cegyptiacuSy Stephens. 

Sungra, ox Sunday (‘sharp-scented,’) Sindh (Buvnes). 
IIab. Warner regions of Europe, Asia, and Africa : abundant 
on the plains of India ; rare and accidental below the tideway of the 
rivers in Lower Bengal. A summer visitant in Afghanistan. 


Earn. GYPAETIDAi. 

Genus Gypaetos, Storr. 

78. G. HEMACHALANus, Ilutton, J. A. S. Ill, 522. 

G. barbatus orientals (?), Schlegel and Pr. Bonap. 

Urg^i Masuri (Hutton) : Kajiry or Fumaiy Kabul 
(Burnes). Golden Eagle of English residents in 
the Himalaya. 

IIab. Himalaya ; Afghanistan. 

* Remark. There appear to be three closely affined species or races 
of Lammergeyer% namely G. barbatus of the Alps and higher moun* 
tains of S. E. Europe tuid probably Asia Minor,— G. meridionalis, 
Brehrn, of N. Africa and found also on the Pyrenees and in Sardinia, 
—and the present Asiatic race distinguished by a pectoral band, in 
general conspicuously developed, and which would appear never to 
occur in the others. G. meridionalis is recognized as a permanent 
variety of G. barbatus by Dr. Schlegel, ecjuivalent to his distinction of 
Circus Sykesii from Circus cinerascens ; but M. Degland regards it as 
insufficiently distinguished, it being merely of inferior dimensions and 
• less robust. 


however, immediately took the alarm, but without going away, and would not be 
enticed near enough to allow of a second capture. It is remarkable that during 
some years these Vultures come much more into the town of Calcutta than in other 
years ; for, in general, they are little seen except about the abattoirs and place of 
cremation. 
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Tribe. NOCTURNiE.* * 

Fam. STRIGIDiE.f 

Iluluy Jaghaly and Bum (Pers.), II. ; Hutumy and Pencha, 
B. ; Bassdy Cingh. 

Subfam. BUBONINiE. 

Genus Bubo, Sibbald.:}: 

79. B. ORiENTALis (PL CoL 174, 229). 

Syn. Strix orientalisy Horsfield. 

8. sumatranay Raffles. 

8. strepitansy Temminck. 

B. et Iluhua nipalenslsy Hodgson. 

II, pect oralis y Jerdon.§ 

Iluhua and Huhu chily (‘ Howler* ?, or ‘ Howling Kite’ ?,) 
Nepal (Hodgson) : Umayiy Malabar (Jerdoii). 

IIab. S. E. Himalaya; S. India; and Malay countries. 

80. B. BENGALENSis (Gould’s ^Century,’ pi. 3). 

Syn. Otus hengalensisy Franklin. 

Bubo caveareus et Urrua caveareay Hodgson. 

Ghughuy H. (Jerdon).|| 

Hab. India generally ; Afghanistan : but not met with below 
the tideway of the rivers in Lower Bengal. 

* Vide p. 317. 

t The Owl family primarily divides into three subftimilies, viz. : — 

1. BuBONiNiE. Comprising all the species mi\i aigrettes, or the * Horned 
Owls,' inclusive of Nyctea which has distinct though small aigrettes. 

2. SuRNiN.E. Athene t Syrniumy and their numerous (and chiefly in- 
termediate) alflnes. 

3. Strigin^. Phodilusy Strix (as now limited), and Glaux. 

J We have been assured of the existence of bubo maximus, Sibbald, in the 
Himalaya, in addition to B, hengalensiSy Ketupa flavipeSy &c., but have seen no 
specimen. Mr. Gould has seen it from China. 

§ Bubo pectoralisy (Jerdon), from the Himalaya, is given as a distinct species .. 
from B, orientalis (v. nipalensis) from Java, in Mr. John Cassin's Catalogue of 
the Strigidee in the collection of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
(1849). 

II In Bengal, this name is applied to the Doves (Turiur), In either case, 
it derives evidently from the voice. So, also, Huluy H., IJlulay latin (whence 
Ululo)y and Owl (and howl)y English, &c. Again, Vlluy H., lJUuky Beng,, for 
the Hylobates hoolock. 
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81. B. COROMANDER (Hardw. IlL Ind. Zoo/.,— very bad). 

Syn. Strix coromandra, Latham. 

Urrua umbrata, Blyth. 

Hab. India generally. 

Genus Asio, Brisson. 

82. A. OTUS (PL Enl. 29 ; Gould’s B. E. pi. 39). 

Syn. Strix otuSy L. 

S, soloniensis, Gmelin. 

S. deminutay Pallas. 

Of us albicollis, Daudin. 

O. europcsus, Stephens. 

0. comniu7iisy Lesson. 

0. vuhjarisy Fleming. 

O. sylvestris, arbor eiiSy et gracilis, Brehm. 

O. Wilsoyiiauus, Lesson. ^ 

O. americanus, Bonap. j ^^^™an. 

IIab, Europe and N. Asia; Himalaya; N. Africa; N. America? 
Remark. The N. American race, regarded as distinct by some 
authors, is considered by Mr. G. R. Gray to be identical with that of 
tlie Old World. Vide Brit. Miis. Catalogue of Raptores (1848). 

83. 0. BRACHYq;rus (PL Enl. 438 ; Gould’s B. E. pi. 40). 

Syn. St7nx brachyofus, L. 

S. ulula, (xgoliusy et accipibnna, Pallas. 

S. arctica, Sparrman. 

S. tripemiisy Schrank. 

S, palustriSy Smies. 

S, caspia, Shaw. 

S. brachyma, Nilsson. 

Otus palustris et agrarius, Brehm. 

Chota Ghughu (‘ small Owl’), 11. (Jerdon). 

Hab. Europe, Asia, Africa, and N. and S. America. India 
generally, visiting the plains in winter. 

Genus Scops, Savigny. 

84. Sc. Aldrovandi, Ray (Gould’s B. E. pi. 41 ; Jerdon’s IlL Ind. 
Orn. pi. 41, chesnut variety). 

Syn, Strix scops, L. 
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S. zoTca et gixi^ Scopoli. 
pulchella^ Pallas. 

S. carnioHcay Gmelin. 

S. ephialtes, Savigny. 

S. hakhamoiiia (?), Pennant. 

Scops europcciiSy Lesson. 

Sc, Senegal ensisj Swainson. 

Sc, capensisy Smith. 

Sc, sunia (chesnut variety), and Sc. pennata (grey variety), 
Hodgson. 

Sc, malayaymSy A. Ilay. 

Sc. rutUuSy Pucheran, Rev. Zool, &c., 1849, p. 299. 

Ephialtes spilocephaliis (^)y Blyth, the young? 

Otus (Scops) japonicnSy et 0. (Sc.) africanusy Tern. (apuJ 
G. R. Gray). 

Chitta small Owl*?), Telinga (Jcrdon): Chugad /cusial, or 

Siutga husialy Nepal (Hodgson). 

Had. Europe, Asia, and Africa: in Europe migratory. 

Remark, In India, Burma, &c., this species assumes a phase of 
plumage very commonly, which does not appear to have been ever 
observed in Europe, and in Africa but rarely;* though frecpient also 
in Sc, asio of N. America, and a similar variation (though to 4 less 
extent) occurs likewise in Sgrniim alncOy as well as in some of the 
Podargi. It is characteristic neither of age nor sex. The phase 
referred to is a bright chesnut-rufous colouring, more or less deep, with 
the markings sometimes nearly obsolete, except the black tips of the 
ruff and undcr-scapularies, and some streaks on the breast and flanks, 
the belly and lower tail-coverts continuing white with the usual mark- 
ings. The aigrettes (so far as we have seen) are always rufous in 
Indian specimens ; and there is generally a strong tinge of tins hue 
upon the wings. We continue to doubt whether iSco/?,? . 

nobis (J, A, S, xv. 8 ), should not rather be considered a distinct species, 
even after examination of a second specimen ; and an Ephialtes gymno- 

* Sc, rutiluSy Pucheran, is from Madagascar; and M. Alfred Malherbe mentions 
a specimen from Algeria “ d’un roux vif rayc de noir ct de cendre.^' Catal. Rais, 
d'Ois, de V AhjeriCy p. S. An Algerian specimen sent by that gentleman to the 
Society's museum has a considerable admixture of rufous in its colouring. 
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podus, G. R. Gray, MS., from " India,” is retained as distinct in Mr. 
Gray’s second catalogue of the Raptores in the British Museum. 

85. Sc. 8UPERC1LIARI8? (PI, Col. 21 ?),* 

Syn. Strix mperciliaris (?), Vieillot (vide Rev. Zool. &c., 1849, 
p. 19). 

S. rufescens, Horsfield. 

S. ISonneratii (?), Tcmminck. 

Ephialtes sagittata, Cassin, 

IIab. Malayan peninsula and archipelago. (Not India.) 

86. Sc. LEMPiJi (PL Col. 99). 

Syn. Stnx lempiji, Horsfield. 

S. noctula, Rcinwardt. 

Scops javanicus, Lesson. 

Sc. lettia, Hodgson. 

Sc. lettioides et griseus, Jerdon. 

Lempiji, Java (Horsfield) ; Tharkavi Chugad, or Lattya 
Kudyal, Nepal (Hodgson). 

Hab. In different varieties, India, China (?), and the Malay 
countries. 

. Remark. Specimens of this bird from the sub-Himalayas, Asdra, 
Sylhet, Arakan, and the Tenasserim provinces, are generally (but not 
always) larger than those from S. India and Ceylon, while examples from 
the Malay countries are, for the most part, deeply tinged with rufous- 
brown. 

Genus Ketupa, Lesson. 

87. K. FLAVIPES, 

Syn. Cultrungnis JlavipeSy HocJgson. 

Had. Himalaya only (so far as hitherto observed). 

88. K. CEYLONENSIS (Hardwickc’s IIL hid. ZooL) 

Syn. Strix ceylonerisisg Latham. 

S. Leschenaultii^ Temminck. 

Harduoichii^ Gray. 

S. dumeticolay Tickell. 

Cultrunguis nigripeSy Hodgson. 

* Unfortunately, we have never seen the Planches Colorizes of M. Temminck ; 
the only copy in Calcutta being, to us, inaccessible. 

3 u 
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Ulu (generic), H. ; also Jmra ka Ghugu^ H. (Jerdon) ; 
Ilulum (generic), Beng. ; Tce-dook, Arakan (Phayre). 
Had. India generally ; Ceylon ; Asam ; Arakan ; Tenasserim 
provinces ; very common in Lower Bengal. 

89. K. jAVANENSis, Lesson (Tern., PL CoL 74). 

Syn. Strix ketuput Ilorsfield. 

S. ceylonensis apud Temminck. 

Tamf)(ti or Ketombo Ratanapye ; Hanta, Pelow^ Ma- 
( lay an : Bio ketupu, Java. 

IIab. Malayan peninsula and archipelago : rare in Arakan.* 

Subfam. SURNINtE. 

Genus Athene, Boie. 

90. Ath. ciTCiJLoiDES (Gould’s * Century,’ pi. 4). 

Syn. Noctua cuculoidesj Vigors. 

N, auribarbiSf Hodgson. 

Bzee-yweL Arakan (Phayre), 

Hab, Himalaya; Asam; Arakan; Tenasserim provinces; Cbina 
(Chusan). 

91. Ath. radtata. 

Syn. Strix radiata^ Tickell. ^ 

Athene erythropterus^ Gould, 

Noctua perlineata^ Hodgson. 

N. cuculoides apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Ath, undulatus apud Blyth, J, A, S, XI, ir>7. 

Junffli Choghud, II. (Jerdon) : ChotdK/d-panchd 
Death-Owl’), Beng. ; Chugad, Nepal (Hodgson). 

Had. Most parts of India; Sub-lliuinlayan regions: never on 
the alluvium of the Gangetic delta, hut appears immediately this is 
quitted in a westerly direction. 

92. Ath. malabarica, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 280. 

Syn. Ath. castanoptera apud Jerdon, Supp, 

IIab. Malabar. 


* Mr. Cassin gives “ India" as the locaUt, for a specimen of this bird : but wc 
have never heard of its occurrence on the western side of the Bay of Bengal, and 
know but of one instance of its being obtained so high as in Arakan. 
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93. Ath. castanotuSi Blyth, Museum Catalogue. 

Syn. Ath. castanoptera apud Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 280. 

Mancha Based (* small Owl’), Cingh. 

Had. Ceylon (where common).* 

94. Atii. Brodiei, 

Syn. Noctua Brodiei, Burton. 

N, tubiger et Athene badia, Hodgson. 

IIab. Himalaya. 

95. Atii. drama {PL Col, 68). 

Syn. Strix hrama, Temminck. 

Noctua indica, Franklin. 

N, tarayensis, Hodgson. 

Kdturid Pencha, wood-Owl,* i, e. that hides in cavities 
of wood), Beng. ; Khukhusat, Upper Hindustan ; 
Chug ad, or Choghud, H. ; Pungla, Mahratta. 

Had. India generally to foot of Himalaya; Asam; Sylhct; 
extremely common in Lower Bengal; Persia (as about Erzeroum).t 

Genus Ninox, Hodgson. 

96. N. SCOTELLATUS {PI, CoL 289). 

Syn. Strix scutellata, Raffles. 

S, h^suta, Temminck. 

S, lugubris, .Tickell. 

Ninox nipalensis, Hodgson. 

Athene malayensis, Eyton. 

Kdl Pencha (‘Death-Owl’), Bengal; Choghud Besra 
(‘Hawk Owl’), II. (Jerdon) : Kheng-boop, Arakan 
(Phayre) : Raja Wali, Malayan. 

Had. India generally ; Ceylon; Bunnese and Malay countries : 

^ The Malayan Ath. castanoptera, (Horsfield, v. spadicea, Reinwardt), is men. 
tioned as an inhabitant of the Tenasserim provinces by Dr, Heifer, and he is pro- 
bably correct; but as Nos. 91, 92, and 93, are nearly affined to Ath. castanopterat 
we must consider the Tenasserim species as needing satisfactory determination. 

t Ath. psilodactyla, (L., apud Boie), v. Strix metuay Retzius, S. nudipesy 
Nilsson, S. passerina apud Latham and Temminck, Ath. bactrianusy Blyth, J. A. S, 
XVI, 770, &c., inhabits middle Asia, as Afghanistan and Tibet, but does not 
appear to have been observed in the Himalaya. Strix persica, Vicillot, is probably 
a variety. Vide Rev, Zool, Sxc. 1849, p. 18. 


3 u 2 
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not rare in Lower Bengal. Madagascar (Dr. A. Smith, Afr. Zool.^ 

. p. 163). 

Genus Syrnium, Savigny. 

97. S. iNDRANi (Gray’s III. Gen. Birds, pi. 14). 

Syn. Strix indranee, Sykes. 

Ulula ? et Bulaca newarensis, Hodgson. 

Bulaca monticola, Jerdon. 

iV^^ar, Nepal (Hodgson) ; Loco Bassa (Marge Owl’), 

• Cingh. (Layard). 

Has. Mountainous parts of India generally ; Ceylon ; Tenas- 
serim provinces ; Malayan peninsula. 

Remark. We are strongly inclined to suspect that there exist two 
races of this bird, one of larger size peculiar to the Himalaya, the 
other alike in Central and S. India, Ceylon, and the Malayan peninsula. 

98. S. SELOPUTO (Tern., PI. Col. 230). 

Syn. Strix selopiito, Ilorsfield, 

S. pagodanm, Temminck. 

Hab. Tenasserim provinces ; Nicobar islands ; Malayan penin- 
sula and archipelago. 

99. S. siNENSE? (Ilardw., III. Ind. Zool) 

Syn. Strix sinensis (?), Latham. 

S. orientalis, Shaw. 

Syrnium ocellatum, Lesson. 

Hab. Most parts of India, to foot of Himalaya : not Lower 
Bengal (at least below the tideway of the rivers). China ? 

100. S. ALUCO ? (Himalayan variety). 

Syn. Strix ahico (?) et S. stridula (?), Gmelin, &c. &c. 

Syrnium nivicolum, Hodgson, 

Hab. Himalaya : Europe ; N. xlfrica ; Asia Minor (Strickland) ; 
Japan (Temminck). 

Remark. On comparison of numerous specimens both from Europe 
and different parts of the Himalaya, and varying much in plumage 
from both regions, we can no longer regard them as referable to more 
than one variable species, although Himalayan examples may generally 
be distinguished by their darker hue, and the usually greater develop- 
ment of the transverse markings of the plumage. 
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Subfam. STRIGIN/E. 

Genus Phodilus, Is. Geoffroy. 

101. Ph. BADius (Ilorsfield’s Zool. Res. in Java, pi. ). 

Syn. Strix hadia, Ilorsfield. 

Wowo-wiwi, or Kalong-wiwi, Java. 

Hao. Nepal ; Sikim ; Asum ; Arakan ; Tenasserina provinces ; 
Malayan peninsula and archipelago. 

Genus Strix, L. (as restricted). 

102. Str. javanica, de Wormb (Gray’s III. Gen. Birds, pi. 15), 
Syn. Str.flammea of India and the Malay countries, auctorum. 
Had. S. E. Asia and its archipelago. Very common through- 
out India. 

Re7nark. This species is distinguished from Str. Jlammea, L., by 
its larger size and especially by its more robust feet and toes. 

Genus Glaux, Blyth. 

103. Gl. CANDIDA (Jerdon’s III. Ind. Orn. pi. 30). 

Syn. Strix longimetnbris, Jerdon. 

Had. Plains of India ; common : very rare on the mud-soil of 
Lower Bengal. 

Notr. Since the conspectus of Indian FALCONiOyE was published, 
the author has received several standard works from Europe, among 
which arc the valuable p’ublications of Dr. Riippell, the ‘Manuel 
d’Ornithologie’ of M. Temminck (cd. 1840), and the more recent 
Manual of European Ornithology of M. Degland. The following 
remarks occur on reference to these and other works. 

Falco LANARius, Schlcgcl, apud Deglaud, is by both of these au- 
thors identified with F. Fieldeggii, Schlegel, the African species which 
Mr. Strickland considers to be the same as F. hiarmicus v. peregrinoides, 
&c. &c. (vide p. 319) ; and is not therefore the Indian F. juggur 
(our No. 17), the adult and young of which have been figured by this 
name in Gould’s ‘Birds of Asia.’ Dr. Ruppell. h, his list of the 
Faloomdce of N. E. Africa (1845).* retains as separate species F. 
peregrinoides, Tern., and F. hiar^nieus. Tern., referring the latter to 
the subdivision Tinnmiculus, while he assigns F. chicquera to Falco .f 
* ‘ Systematische Uebcrsiclit der Vogel Nord-ost Afrikas,’ &c., p. 11. 
t Dr. Ruppell unites IlypoMorchis and Tinnmculus, as indicated by his plac- 
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and it is remarkable that he does not include Ilypotriorchis suhbuteo 
in the list, though a migratory bird in Europe, and mentioned by Dr. 
A, Smith to occur at the Cape of Good Hope, 

No. 19. There is a Falco punicus, Levaillant, Exploration 
Scientifique de I’Algdre, Oiseaux^ pi. 1, 1847” (as cited by Mons. 
A. Malherbe), which may perhaps be F. peregrimtor. Dr. Ilartlaub 
is disposed to think it a local variety of F. peregrinusl^ 

No. 42. As it seems doubtful whether No. 41 is not the true 
Accipiter virgatus, (Tern.), of the Malay countries, a note of doubt 
should be placed after this habitat as assigned to No. 42. 

No. 61. As far as can be judged from Dr. Eiippcirs figure of 
Buteo rtjfinus, this certainly would not seem to represent the common 
Indian Buzzard ; but we may suppose that Mr. G. 11, Gray has good 
authority for the identification, although it does not appear from his 
last catalogue of the British Museum Itaptores, that there is an African 
specimen of this bird in the national collection. 

No. 71. We can find nothing in the descriptions of Milvos ater 
by M. Degland and others, which does not apply to the Indian M. 
govinda, and bear out Mr. Strickland’s opinion of their identity. In 
Proc. ZooL Soc. for 1834 or 1835 (we arc necessitated to quote from 
memory), a recent specimen of M. ater shot at Erzeroum or Trebizond 
is described to have had orange-brown (?) irides, whereas tliose of the 
Indian Kite are dark brown. 

P. 317. The prior name Baza, Hodgson, should be substituted for 
Aviceda, Swainson, among the Pernince. 

Summary View of the Indian Raptouksi, considered in relation to 
those of other regions. On glancing over the list of Indian raptorial 
birds, the faunist, familiar with European ornithology, cannot fail to 
be struck with the number of European species of Diurn/e which 
likewise inliabit India: — all, in fact, with the exceptions of a few 
stragglers from Africa or America, the Jer Falcons of tlie north (and 
even one of these we have admitted, on what appears to be satisfactory 

ing F, concolor, Tern., in the latter. — Since writing the above, we have been fortu- 
nate in obtaining a live specimen of F, chiejuera, observation of which inclines 
us now to regard it as an aberrant certainly not a Hypotriorchis, 

^ ** Bericht iiber die Leistungen in der Naturgeschichte der Vogel w^rend dcs 
Jahres 1847, '' p. 14. 
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native testimony, as an exceedingly rare visitor in the N. W.), and 
finally Ilaliaetus albicilla^ Milvus regalis^ Archihuteo lagopuSj and 
Tinnunculus cBsalon. The two last mentioned are known only as winter 
visitants in S. Britain, but all are more or less seen in N. Africa, and 
it is remarkable that Archihuteo lagopus is likewise met with at the 
Cape of Good Hope. We believe, too, that all of these are found 
throughout nortlfem Asia. Certain European species, however, as Pernis 
apivoray are severally replaced in India by closely affined races (perhaps 
not in all instances distinguishable) ; and the same is perhaps the case 
with Milvus nigevy and would have been averred of Buteo vulgarisy 
only that the latter would itself appear to inhabit a loftier elevation 
* than the common Indian Buzzard on the Himalayas and likewise the 
Nilgiris. With the Nocturn/E, on the contrary, the species appear 
to be throughout distinct in the two regions, save only Asio otus and 
A. hrachgotus, and Scojjs Aldrovandi and Syrnium aluco ; though both 
of tlic latter arc, in general at least, so far distinct in their plumage, 
that the Indian race of each may be regarded as a marked variety, 
or as one of the many instances in which it is not likely that zoolo- 
gists will ever be agreed about considering as a distinct species or not. 
A^ain, of these four, Asio otus and the Syrnium are confined to the 
Himalaya, the Scops is widely diffused, and A, hrachyotus is an erratic 
winter visitor in t#ic plains, by no means rare in Lower Bengal. Of 
the non-European Indian species of Diurn^e, a few belong to the high 
table-lands of central Asia, and arc little known on the Indian side of 
the Himalayan snows : such are Archihuteo hemiptilopus and Buteo 
aquilinus and B. jdumipes. Falco sacer appears to be a rare mid- 
Asian bird, scarcely perhaps more frequent in the Himalaya than in 
E. Europe. Other species inhabiting Europe and northern Asia which 
in India would appear to be peculiar to the Himalaya, are Acpiila chry- 
saUoSy Astur palumbariuSy and Circus cyaneus; also Vultur monachus 
mA. Oyps fulvus : and among the Nocturn^e (as before remarked) 
Asio hrachyotus and Syrnium alucOy var.* It is remarkable that 
there is not a single raptorial species common to India and Australia ; 
unless, indeed, the Indian Kite may yet prove to be identical with 
Milvus affinisy Gould, Falco peregrinator with F. melanogenySy Kaup, 

^ Perhaps also Bubo maximus and Athene psilodactyla. Gypaetos barbains, 
var., should perhaps be ia like manner substituted for G, hirnachalanus. 
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and Baza Reinmardlii with B. subcristata, Gould ; but many are 
common to India and tlie great Indonesian arcliipelago, and some 
to both of these regions and to Africa. Our list contains a few 
which arc exclusively Malayan or Indonesian, e. g. Baza Reinwardtii, 
Accipiter nisoides, SpizaUus alboniger, Pontoactus humilis, and Scops 
S2iperciliaris (? v. nfescens) : other Malayan species reach only (so far 
ns known) to the Tcnasscrim provinces, ns Hierax fnngillarius, Buteo 
pygmaus (?), and Syrniicm seloputo ; or still further to Arakan, as 
‘ Ketupa javanensis ; or again further to the S. E. Himalaya, as Pho- 
dilus badius; or the Himalaya generally (visiting the plains of Bengal 
and Upper India in winter), as Ilypotriorchis severus. Of species 
more or less common to all India (in suitable localities) and Indonesia, 
being moreover peculiar to these regions, may be enumerated Falco 
peregrinator (?), Pernis cristata, Astur trivirgatus, Accipiter nirga- 
fus (? besra), Micronisus badius* SpizaUus cirratus, var., IctinaUus 
muMensis, Poliornis teesa,\ PonloaUus ictinaUus, HaliaUus Ma- 


cei (?), Ilaliastur indus, md Mihus govinda (?) ; also Otogyps calvus 
(?) and Gyps indicus : and among the Nocturn.e, Bubo orientalis, 
Scops lempiji, Syrnium indrani, and Slrix javanica. Others, again, are 
common to those two regions and to Africa, as Elanus melanopterus, 
Ilamatornis checla (baeha?), Blagrus leucogaster, Gyps bengalensis, 
and Ninox^ scutellatus (Madagascar) ; or to India ahd Africa exclusive 
of Indonesia (.), as Tinnunculus chieguera, Aguila neevioides, and Buteo 
rufinus (?); to which may be added (though European rarities), 
CircaUus gallicus, Circus Swainsonii, and lUeraUus pennatus. 

The species of raptorial birds peculiar to India are remarkably nu- 
raerous, especially among the Nocturn.e ; those, at least, which at 
present are only known to inhabit India. Some are very local, as Athene 
castanotus m Ceylon, Ath. malabaricus on the Malabar coast, Ath. 

rodm and Ketupa flampes in the Himalaya; and of the three 
remannng species of Athene, Ath. radiata is also peculiar but more 
generally Mmcd Ath. brama extends into Persia, and Ath. euculoides 
s the only one we have seen from the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal 
though m Indm ,t is confined to the Himalaya, and it spreads eastwtrei 
* Found also in Afghanistan, 

nge into tlie Malayan peninsula and probably not much beyond. 
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so far as Clmsan, and southward to the Tcnasserim provinces.* Other 
fine Owls peculiar to India (or nearly so), arc Bubo bengalensis and * 
B. coromandevt Ketupa ceylonensis, and Syrniim sinense, pretty 
generally diffused, and the Ketupa only appearing (so far as we 
have seen) on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal ; Glaux Candida is 
found chiefly in Central India and parts of Tipper Bengal. Not one of 
these species appears to be known in the Malay countries, and we are 
aware of only Bubo bengalensis having been met with in Afghanistan. 
Of Syrnium indrani we have seen three examples from Malacca, whence* 
may be inferred that this Indian species is there not rare, and probably 
also inhabits some of the islands. Of Diurn^k, the Himalayan Lam- 
mergeyer, if not distinct, is certainly a well marked variety, found 
also in Afghanistan. Among the Falconidce^ so far as we at present 
know, the following species arc peculiar to India. Falco juggury Baza 
lophotesy Spiza'fHus Kienerit Aquda hastata ; the long-crested race of 
Spizaeius cirratus ; Accipiter cirgatus (? besra) ; Circus melanoleucos, 
which inhabits all India and Ceylon, with Arakan and the Tcnasserim 
provinces ; llierax eiilolmosy from Nepal and Asam to Tcnasserim ; 
//. melanoleucoSy Asiim ; Spiza'ctus nqmlensis, Himalaya and mountains 
of Ceylon, and perhaps identical with a Japanese species, as suggested 
by Mr. G. 11, Gray. The genus llierax occurs only in the N. E. 
extremity of Indfk ; and the various large fishing Eagles, excepting 
the Osprey, and perhaps leucogasleVy appear to belittle known 

in S. India. 

Several of the non-European Falconidce of India are distinguished 
by an occipital crest, either rudirncntal or developed to a considerable 
length, and which is commonly held erect or nearly so; it is also 
generally accompanied by a peculiar style of marking of the plumage, 
exemplified especially by the three gular lines from which Astur Iri* 
virgatus takes its name.f These crested Falcouidce arc Pernis cristatUy 
Baza lopliotes and B, Reinwardtiiy Astur tricirgatuSy the different 
SpizaUiy and llieraetus j^ennatus rudimentally ; some of which birds, 
as the first three and the rest respectively, exhibit little mutual 
affinity in other particulars. 

(To be continued.) 

* The Tcnasserim Aih. castanoptera apud Heifer is in need of further deter- 
mination. 

t Accipiter virgatus (? hesra) and nisoidcs exhibit the same gular lines unaccom- 
panied by an occipital crest. 

3 X 
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Additional Notice of the Shou or Tibetan Stag. — Bg B. H. 

Hodgson, Esq. 

Since my recent account of the Tibetan Stag was submitted to the 
Society I have been enabled, through Dr. Campbell’s kindness, to exa- 
mine another specimen consisting of a nearly complete head and horns 
with the skin on, and inclusive of the scull, which however wants 
the lower jaw. These are the spoils of a male, and a mature or rather 
,aged male, as is evidenced by the inferior size of the horns, by the 
partially obliterated sutures of the scull, and by the well-worn canine 
teeth; and, ns this magnificent animal is a tenant of one of the strangest 
and most interesting regions of the earth, I need make no apology 
for devoting a few more lines to the description of this second, and 
in some respects superior, sample of it. The skin is not entirely separ- 
ated from the scull, nor am I permitted wholly to remove it ; but 
the specimen, as it stands before me, affords satisfactory means of test- 
ing the characters, and obtaining most of the dimensions, of both head 
and scull, and I shall accordingly give a summary notice of both, in 
completion of my prior paper on the Shou. 

The head with its integuments is about 18 inches long, of straight 
measurement from the snout to the occipital jut, and about 7 inches 
wide between the salient angles of the brows which project more 
to the sides than do the cheek bones and consequently exhibit the 
maximum of breadth. The bridge of the nose inclines to a curve 
or “Roman” shape. The forehead is broad and flat, seeming to have 
even a slight dip or depression before the bases of the horns. The 
mufle, or nude extremity of the nose, is small but distinct, smaller 
than in any congener I ever saw, but yet unmistakeably developed. 
It occupies the space between the nostrils, and descends narrowing on 
the front of the upper lip, till at the margin or aperture of the mouth, 
the nude moist part of the lip is reduced to less than three quarters 
of an inch m breadth. The larmiers or suborbltal fissures are of 
medial size, and nude inside as well as round their edges. They are 
much smaller than in the Rusas, but fully ag large as in the Red 
Deer. The ears are remarkably long (9^ inches), narrow and pointed, 

and their copious lining of soft hair, not less than the limited mufle, 
indicates the extreme coldness of the animal’s abode. 
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The pelage, like that of every other strictly Himalayan and Tibetan 
ruminant, has, as is evident from the covering of this head, a harsh, 
brittle, quill-like character, and probably, on the body of the animal, 
also a wavy structure ; for, on the head this last feature of such pelages 
is always wanting. The hair of the head is straight and copious, 
devoid, as usual, of the fine woolly subfleece proper to the body, 
and on the* crown of the forehead it has a length of 3^ inches. The 
colour of the hair, like its quality, is that so common to the ruminants 
of Tibet, namely, a purpurescent or embrowned slaty blue passing* 
into paler or grey slaty on the less coloured parts, and terminated 
externally or tipt with fawn or luteous buff passing into canesceut 
fawn. The orbits and lining of the ears are nearly or quite white, and 
the lips show a ruddy ocherous tinge void of any dark marks. 

The scull, which is 17| inches long to the jut of the occiput and 
(ij inches wide between the outer angles of the orbits (in rectilinear 
measurements), has the frontals broad, flat and a little hollow before 
the bases of the horns ; the orbits salient and extending laterally be- 
yond the zygomatic arches; the nasals compressed and somewhat arched 
lengthwise ; the cavities for holding the larmiers large and perforate, 
hut less so than in the Ilusas ; the horn-pedestals low and thick ; and, 
lastly, the occipital plane wide in proportion to its height, and oblate 
hemispherical in shape. The horns, of a size greatly inferior to those 
priorly given, originate remotely from each other below the summit 
of the frontals, spread very amply in their ascent, and recline a good 
deal before they begin to ascend. The colour of the horns is brown, 
and their surface is smooth. There are two basal, one central, and 
one terminal snags to each beam. The former or basal snags of each 
beam are proximate and parallel to each other, have an anteal external 
insertion, and a horizontal direction, with ‘the tips of all four bent 
uniformly upwards. The two inner ones lean directly over the eyes 
and side of the face, and the two upper and outer ones run, almost 
parallel, outside of the former which they somewhat exceed in size. 

The central snag is the smallest of all, placed equidistantly from the 
lower and upper snags, inserted on the outside of the beam, and di- 
rected forwards and outwards with the lip reverted, as in the basal 
snags. The apical snag also starts from the outside of the beam, but 
has an upward direction and little divergency from the beam, which 

S-GT 3x2 
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is decidedly longer, though not thicker, than this terminal snag. The 
'result is a simple fork instead of a crown of snags ; and, this being 
my third fine specimen so characterised, I have now no doubt that 
the simply forked summit is normal ns before conjectured ; and also, 
that the species is identical with my affinis, the trivial differences there- 
from, noticed in the prior sample of the Shou, being no longer forth- 
coming in this. 

The subjoined sketches and measurements complete what I have 
•to report respecting the present sample of this splendid Stag. 

Dimensions of horns. 


Greatest length, along curve, 

Girth just above burr 

Chord of arc or bend of beam, 

Basal interval between burrs, 

Terminal interval between apical snags, 

Terminal interval between tips of beams, 

Dimensions of scull. 

Length, from symp. interm, to jut of occiput, straight,. . 

length from symp. interm, to fore angle of orbit, 

Thence to jut of occiput, 

Greatest width between posteal angles of orbits,. ....... 

Length of series of upper molars, i 

Interval of foremost molar and the canine, 

Canine to front of jaw or symp. interm,, 

Diameter of orbit, 

Extreme length of nasals, 

Ditto of frontals and parietals, 

Breadth of occipital plane, 

Depth of ditto, 

Teeth of upper jaw, 


Feet. Inch. 
3 lOi 

0 7i 

1 Oi 
0 

3 9 

2 

1 

0 10 ^ 

0 8 
0 Ci 
0 4f 
0 3 
0 2 | 

0 2i 
0 

0 81 - 
0 5} 

0 4 
16 0 


P. S. The present specimen was killed in the district of Chumbi 
which is more wooded and less arid than most other districts of Tibet. 
To the north Chdmbi adjoins Plidri and other parts of Ding-cham vel 
Damsdu whence came the priorly described specimen of the Shou. 
Chumbi is the basin of the Mdchu vel Torsha river which rises from 
tjie western flank of ChumaMri. 
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Translation of the “ Vichitra NAtaV' or ** Beautiful Epitome^ — a 
fragment of the Sikh Granth entitled “ the Book of the Tenth Pon* 
ti^y^ By Captain G. Siddons, Ut Cavalry. 

Chapter L 
There is one God. 

Oh good and holy One I by Thy favour I commence this beautiful 
Epitome of the verbal declarations of the ten pddshahs.f 
To Thy power I am obedient with my whole heart, and shall com- 
plete this work if thou deignest thine assistance. 

The praise of Time.J 
Thou dwellest in Heaven and upon earth, 

Thou destroyest armies of wickedness, 

In war thou art ever victorious, 

Ever Superior. 

Thy power is not only great, but perfect, 

Thy refulgence is incomparable, 

Thy brilliancy is illimitable. 

Equal to the Sun’s. 

Thou comfortest all who are virtuous, 

Thou correctest every evil precept. 

Thou puttest to flight all iniquity : 

* My hope is in thee. 

Noble Creator of the world, all hail ! 

Who mercifully protectest the good. 

Who bestowest thy favours upon me, 

To thy second, all hail I 
Even one brightness 
Ungenerated, 

God above all gods, 

King above all kings 
Incorporeal, 

♦ N. J5.— “Govlnd Sing, the last of the Padshahs wrote this Book, 
t The ten Padshahs or Gurus are 1, Ndnak, 2, Angad, 3, Amaradas, 4, R^mad^, 
5, Arjun, 6, Hargovind, 7, Harkisha?, 8, Teghbohadur, 9, Harah, 10, Govind 
Sing. 

} God the Supreme Being, is personified by or time. 

5Gr 
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He pardons those who worship him, but condemns the wicked. 

His shining scimitar instils terror, 

His anklets resounding are heard afar, 

Ilis locks are lovely, and he hath four arms ; 

Even death crouches beneath liis weapons ; 

He hath a flaming tongue, and dreadful teeth; 

Ilis shankh,* so noisy, fills the world with dread ; 

Dark is liis visage, yet with all, at full, 

Of beauty, as his attributes arc chaste. 

The canopy above Time is white and lustrous, and the sun is hum- 
bled ill comparison with his splendour. He hath large red eyes, whose 
pupils are like the luminary of day, they gaze upon myriads. 

Ilis countenance is so beautiful, that the proud daughters of the 
gods cannot compare with it. Sometimes he seernetli a warrior, who 
taketh his bow in his hand, or as a King, who soundeth his loud kettle- 
drum. When armed, the bravest heroes fly from before him. He ban- 
dleth his sword like a powerful warrior. lie is mighty in battle, and 
to be feared, nevertheless he is an ocean of mercy, — ^always kind, always 
consistent. Kings tremble when they hear thee, the world is thy gar- 
ment, those who believe in thee will be forgiven. Thou resemblcst a 
black cloud, whose loveliness is perfect, nevertheless thou hast four 
arms, and when thou boldest the club, the mace, fne shankh and the 
discus, thou art terrible. 

Countenance imeqnaird 
Excelling the God of Love, 

Loveliness unrivalled. 

Coveted by all mankind, 

Forehead like the full moon 
Which humbles even Sheo,f 
With his snake-like necklace. 

Time reproveth the sinful. 

Arm’d with a scimitar 
He scourgeth evil doers. 

He hath a massive club. 

And bendeth the pliant bow. 

♦ Conch used by Hindu gods as a war-horn.— Eu. 

^J-^Sbeo (S.va) « represented in Hindu mythology as wearing a snake round hi, 
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lie soundetli his lout! shank, 

And his bell’d girdle ringeth. 

Oil Lord ! I bow to thee, 

Accept my humility. 

Thou hast various forms, 

Apd the great gods are alarmed, 

Thou art above all Gods, 

The Prince of benevolence. 

Thou art the Pirst, and Last, 

With attributes infinite ; 

Sin sees thy flaming sword 
And trembling tries to escape. 

Time holds the sword and bow, 

All foes he putteth to flight, 
llis person is so bright 
Tl»at I am fascinated, 
llis anklets sound loudly 
And create a strange noise, 

He is bright as lightning, 

My love for him is sincere. 

The sound from thy anklets is pure, very pui 
Thy fiice flashes like lightning, like lightning, 
Thy voice is of the loudest, the loudest, 

Like the cub in the forest — the forest. 

Thou art the past, present, future, 

And only solace in this iron age. 

Thou art present everywhere 

With thy bland and delighted countenance. 

In thy head arc two savage teeth 
Which frighten away all thy enemies, 

When angry thou seizest a sword, — 

Devout and brave men shout forth, Vietoi v ! 

Thy armlets and thy anklets sound, 

And mountains tremble at thy heavy ireatl, 
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Thy girdle and thy gong are loud, 

' Spirits and mortals all marvel at thee. 

Thy wheel revolves throughout all space 

And none can check, or hasten on, its course. 

Thy mandates who can disobey 

Amongst the dwellers of the earth, the sea 

Time’s wheel perambulates the whole universe ; who is there tliat 
can disobey Him ? To what Fort, however strong, can we flee to escape 
Him ? Oh Time ! thou dancest perpetually round all. 

If Tirnechooseth to consume you, plan what you please, you cannot 
avert the stroke. You may wear a thousand armlets, and mutter as 
many charms, they will be of no use without Time’s assistance. 

Time destroyeth men who incessantly deal in charms ; men have 
spent their lives in searching for charms, and at last have found 
nothing ! have effected nothing ! 

There are many who hold their noses* when they pray, and adopt 
other absurd religious customs which are all perfectly useless : no good 
can result from them. 

Madhkitab was a powerful demon, but he became subservient to 
Time. There were also Siimb, Nisamb and Anaut-bij, whom Time 
hath destroyed. ^ 

There were the Prith and MundluUa, the Lords of the earth, 
whose chariot wheels traversed the world, also the Rajas Rhoj, Bhim 

.and Bharat who couquered the remainder; hut Time hath subdued 
them all. 

Where are the mighty who proclaimed their orders to the world ? The 
powerful who wrested the domiuion of the earth from the Cli’hc'ttris ? 
Wliose sacrificial rites were pompous and imimsing, and whose fame 
was notorious ? They have all yielded to Time. 

How many strong Ports have been taken, how many strongholds 
destroyed ? Brave men’s praises have been sung, and the history of 

great battles recorded. How insignificant are all compared with one 
blow from the hand of Time ! 

In past ages there were mighty Monarchs, who revelled in every 
* A common custom amongst the Hindus, as an attitude of prayer. 
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conceivable enjoyment, until humbled by the decree of Time, they 
walked bare-footed. 

There was one* who had subdued the universe, and forced the Suii 
and Moon to stand as sentinel at his gate ! There are who have con- 
quered Indra and loosed him again, but their power is nothing com- 
pared with the Power of Time. 

There have been many Rams ; they are dead, 

And many Krishns who have passed away ; 

There have been mighty gods, who have perished ; 

Noble intellects too, which have faded ; 

Deities, who no longer are immortal ; — 

All, all subdued by Time’s o’erwhelming pow’r. 

Time overcame the potent Nrisiidi ; 

Who punish’d others, have been punish’d too ; 

Even the pious Brahman bends to Time 
Who the first Av’tar did annihilate. 

Relentless Time, all grandeur hath absorbed. 

Yet doth he pardon all who worship him. 

^ There is indeed no avoiding the angry effects of Time, but by serv- 
ing him. Be you gods, or kings, or nobles, or rich, or poor, there is 
)io hope, but in IKrn. All creation is subject to the will of all powerful 
Time. You may perform a thousand ceremonies, and make as many 
sacrifices, but unless you dedicate yourselves to Time, you have no 
chance of escaping from his power. 

Time is all-powerful, destroying equally the rich and poor. The 
dwellers in heaven do not escape from Him. Those prosper who 
believe in the power of Time, they thrive who worship Him. The 
gambols of Time are innocent, liis countenance is without parallel. 
Sin secs it and departs. 

He hath large red eyes, lie forgives sinners. Ilis face is like the 
full moon. He is merciful to the wicked. 

All the dwellers upon earth arc subject to Time, who rules Indra, 
the Sun, and the Moon, 

* Raja Ravan is said to have made the Sun and Moon stand still. The Hindus 
never do any thing by halves, and Joshua’s miracle is simple when compared with 
Ravan’s ! 
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Tlie whecla of Time, to wbom all bow, roll tlirougbout the universal 
world. Kama, Krishna, the Sun and the Moon, — all acknowledge the 
supremacy of Time. 

Krishna, whom the world even now so lauds, Brahmii, Siva, Jogis, 
Gods, Devils, celestial musicians, snakes, the four Divisions of the 
World,— all originated in Time, and are subservient to him. Time 
alone is independent of every thing, 

[iVo^e.— Here follow a string of praises, which have already been 
' translated : indeed the Vichitra Natak abounds in repetitions.] 

Protect me, who resemble the stubble in the field, there is none that 
assisteth the poor like unto thee. Oh! pardon my offences, though 1 
..naW.,. ™,,g. Tl,eir cofa „o on,,,.,. ,ervc tL. 

I trust 111 fane s powerful arm for protection in this Iron a-ro. 

In one '“O'nent Time destroyed millions of demons, like'sumb and 

irsumb. In m. instant he overthrew Tambarloehan and Chanel, and 
uiula, aUo Chama. Baktachen and Sar.khchdr. So mi-htv is 
lime ! I regard none, I care for no one but Time ° 

Mir.Ag, ,„d 

hU U.110 hern i «rl,o scorned to cover llieir bodies »ith shields, 

Z7fcd ““ 

.lso"Z,r 7 n ™' “"“"■'•"'I K.tn,bl.kn™„. 

.Iso Bared, NJI, ...d Aknepen, „ho battling s„ec«sfoil, e,!,.,; 

ea h, pnering K.imb and Sakdmb, and devastating the whole 
world, at engtl, washed their reeking blades in the seven oceans Tl e 
most mighty, succumb to Time. 

If it were jxtssibic to avoid Time, wldther wonldst then ll.a Hi, 
sword ns ever before thee, whither would, t thon wander? Ui^'sword 

from Time, their devotion has not orolil i' ’,i°' 

have gained them nothing. Whe'! iZ “ T!‘°’ ‘'i'" 

Why do ye waste y„„, |,b„„,, ""‘’‘i '*• ‘l>'J JW. 

y labours, oh ye van. worshippers? Ye toil 
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wiiliout pYofit, nnd il\oy wl\o promise to save yon from Time, cannot 
save themselves. The wrath of Time is like a fire, over which 

the gods you worship are hanging by their heels, and can they prevent 
your being treated in the same way ? Oh fools ! ponder on these seri- 
ous truths, and be ye sure that without the mercy of Time, nauglit 
else can avail ye. 

Oh thou egregious animal! why dost thou* not acknowledge the 
power of Time, whicli rulcth the universe Time, the Supreme Being, 
who alone is able to pardon ? It were best that ye sin not at all, but • 
if ye must sin, sin for the benefit of others, and putting away all your 
other faults, fall at Time’s feet. IIow can it avail thee, that thou 
prostratest thyself before a stone idol ? 

What avail thy reserve, thy fits of abstraction, thy ornaments, thy 
paint, shaving the hair of thy head, or plaiting it in thick folds 1 
Listen to me from your iuucrmost hearts, for I tell you the words of 
truth, unless ye diligently search for Time, tlie giver of all good things, 
and humbly worship him, ye shall not find him : circumcision is hate- 
ful to him. 

What if ye couhl turn the regions of the earth into paper, and the 
seven oceans into ink, every tree into a jjen, with Sarasvati to dic- 
tate, and Gano^a to write for a million of years, yc could not gainsay 
the simple fact, tlAt excepting by entire submission to Time, yc can- 
not get his mercy and pardon, or please him in the least. 

Chapter II. 

IIow doth God exhibit his merciful Power? By causing dumb 
j)cople (o preach the Scriptures ; by enabling cripples to climl) moun- 
tains ; by making blind men see, and deaf men hear! 

Oh God ! 

A worm like me cannot reveal 

Tliy might, wliich thou alone dost know. 

Who hath ever seen bis sire born ? 

Who can explain thy mysteries? 

Thou createdst thine own greatness ! 

Which no mortal tongue can describe. 

Thou alone knowest thine own mercy, 

None can exalt, none lower thee. 
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(S’eshiiag, lie hath a thousand heads 
And twice one thousand ready tongues, 
With each of which, he sings God’s praise, 
But hath not told it all, as yet ! 

God’s mercy is too abundant 
For mortal man to understand ; 

Vain is the task to picture him. 

Whose greatness, all must acknowledge. 
Assisted by his gentle love. 

Most truly, all things I narrate. 

And now about myself, I write, 

I come from the tribe of Sodi. 

Hitherto I have failed to expatiate at length 
On subjects which nevertheless interest me 
Much ; it is now my intention to be a little 
More discursive ; so listen all of ye. 

When T ime first spread himself in space 
The Universe was created, 

Kidsen was formed, of figure 
Indescribable, but lovely. ' 

The second Raja was Kalkct 
And after him Kriir Barns. 

The fourth, was call’d Kal Tojar ” 

I'rom whom came the race of mankind. 

He had a thousand eyes 
lie had a thousand feet 
He slept upon Sesh Nag, 

Sesh Sayi thence was named. 

Uo ! from one ear he drew some wax 
And thence Madhkitab quick was bora. 

Then from the other he took more. 

With which, the giant world was r^ade. 
Powerful Time, then Madhkitab slew. 

Whose fat, mingling with the ocean 
In portions of the sea congealed, 

And thus produced was, the earth. 

And in those first days, all who were 
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Virtuous and good, were call’d gods. 

And those, who perform’d bad actions 
Were denominated, devils. 

Were I to tell, of all that happen’d 
My volume would exceed in bulk. 

Enough ! there were many Itajas 
From vAiom sprung celebrated Uaksh. 

He reared ten thousand daughters 
Of beauty, not to be surpassed. 

These, by Time’s indulgent favor 
Were married all, to Rajds. 

Binatfi, Kadni, Dit, Adit, — 

All four, to llikki were married 
From whom proceeded Gadudas, — 

The tribes of snakes, gods, and devils ; 
They also, the sun did produce, 

From whom a numerous offspring came. 
Whose names, were I to detail them, 
Would make my work prodigious. 

The tribe of Rag’h, so by the world call’d, 
From the sun, lead its origin. 

And Ajj^vas the son of Raghii, 

He was great and cherish’d the earth. 
When, becoming absorb’d in God, 

He gave his kingdom to Dashrath, 

Who also, favoured his people. 

And woo’d, and wedded three Virgins. 
These bore him, Ram, also Bharat, 

Again Latchman, and Shattr Ghan, 

They lived for many years, and when 
Their days were numbered, passed away. 
Sita had two sons, who were kings, 

And ruled, with wisdom and justice, 

These married two lovely maidens, 

From Madrdesh,* and both were devout ; 
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They founded two splendid cities, 

One called Kapur and one Lalior, 

Not Lank,"*' nor e’en Arnravatif 
So famed, with either can compare. 

Both kings ruled for many a year, 

At length, they were caught in Time's net, 
And dying, bcqiieatliM their lands ' 

And virtues, to their progeny, 

Whose descendants arc numerous, 

For four ages they peopled tlie world. 
Among them, were Kalket and Kalrai 
Whose progeny is quite countless. 

Kalket was very powerful, 

And cxpeird his gentler brother 
Who wander’d till he reach’d Sanand, 

Where he married the king’s daughter 
From them, })roeecded Sodi rai. 

And Sodi rfii gave origin 
To the famous Uacc of Sodi, 

Which God loves, and hath sanctilied 
Tlieir kings have always wisely ruled, 

And conquer’d kings of ev’ry land. ' 
Their creed is known, throughout the woild , 
A canopy covers their heads. 

They have made large sacrifices 
And have subdued the kings of empires. 
They have sacrificed houses. 

And liad atonement for their sins. 

At length, the seeds of strife were sown 
Amongst them, which no one could uproot, 
Arm’d bands collected every where, 

The most disastrous war commenced. 

Horrid strife, for lands and wealth. 

Strife, for the riches of the dead ! 

* Ceylon. 

t llcaveii ol ludi.1. 
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Folly, disputes and sinful pride, 

Lust and anger, made the world corrupt. 

Wealth ! money ! all cried out for wealth 1 
The very world became its slave ! 

The wealthy alone were worship’d, 

Gold was the Idol men revered. 

Mankind ceased to venerate the Goil, they harboured animosities, 
and pursued Folly and Strife with avidity ; they were dead to every 
thing but wickedness. • 

Thus I conclude the 2ud Chapter, which contains the history of my 
race, 

( To be continued.) 


Analysis of the Bengali Poem Raj Mdla^ or Chronicles of Tripur/i, 
By the Rev, Jamks Long. 

Dr, Wise of Dacca having presented to the Asiatic Society the Raj 
Mala, an ancient Historical poem in Bengali verse, I was requested by 
the Society to report on it, and also to furnish them with an analysis of 
the original for the Journal, in order to enable the members to judge of 
the subject of the poem itself. 1 hope one day to see the Bengali 
printed, as though Interspersed with a variety of legends and myths, it 
gives us a picture of the* state of Hindu society and customs in a 
country little known to Europeans, — Tripura, the Highlands of Ben- 
gal, the last country that yielded to the tide of Moslem invasion, 
and which in its mountain fastnesses retained for so long a period the 
Hindu traditions uiimixcd with views that might stream in from other 
countries. It had been long the chosen abode of Sivism, the a!)original 
religion having been supplanted by the latter system, as is indicated 
by the myth which represents *S'iva destroying the Asura Tripura, and 
Tripura as being the favourite residence of .Siva, i\ pithasthdn — the right 
leg of Sati having fallen there. The Brahmans exercised as arbitrary 
sway over the minds of the hill chieftains as ever did Druid on tljc 
customs of our Celtic ancestors. 

“ The embroidery of imagination does not entirely conceal thegrtvmd- 
work of truth.” The remark made by Uichardson, the compiler ol tlie 
Fersian Dictionary, is fully apjdicable to such works as the Uaj Mala, llu* 
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Raghu Van^a, &c. ‘‘ The Shah Nam^, like Homer, when stript of the 
machinery of supernatural beings, contains much of true history, and a 
most undoubted picture of the superstition and manners of the times/* 
In all the great historians of antiquity we have facts mixed up with 
fable, yet we do not reject Roman History notwithstanding the fictions 
connected with its early history, nor European history on account of the 
tales told of Charlemagne under the name of Turpin, — why should we 
not make the same concession with respect to the events connected 
with Rama Chandra, the Peter the Great of his day ^ Rama's invasion of 
the South is as firmly established a point as the Norman conquest, and 
liis invasion of Ceylon is as authentic a fact as the siege of Troy. In 
truth the career of Rama was one of far greater interest and import- 
ance to masses of mankind, than the foray of petty Grecian kings, 
though dressed up by the magic pen of Homer. 

The professedly historical documents of the Hindus are few and 
meagre. It is chiefly by the clues given in such works as the Rainayaiia 
and Maluibharata, where fact is blended with fable, as in the novels and 
poems of Sir W. Scott, that we can grope our way. Yet important 
data may be elicited even from such writings as these by careful 
investigation, as was effected by Todd in his Rajasthan, who obtained 
euch useful materials from the poems of Chand and other bards of Rilj- 
putana. Lassen in his valuable work, the Indische Afeerthumskunde, has 
poured a flood of light on the ancient histoTry and geography of India, 
derived from the references in the Mahabharata ; he has by a skilful 
analysis extracted, from a large mass of beautiful and interesting poetry, 
references which will be of great use to the historians of India, and has 
thus shown that Sanskrita poetry is not that aggregate of absurd and 
monstrous fiction that some would consider it to be ; for instance the 
Rdmdyana has for its basis the expedition of Rama to the South, who 
was the pioneer of civilization to the barbarous aborigines of the Dekhan. 
Like Peter the Great of Russia, he was obliged to use rough means with 
a rude people, in order to raise them to a higher status in society ; Rama 
played as important and useful a part on the world’s theatre as either 
^neas or Agamemnon, the familiar heroes of College reading. 

The Raj M/da or annals of Tripura were compiled by Brahmans or 
the pradh/m mantris of the Court of Tripura. Though many of the 
Rajas despised writing as being what they considered a mere media- 
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iiical art, yet like the Chinese emperors they provided for a record of 
the history of their empire by employing a bard in their Court, and 
though he bestowed lavish encomiums on the characters of the reigning 
monarch, yet he affords us information occasionally on various interest- 
ing points. Thus for instance the women exhibit a very different cha- 
racter from those of Bengal generally, and in daring and moral prowess 
remind one of flie females in llajputdna or the Mdhnitta country, 
though we have no account of any eciualling Ahalya Bai in benevolence. 

The Rajmiila or history of Tripura comes in opportunely at the • 
present time, when such an anxiety is shewn by Savans to throw light 
on the manners, religion and history of India previous to the Moham- 
madan invasion, and alsovfrorn the country described in the poem pre- 
senting various points of interest, whether we look at its position, having 
the Buddhist kingdoms to the South, the Chinese empire in the East, 
the ancient kingdom of Kamrup in Assam to the North, or the abori- 
ginal tribes of its frontiers. Its mountain fastnesses and lonely jungles 
enabled its chieftains, like the Welsh of former times, or the Iliigonots 
of the Cevennes, to maintain a spirit of resistance to intruders, and to 
preserve down to the last century Hindu manners aiul customs unin- 
fluenced by the control of Moslem propagmidism. Its rulers pride 
themselves on being of tlie lunar race, and in their descent from the 
chivalrous Kshetr^as of Rajputuna'^' wliose lofty bearing and prowess 
have been immortalised 1^ tlie pen ot Todd and Chand. Wliilc in 
Bengal the tide of foreign invasion has swept away almost all the 
ancient Hindu royal lines, the families of Vishiiupur and Tripura 
have alone remained, though now ‘‘in the sere and yellow leaf.” 

The baleful influence of the Musalmaiis on lliiuhi nationality has 
in no instance been more destructively exercised than in its having 
prevented during the Moslem sway all Hindu efforts for the formation 
of a vernacular literature. Animated by the same recklessness and 
disregard of consequences which prompted the Norman conqueror to 
aim at the extirpation of the English language, the Moslem con- 
querers discouraged the use of every tongue but their fj^youritc 
Arabic or Persian. This added to the proud disregard in wl^ch 
the Prdkrita, the dialect of women and llakshasas, was held by the 

* Todd in bis “ Rajputiimi” states, that Tripura was one of the 84 mercantile 
tribes of Rajputuna. 
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Brdhmans, is tho raiise why we have so few works in Bengali of an 
ancient date ; Kirtibas’s translation of the Raindyana, made two cen- 
turies ago, and the works relating to Chaitanya, are almost the only 
“ fragments from the wreck of time” handed down to us. 

That Noble Institution I’ort William College, — though now shorn 
of its splendour, through the mercenary utilitarian policy of men who 
in the pride of Western assumption have frowned on such efforts to cul- 
tivate the classic tongues of the East,— fostered a few works treating of 
' the history of this country : Rama Lochan published his beautiful little 
work, a model for Bengali style, the history of Rajii Krishna Chandra 
Raya of Nadiya, which presents various interesting sketches of Bengal 
at the period of the battle of I’lasscy. The history of Raja Pratupaditya 
of Jessore, com[)ilcd by another pandit of the same College, also gives 
us details respecting the Eastern part of Bengal two centuries ago, and 
of the large settlement and colony formed by Raja Pratapaditya in a 
Sunderbund district to the South of Kalna. The Assam Burarjji is 
also of some use for historic purposes. 

These are composed in Bengali, but there is one work translated into 
English from the Persian which gives us more information respecting 
the state of Bengal in the last century than any book that has been 
published yet, the Seir Mntdliharin, which admits us behind the scenes 
in the Mursliidabad Durbar, and paints to the life‘ the manners and 
customs of the Bengal Moslems of that period ; it was written by 
an eye witness, who, like the compilers of the % Taranyini ox Chro- 
nicles of Kashmir, has not shunned to point out the vices of men 
iu high station. 


The RAj MdlA is a curiosity as presenting us with the oldest specimen 
of Bengali composition extant, the first part of it having been com- 
piled m the beginning of the l.'ith century, the subsequent portions 
iv4re composed at a more recent date. We may consider this then as 
the most ancient work in Bengali that has come down to us, as the 
Chaitanya Chantdmrita was not written before 1.557. and Kirtibas 
mbrequcntly tramlalKl the Riimayaija. 

The first part of this ftiy M,m treaisof the Tn.,D.i,o»aL Pewod 
or THE lEtfotu KtNoa, .hich i, mbed up uitl, mytho- 

t it iufo,™, US that the aucieut of Ttipuri 
Ktrat (the Iluutet) from a person of that name of the Lunar or InJo- 
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Scythian race, the brother of Puru, who was banished to the Eastern 
provinces by his father Yajiiti who held the Sarnrai or supreme govern- 
ment of India. He built a city named Tribeg on the banks of tlie 
Kupal (Brahmaputra) and subsequently abdicating tlic throne, he re- 
tired to the jungles to devote his life to religious objects. Ilis son 
Tripurfi succeeded him, a profligate tyrant who oppressed the wor- 
shippers of Siva ; his subjects reduced to poverty emigrated to Hir- 
ambu (Kachar), but returned after five years, as Ilirambu the Baja 
of Karnrup gave them no aid. On this they became votaries of Siya* 
who promised them a son named Trilochan by the widow of Tripura, 
who would be successful, provided he adhered to the worship of the 
Sun, and Moon, and that they worshipped at break of day, on certain 
occasions, the fourteen gods, i. e. the Sun, Moon, Himalaya, Kamadeva, 
Eire, Ganges, Water, Prabha, Ganesha, Kartika, Brahmji, Sarasvati, 
iSiva, and Vishnu, In the course of lime Trilochan was l)orn and placed 
on the throne with the unanimous consent of the people, who waved two 
sacred banners over his head ; he was distinguished for his wisdom, and 
the neighbouring kings paid him homage when he was ten years old : 
the Baja of Ilirambu offered him his daughter in marriage ; he proceed- 
ed to Kachar where the marriage was celebrated with great pomp, and 
for nine days, food was supplied to every one at the king’s expense : 
twelve sons werc^the fruit of the marriage.* Karnrup, called also 
Pragjyotisha, the Kdmakleyd of Sanskrita literature, the region of love 
according to the Hindus, is famous from an early date ; Bhagadatta 
king of Karnrup is mentioned as a warrior in the Malnibharata; 18 
centuries ago marriage alliances were formed between the royal families 
of Karnrup and Kashmir, the boundaries of the country were extensive, 
reaching South of the Brahmaputra from Bontali to Kapalimukh, and 
on the North from the Karatya river to the Dikolai. An account of 
Kamakhya is given in the Kalika Purana : it was the Kali Ghat of 
North Eastern Bengal. 

On the death of the Baja of Hirambu, a dispute arose among Ins 
grandsons as to who should succeed to the throne. On this Trilochan 

* The heir to the throne of Tripuru has been always selected from this family, 
the family marks are a “ middle size with a nose of moderate proportion, round 
body, ears well formed, large chest, small belly, with a neck like an elephant and 
legs like a plantain tree, arms round as a palm tree ; these bodily qualities arc to 
be combined with devotion to Vislnju and iJiva.” 
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sent a messenger to the Dandis or priests of the famous College of Ma- 
hadeva in Sagar island* to state that Surjya would be present to listen 
to their prayers when they worshipped the fourteen gods. These priests 
refused at first to go to Tripura until they heard that Tripura, an enemy 
to the Brahmans was dead, and that Trilochan his successor being a de- 
votee proposed going to Sagar island to convey them to his king- 
dom, attended by a large retinue. On their arrival they performed 
the usual ceremonies to the fourteen gods, together with the offering of 
• buffaloes, ducks were sacrificed which were collected by the Kerats and 
Kukis. On the great day of the festival all the gods assembled with 
the exception of Vishnu, the DarnU went to invite him, he came, and 
together with (he other gods was so pleased that they promised always 
to protect the Tripurd Raja. Trilochan after coiuiuering various 
countries visited Yudliistir. He lived to an advanced age and was dili- 
gent in performing the following ceremonies, Diirgd-Ptija, Dol-Jdtrd, 
Jal’Jdtrdi Surjya-Pnjdy Padma-Fujdy Bisaca Sankrdnti,^ 

* The temple of Kapil Muni stood in Sagar island since A. D. 430, but it was 
washed away by the sea in 1812 ; the island itself was once densely populated, and 
contained a population of 200,000, which was swept away by an inundation in 
1C89. I saw in the BibUotheque lloj/ale at Paris a Portuguese map of Bengal, 
drawn three centuries ago, which gave the name of five cities^ to the East of Siigar 
island on the borders of the sea, the ruins in the Suudei bunds confirm the truth of 
this description. Mention is made of Sugar island in the Mahfibharata 2000 years 
ago at least, which shows the antiquity of the shrine there : at that period the 
Ganges ]>robably disembogued itself into the sea in that direction, flowing down near 
where Calcutta now stands. The point of confluence with the Ocean w^ould give a 
sanctity to Kapil Muni’s shrine which has been the resort of pilgrims probably 
long before the Christian era. The Raj Mala states that the Daiidis or Saiinyasis 
‘‘resided in the College of Siva in seclusion for their spiritual benefit, they bathed 
at day break, dried their clothes by exposure to the air, cooked their own food and 
were acquainted with all the mantras.” 

t Several of these pujas are not now in use, the Sut'jya-Pttjd, like the Aqnu 
Hotra, or maintenance of a perpetual sacred fire, has become obsolete ; the last 
man of eminence we have heard of who observed it was R4ja Krishna Chandra Raya 
of Nadiya, last century : it was one of the few remaining relics in the existing 
form of the Hindu religion which kept up a remembrance of the link between the 
ancient elementary worship of the Vedas and the Eire worship of the followers of 
Zoroaster. Hinduism can adapt itself to changes of circumstances, thus of late 
years we sec the worship of Old.utd Debtd or the goddess of Cholera. 
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Dakkhin succeeded in accordance with the wishes of the people and 
of his father Trilochan, but the eldest son was much annoyed at his 
brother’s receiving almost an equal share of his father’s property, only 
two being reserved for him and also that he did not succeed to the 
throne, being in Kachilr at the time of his father’s death. He in 
consequence declared war and gained a victory after a battle which 
lasted seven days, the eleven brothers fled to the Khalansha river where 
they founded a settlement. The brother died in a good old age when 
he was preparing to abdicate the throne in consequence of a rebellion • 
'that broke out. 

Fifty-six monarchs succeeded him, whose names alone survive. 
Kumar, the fifty-seventh in succession visited Samalanagar the dwell- 
ing place of Siva,” who at that time fell violently in love with a Kuki. 
On Siva’s wife hearing of it, she kicked the woman so violently as to 
break her neck. The Linga worship was in vogue on the banks of 
the Manu, but Si\a vexed at the increasing wickedness, and at 
llajeshwar, the GOth king of Tripura in succession, shooting an arrow 
at his lingum because a son was refused to his prayers, declared he 
would no more visit Tripura, though his foot marks should remain in 
the temples ; he stated that the Raja should have no son to succeed 
him, yet he promised if he offered up a human victim he would be 
propitious in othftr respects : the victim was procured with difficulty, 
for tire people fled.* • 

Pratit the G9th Rajil, formed a strict treaty of alliance with the 
Rajfi of Kachar on the subject of their boundaries, declaring that 

the crow would assume a white colour sooner than they should 
infringe on each other’s limits.” The neighbouring chiefs fearing the 
effects of this alliance sowed dissension between them by means of a 
beautiful womanf whom they sent to the Raj5 of Tripura ; the Riijfi 
of Hirdmbu became jealous and threatened to slit her nose and 

* This indicates that the practice of human sacrifice could not have been very 
common at that time, and it also shews it was associated in Tripura, as in other 
parts of India, with the worship of Siva. 

t The women of Tripura as well as Asam were not immured and coerced in the 
j same way as Bengali females are ; even in the present day in Asam “ in most parts 
jot the country the women of rank go about in public, quite divested of arliliclal 
modesty.’^ The Burmese and Mug women also appear in public. 
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cut oif her ears, a punishment which is often inflicted by husbands 
in the present day when they suspect their wives of intriguing. 
Jajdrpha the 74th Rajd, invaded Rdngdmdti (Udipur). Nikka the 
king of Udipur with a disciplined army of 10,000 men assisted by 
the Kuki troops who erected stockades, fought against the Tripur^ 
R4jd, but was defeated, and Udipur was made the capital of Tripura. 
During the battle the Rajd in defiance of a prohibition laid on him in 
the Lochan Charitra against entering a hut, attacked the king of Udipur 
• in one, as the latter entrenched his men in huts, thinking they would 
not be assailed. This conquest increased the Rajd’s power and he pro- 
posed to invade Bengal, but had not the means to execute his plans ; 
though his dominions are said to have stretched nearly as far as Arnara- 
pur in Burmah. The priests of Siva in his time were noted for their at- 
tention to the Shastras, drying their clothes by exposure to the air and 
then removing them with their own hands. Of the Raja’s immediate 
successors, little is recorded except that some had no sons on account 
of their wickedness. 

In the reign of the 96th Rdjd Sangthafah, a Chaudhuri (or principal 
man of a Hindu corporation,) having been plundered in Tripurd of 
money and jewels, which he was going to present as a tribute to the 
king of Gaur, laid a complaint before the Gaur monarch, who sent a 
powerful army against Tripurd, the king being frightehed sued for peace. 
On this his wife highly indignant abused liim for his cowardice, tell- 
ing him she would fight for him. She said to the soldiers. Your king , 
wants to act the part of a jackal, let those who wish to engage follow me. 
The troops all agreed, but first she ordered a dinner of buffaloes’ and 
goats’ flesh to be prepared for them by their wives, of which they all 
ate very heartily, the next morning they ate again and then proceeded 
against the enemy ; after a severe conflict they completely routed the 
forces of the king of Gaur. After the battle, the Rdjd while reposing 
on the tusks of an elephant* saw a bloody head dancing in the air, 
which indicated that a lakh of persons had lost their lives. 

The queen of Khysdngafah the 98th Rdjd was acquainted with weav- 
ing which produced a beneficial eflect on the kingdom. “ Her son was 
so virtuous that be had eighteen sons,” wishing to know which of them 

* Some of the Hill tribes require their chiefs always to sleep with the head 
reclining on an elephant’s tusks us a pillow. 
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was destined to succeed him, he one day after fasting directed that the 
person in charge of the fighting cocks should keep them fasting, while 
he and his sons were at dinner, on a signal given the thirty cocks were 
let loose and proceeded to touch the dinner which in consequence be- 
came defiled, but the youngest, Ratndfah, threw some rice to the cocksj 
this prevented their coming and touching his food, and so decided that 
he was the most quick witted. He was sent after his father’s death to 
travel, and went to Gaur, where he resided several years and was treated 
with great respect ; returning with the aid of Mohammadan troops, he 
conquered the kingdom and beheaded his brother. This occurred pro- 
bably in A. D. 1279, when Togral invaded Tripura. Shortly after he 
obtained from the king of Gaur 4,000 troops to garrison his chief places 
and the title of Manik, which the Rajas of Tripura have retained ever 
since. 

Dharma Mdnik the 1 04th Riija travelled as a fakir through various 
places ; when at Benares his future exaltation was signified by a snake 
twined round his body with his head reared over his person. This 
is considered by the Hindus a presignification of future sovereignty ; 
they derive the practice from the period when Bhagaviin or Krishna 
slept in the Khiroda Samudra on the back of the snake Ananta who 
covered him with his expanded hood. Shortly after this, a deputa- 
tion from Tripurd arrived at Benares, where they found the prince 
dressed as a fakir ; they staged that the Raja having died of smalhpox, 
the troops would not allow the youngest son to be chosen in preference 
to the eldest, and he was appointed Raja, A. D. 1407, with the unani- 
mous consent of the geogle. lie soon sought the road to heaven” 
by presenting lands to the Brahmans, the titles to which were registered 
on copper-plates. After a peaceful reigu of thirty-two years he died. 
Under his patronage the first part of the Raj Mdla or history of Tripurd 
kings was composed. His younger son was raised to the throne A. D. 
1439, but was soon murdered by a faction, and his brother was elected 
king ; the generals having always exercised great influence in the choice 
R'uj^* By the advice of a priest, who told him leprous limbs ought 
to be cut off, he feigned sickness and being visited by the commanders 
he had them killed by soldiers who lay in wait in his palace. The fate 
of these generals, in the penalty they suflered for their imperious and 
intriguing conduct, resembled that of the Janizzaries of the Turkish 
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empire who were cut off at a stroke in 1826 ; like them and the Mama- 
lukes of Egypt, these generals appear to have been always more or less 
involved in political intrigues. The people of Tripurd like the Sikhs 
were a military race, and their soldiers often played the same part as 
the Pretorian guards did in Rome. The Rajd subsequently invaded 
Bengal (some of his troops were taken prisoners by the king of Gaur 
who ordered them to be trampled to death by field elephants) ; he 
took Khandal and plundered it so thoroughly that the inhabitants 
•' were obliged to clothe themselves in the bark of trees ; after this he 
' returned and devoted himself to works of charity, endowing lands for 
Brdhmans, giving marriage portions to their sons &c. ; he dug a large 
tank at Kamillih called Dharma Sdgar which occupied him two years ; 
he once gave a great feast to the Brdhmans and their relations, they had 
to cook their own food ; he ordered the commanders of the Kuki troops 
to count their men, they did so with a stick while they were eating, the 
Kukis were required by their law to drop eating, but through fear of 
losing their lives they swallowed the food which was in their mouth, — 
they have had a nick-name applied to them ever since on account of 
this. 

In the city of Thdnansi which was the capital of Tripura until the 
marauding expeditions of the Kukis caused it to be removed to some 
securer place,* a white elephant was caught, the king of Tripura 
claimed it as his property, but the Rajd of Thanansi refused to give it 
up, on this siege was laid to the town which lasted six months. Raya 
Chachag the Tripurd General, was very much annoyed at this delay, he 
told his soldiers to betake themselves to the spinning wheel, and in 
order to stimulate their exertions he had their houses unroofed so' 
as to let in the cold and rain. One day having caught a guano 12 feet 

* The Kukis have long been noted for their fierce, barbarous manners : like 
the Indo-Chinese races they have flat noses, small eyes and broad round faces ; their 
language has a strong affinity with that of the Mugs, and their tradition is that they 
and the Mugs are descended from the same ancestor. From their mountain eyrees 
they have often sallied down on the inhabitants of the plains and their adventures 
often remind one of the border raids” so graphically described by Scott, Their 
history is almost a repetition of that of the North American Indians,— the quarrels 
of rival clans and occasional forays on the more civilized inhabitants of the plains. 
They were the Mahruttas of the Eastern districts of Bengal, but hud not the energy 
or perseverance of the Dargi lok. 
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long, in order to find out the most accessible part of the fort, the 
.soldiers tied a string to the animal’s body and let it loose, it entered 
ithe fort and the string served as a clue to the soldiers who ])assed into 
the fort, the guards being drunk ; all the males were put to death and 
the females were taken captive, Raya Chachag then proceeded to the 
conquest of other countries to the East, he was accused by the Kukis 
of an attempt to make Samul an independent state, but was acquitted 
of the charge. In 1512 A. D. he conquered Chittagong and defeated 
the Gaur troops who defended it. , 

Haseyn Shah sent a strong force from the twelve provinces of Bengal 
under the command of Gaur Malik, which took the fort of Maharkul ; 
but the Bengal troops were repulsed before another fort. At the 
suggestion of an eunuch in the Tripura army they made a dike of 
Sontt Mati or red earth across the Gui»ti and bunding in the waters 
for three days, they then broke it down — the torrent caused all 
the Mogul troops to retreat. The Raja Sri Dhyan in order to destroy 
the enemy offered up a human sacrifice, a black Chandal boy, to 
Bahbachari (the wife of ^Siva) on the banks of the Gumti, the head 
was thrown in among the enemy ;* it is said this so pleased the goddess 
that at night she came among the Mogul troops and made so loud a 
noise as to create a panic, and the troops all fled from Chandigar. The 
Raja marched onUhittagan, the enemy fled and he proceeded further 
in his conquests, lloseyrf Shah sent another army under Ilyten Klnin 
to conquer Riingiiinati, the capital of Tripura, after a battle which 
lasted a day, the Tripura troops were obliged to retreat; on this the 
Raja summoned the IKui or witches to know why they did not aid 
him ; the chief witch promised to stop the stream with her body, and 
then to rise up and let the torrent sweep away the enemy’s troops. 

* Human sacrifices prevailed at an early period in Tripura, and even of late , 
years strong suspicions have been entertained of the practice being occasionally ob^ 
served at the shrine of Kamakhya in Asam, and at Kali Ghat in Calcutta. But in^ 
no part of India were more human victims offered than in Tripura, which appears 
to have been one of the strongest holds of Hinduism ; the Eastern districts formed 
favourable settlements for the Brahmans as is shown by the magnificent architectural 
remains in Asara of the Hindu conquerors who entered that quarter probably from 
the North West, while colonies of Brahmans from Mithila confirmed by the tie of 
religion what was begun with the sword. 
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The historical basis of this myth is probably that the Tripur^ troops 
adopted the same practice as was employed by the Dutch against the 
Spaniards at the siege of Leyden, viz, breaking down embankments so 
that the hemmed in waters might sweep away the enemy. The 
enemy fled, when Hyten Khan arrived at the fort of Sogoria he 
declared, putting his hand on his head, that he who would conquer 
Tripurd ought to bring with him double the troops he had, he was de- 
graded on his return to Gaur. 

o Sn Dharma having returned to his capital Rangdmati, worshipped 
the fourteen gods with great pomp, and directed that human sacrifices. 
should be offered only triennially, in ancient times one thousand usea 
to be sacrificed every year. He introduced musical teachers froml 
Tirhut* and the Tripurd people, soon became proficients in a know^ 
ledge of song. He made an image of Bhubaneswar! of gold, weigh- 
ing a maund, he placed cotton in her nostrils so that at the puja 
time when the Prima Pratishtd ceremony is performed, her breath 
might blow it away, the people all cried out that a miracle had been 
performed, though a pipe perforating the body and in contact with the 
mouth of a priest accounts for the whole, we have many instances of 
similar tricks in Europe in the middle ages.f The Raja was a great 

♦ Tirhut, the ancient Mithild which gave a wife to Rama, setras in former days to 
have been a point d* appui for the Brahmans in the„progres8 of their influence from 
North to South : Nadiya derived its learning from Mithila pandits, and the far 
famed Kamrup in Asatn, the Faphian residence, received a colony of Brahmans 
from Mithil^, who effected the work of proselytism so effectually that “ the priests 
maintained an authority, more exalted, more extensive than they had been able to 
engross in any other part of India/' The temple of Kamdkhyfi near Gauhati is 
frequented by pilgrims from all parts of India, and is the only temple in those parts 
which boasts of its Deva Ddsi or temple women ; it contains, it is said, 5,000 of these. 
. Though Brahmanism spread itself in India chiefly by missionary colonies and 
45 onque 8 t, yet proselytism was resorted to largely as the histories both of Asam 
und Tripuri show, it seems in its course from the North to have taken as successive 
centres of action, Kashmir, Aude, Tirhut and Nadiya. 

f Much injury has been done to the cause of truth by ignorant assertions, such as 
that the Hindus regard the pieces of stone or clay that they worship to be gods, this 
14 confuted by the fact that the Prana Pratisthd or infusion of divinity into an idol is 
a ceremony without which no sanctity is attributed to it, as may be seen at the time 
of the Durga Puja aud other Pujas when the idols arc flung into the river after the 
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worshipper of the lingam, and erected many temples ; on one occa- 
sion after the bricklayers finished some temples, they admitted they 
: could make them of better materials, the Raja indignant at their not 
' erecting for him the best temples ordered his attendants to put them 
to death. The Rdj4 lived to a good old age, a great worshipper of the 
lingam ; he died of sm^Il-pox and his wife performed Sati. 

His son Deb Manik succeeded and marched to Chittagong ; on his 
return he offered a human sacrifice : while worshipping the fourteen 
gods in the place of cremation, the officiating Br4hman induced a 
man to personate Siva and to direct the Rajd to kill his eight cham- 
pions as a sacrifice, which he did, but soon afterwards finding out that 
the Brihman had practised a deception he intended to kill him, but 
the Brdhman anticipated him and deprived the Raja of life, giving out 
that he had been killed by the fourteen gods in consequence of not 
performing their worship with proper ceremonies. This Brahman 
carried on an intrigue with the youngest wife of the late king and the 
two secured the power in their own hands, but it was of short duration, 
as the people being indignant with the prime minister assassinated him 
in his palankin, the pseudo Raja and his mother were also killed, and 
were all buried in one grave. The young Rija who succeeded, finding 
himself treated as a puppet by the prime minister had him assas- 
sinated by one of Ws favorites who intoxicated him with spirits after 
dinner. Braja Manik the .young Raja now made various conquests, 
the Rajas of Kasya and Silhet did him homage, the former presented 
five elephants and ten horses as a mark of vassalage, but the Raja 
being vexed at the insolence of the Kasya prince sent an army of 
1,200 Hdris or Mehtars, to fight against him with Kodnlis or spades ; 
the Rdjd, feeling that great disgrace was to be inflicted on him, persuaded 
the Rajd of Hirambu to intercede for him, who obtained his pardon 
and the Mehtars were stopped as they were on their march to Jaytitiii. 

deity takes its departure from them. This is probably a remnant of that primitive 
form of Sabian idolatry by which the planets were worshipped as being the residences 
of certain deities. But whether we regard the defence set up for Hindu idolatry on 
the Pantheistic grounds, that God being in all matter every thing is part of him, 
or that idols are symbolic ladders to iead^the vulgar from sense to spirit, we see 
enough to show us that popular idolatry may flourish side by side with a cold 
system of Deism. 
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One thousand Pathan horsemen revolted from the Raja, owing to the 
arrears of wages not being paid up ; they were on their march to Chitta- 
gong, and attempted to kill the R.4jd and take Rangamati, but were 
secured and the greater part were offered up as sacrifices to the fourteen 
gods. The king of Gaur sent 3,000 horse and 10,000 foot to Chitta- 
gong, the war lasted eight months. In one engagement the Tripura troops 
lost their general, Mohammed Khan the general of the king of Gaur was 
however taken prisoner confined in an iron cage and at the instigation 
« of the head Brahman priest, was sacrificed to the fourteen gods. 

At this time Bijaya Raja of Tripura marched to Bengal with an army 
composed of 26,000 infantry, and 5,000 horse besides artillery ; he went 
by 5,000 boats along the streams Brahmaputra and Lakhi to the Padnui ; 
at Sonargan, where he spent several days revelling in licentiousness, 
he took into his seraglio many beautiful young women ; he crossed the 
Brahmaputra by a bridge of boats and invaded Sylhet, where he dug 
several tanks, but his soldiers were very fond of plundering the people 
and one day they destroyed a village, the natives all fled, with the 
exception of a woman who caught one of the plunderers by the leg, 
he tied her by her hair to a post so that she could not move, on 
her husband returning in his indignation he beat the trooper so se- 
verely that he died ; the Raja ordered all the natives of that village 
to be punished ; after making presents to the Brafonans he returned 
to his capital Rangamati where he devoted one day to distributing gifts 
called KaJpa-taruf i, e. whatever request any one makes to the Raja 
he is to obtain it, but this is limited to one day and only a select 
number are admitted into the palace to make application. The astro- 
loger having declared that his youngest son Ananta would succeed 
to the throne, the Raja sent his eldest son on a pilgrimage to Orissa. 
Ananta married the daughter of Gupi Prasad, the commander-in-chief 

* The Kalpa-taru or Kalpa-briJcshya was one of the fabled trees of Indra's 
heaven, eating the fruit of which would effect the accomplishment of any wish, like 
the Kdmadhetiu or cow of plenty mentioned in the Raghu Vansa, The English 
fairy tales give us a similar object in Fortunatus' wishing cap, while the Arabian 
Nights abound with references to this. Probably some floating traditions respect- 
ing the tree of knowledge in the garden of Eden may have given rise to this 
notion of the Kalpa-brikshya. 

t This man^s life shews how men of low origin often rise to power. In these 
times Gupi was originally the Raja's Gomastha at Dharmanugar, while there he 
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his father soon after died of small pox having reigned 47 years, his 
corpse was followed to the pyre by a great number of women. 

Ananta Mtinik succeeded to the throne by the help of his father-in- 
law the quondam cook, with whom Ananta always dined. After the 
king reigned 1 J years he was strangled at the instigation of his father- 
in-law who mounted the throne under the title of Udaya Mdnik, Ills 
daughter demanded to burn as a sati with her husband, but this was 
refused, she then claimed the throne and was allowed to be Rani of 
Chandipur, while Udaya made Rangainati his capital, which he adorned * 
with beautiful buildings, temples, and tanks, changing its name to 
Udayapur. lie kept 240 wives who were so dissolute that they per- 
/suaded not only other men but even the prince of Gaur to cohabit with 
= them, as he was on a visit to the Raja of Tripura. When the Raja heard 
of it, he had some of them trampled to death by elephants, and others 
devoured alive by dogs. As the Patans were marching on Chittagong, 
the Tripura troops were sent to attack them, which they did during 
tlie night, notwithstanding the unfavourable omens of the flapping of 
the vulture’s wings, falling of fire from the sky and the barking of foxes. 
The Tripura troops were routed with a loss of 40,000 men while the 
Patans lost only 5,000. The war lasted for five years. Udaya Manik 
died five years after this from having taken a poisoned pill of quick- 
silver given by a woman. At this period numbers died from famine 
and from disease the result of it, 

Jaya Mdnik, the sou of the late king, succeeded, but only nominally, 
as his uncle Ruuag Narayan had the real power ; as the latter saw that 
Amara Manik had great influence, he asked him one day to dinner with 
the intention of intoxicating and then killing him, but a friend at table 
by cutting the stalk of a pan leaf hinted to him the intention of his 
enemies, he pretended to be unwell retired from table and went instantly 
to the stable — but the horse was gone! on this he seized by force the 
horse of a Khaista and made his escape. He soon rallied his friend’s 
sons around him and proceeded to attack Runag, he provided each of 
his soldiers with a piece of cloth 9 feet long to strangle their enemies 

climbed a tree belonging to a Brahman who beat him so severely that he was driven 
from the place in great disgrace, he became a cook to the Raju, then a Chaukidar, 
afterwards having taken an oath on the Salagram he was appointed Commander- 
in-Cbief and his daughter was subsequently married to the Raja’s son, 
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in the same way as Runag had intended to strangle him. Runug being 
in a fort sent to his brother for troops, but a forged letter was carried 
by the messenger and the brother was so joyous on receiving it that he 
prostrated himself on the ground, the messenger on this as instructed, 
cut his head off and it was thrown into the fort, this so terrified Runiig 
that he ran away to an uninhabited place, his enemies found him sub- 
sequently in a tank where he had been for two days immersed up to his 
chin having his head covered with a rice pot, the head was cut off by a 
* soldier and carried to Amara Miinik who gave him the name of Sahas 
Narayan. Jaya Manik sent to ask why he had killed his relation, he 
answered by dispatching troops against the Raja, who fled and was 
overtaken : his head was cut off. 

Amara Manik mounted the throne, he was the brother of Rijaya 
Manik, his mother was a private individual whom his father fell in 
love with, struck one day with her beauty as she was drying her hair 
in the sun. Amara Manik resolved on virtuous deeds by digging tanks ; 
he ordered all the landlords of his kingdom to send coolies for this 
purpose, accordingly nine zemindars sent 7,300 coolies. The zemindar 
of Taraf in Sylhet refused, an army of 22,000 men was sent against 
him, his son was taken prisoner, put into a cage, and brought to 
Udayapur, The Raja next (A. D. 1582) marched an army against the 
Mohammedan commander of Sylhet, whom he defeated. The order of 
the troops in battle resembled in figure the sacred bird Gaduda, the two 
generals in the van represented the beak, — the troops on the flanks the 
wing, and the main army the body ; during the fight both parties 
became fatigued when a suspension of arms took place by mutual j 
agreement ; they afterwards resumed the battle, when the Musalmans - 
were defeated. Sylhet from this time (A. D. 1514) became tributary to 
Tripura. The Raja next defeated the zeminddrs of Balaram who re- 
fused to submit, on the ground that Amara Manik was not of the royal 
line, but he was also defeated. On this occasion a Brahman was acci- 
dentally killed, which caused great grief through the kingdom and the 
king made a private atonement for it. After this he sacked the fine 
city of Bdkla and sold the men as slaves. He then returned to his 
capital and performed a grand ceremony on the completion of his tank 
as also the ceremony of tula or presenting to a Brahman gold of the 
same weight with his own body. 
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While the Tripura people were enjoying the seclusion arising from 
their insulated position a new enemy, the Muhammadans, made their 
appearance and invaded the country, A. D. 1587. Delay in defending 
the land was at first caused by the Tripura commander Isstlh Khan 
waiting for a lucky day, but at last he obtained the consent of the Viziers 
to furnish him with troops, and he also won the favour of the Rani who 
tested his sincerity by giving him the water in which she had washed 
her body : he drank it. 12,000 troops marched against the Musalmans 
who fled without coming to action.* 

The Bhut or Devils are said to have been hostile to the Raj^ at this 
time, because he cut down Bat trees under which they dwelt, their pre- 
sence having been known by the trees shaking without any natural cause. 
When the Raja cut down the trees, water gushed out which formed a 
lake and in order to appease the anger of these Devils he offered up 
human sacrifices, but in vain, on the banks of the tank. The people 
were greatly alarmed at this time, at the spread of rumours that 12.5 
boys must be immolated to propitiate the devils, and that Udipur and 
the whole country would be destroyed by an inundation. 

The Raja subsequently declared war against Arrakan, invaded it and 
took many places, he was repulsed by a junction of the Mug troops 
with the Portugueseff but he regained his ground ; the Baja sent a 
letter to the king of Arrakan, challenging his troops to battle, the 
latter replied that he would* postpone fighting till next year ; the Raja 

♦ This presents a wide contrast to the behaviour of the Bengalis when invaded bjr 
Bakhtiy^r Khiliji, the Muhammadans met with no resistance ; but this must be stated 
on the other side that Nadya was deserted previously by the nobles owing to a convic- 
tion that resistance would be vain. However in one place the Bengalis subsequently 
fought for their independance— on the field of Pandud near the Burdwan road, — the 
CHSUS belli was — the Hindus finding the bones of a cow which had afforded the 
materials for a feast to the Muhammadans, in revenge killed a Muhammadan child, 
troops were marclied against the Hiiulu Raja of Peruya, and after a hard contested 
battle the last spark of Bengali independance was extinguished. 

t This is the first notice taken of the Portuguese, though they had come into 
Bengal in 1566, as mercenary troops in the service ofthe king of Gaur. They carried 
on a system of plunder and piracy which would have disgraced even the buccaneers 
of the West Indies, the desolate state of the Sundarbans, now the abode of alligators 
and tigers, but once affording a residence to an industrious and numerous popula- 
tion, bear witness to the depredations of the Portuguese. 

4 B 
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concurred in this and both agreed to fight before the celebration of 
the Durga Puja, in order that the slain miglit be offered as sacrifices 
to Durga. The Tripura troops accordingly retired into winter quarters. 
But Sekandar Shah the king of the Mugs did not wait for the Durga 
Puja, he invaded and took Chittagan. The Raja of Tripura sent 
an army under the command of his three sons to repel them. On 
this the king of the Mugs wished to make peace and sent the brothers 
a crown of ivory as a present, a dispute arose among them as to who 
* should possess it, and one who lost it abused the Mugs. This led to 
a battle, the Mugs were defended by stockades, and on Jagier, one 
of the Raja’s sons, attempting to mount a wounded elephant, the animal 
maddened with pain, seeing his ornaments seized him and trampled 
him to death : the Tripura soldiers fled ; another battle was fought 
which was gained by the Mugs in consequence of a disagreement be- 
tween two thousand Patan cavalry. The Mugs marched on to Udipur 
which they plundered, A. D. loS/, the Raja fled to the forests of Dum 
Ghat,* In consequence of these misfortunes, as well as from bad omens 
and unpleasant dreams, the Raja resolved to destroy himself, having 
bathed in ** the sacred Maui river,” he swallowed a quantity of opium 
and died, in the course of a day. 

He was succeeded by his son Rajadhara Manik, the Rani l\is mother 
performed Sati ‘‘decorating her person with all her ornaments and 
directing Rama’s name to be written on her body.” Rajadhar in oppo- 
sition to the wish of his nobles gave away much land to the Brahmans 
stating that in his old age he might not be able to do so; he was an 
enthusiastic Vihhnuvite, employing eight singers to chaunt the praises 
of Hari day and night. He did not perform the most trivial action 
without the order of his head Brahman. lie erected a temple to 
Vishnu and surrounded it with a flower and fruit garden in which 
he worshipped every day. Adin I'agrul king of Gaur thinking him 

* The Mugs are of the same race with the Kukis to whose language the Mug 
bears a strong affinity. They have at various times exhibited a considerable amount 
of energy, and at one period they contended with the Burmese for the sovereignty of 
Asam. They resemble in their career the Mahrattas, but history does not hand 
down to U8 any great leaders ; being governed in the patriarchal mode by chief- 
tains and divided into clans, they could not bring a centralising power to bear on 

their conquests. 
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peaceable, sent troops to plunder the country, but they were repulsed. 
The Riija one day absorbed in meditation, while walking on the banks 
of the river Gumti and drinking the water in which the image of 
Vishnu had been washed, fell into the river and was drowned. 

Jashadhara Maiiik succeeded hiin, A. D. 1591. Ilaseyu Shah king 
of the Mugs, continued at war with him for twenty-one years, and the 
Muhammadans by the direction of Jehangir, who wanted horses and 
elephants, invaded Tripura ; the Moguls proved victorious headed by 
the Nawab Fatteh Jang, the capital was taken and the Raja was sent a 
prisoner to Delhi : he was allowed to go on pilgrimage to Benares, 
Allahabad, Mathra, Brindaban, and was offered his throne again on 
condition of paying tribute in horses and elephants, but he declined, 
saying, his country was too much impoverished by the devastations of 
the soldiers to allow of being taxed. He died at Brindaban of fever in 
the seventy-second year of his age ‘‘ while meditating on the excellency 
of Vishnu,’’ his body was burnt with costly perfumes. 

In the meanwhile the Mogul troops were guilty of great atrocities 
in Tripura, plundering the temples and robbing the inhabitants, they 
even drained the tanks in search of treasure ; they continued this 
course for two years and a half, until a dreadful plague caused them 
to leave the country.* Kalyan Manik was raised by the nobles to the 
throne, in the year 1()25 ; he coined mohurs in Siva’s name and his 
own, he made a tour of his dominions distributing money and land to 
the Brahmans whom he held in such reverence that he made them eat 
before him, he w.'is also kind to the poor and equitable to Ins subjects. 
The emperor of Delhi finding he refused to pay tribute directed the 
Nawdb of Murshidabad to send an army against Tripura, the troops 
carried with them a famous cannon made of leather, but they were 

* It is owing to similar conduct of the Musaliniins us well as the effects of climate 
that we have so few remains of antiquity in Bengal. No regard was paid to any 
thing Hindu. In Gaur which is said to have been the capital of Bengal 700 B. C. 
almost every Hindu monument has disappeared long since, having been cither de- 
stroyed or used for Muhammadan purposes. The policy of the Muhammadans in 
Bengal was like that of Edward the Third towards the Scotch, — the destruction of 
every remnant of a people’s nationality and ancient memorials ; the Muhammadans 
made an effort, but a vain one, to extirpate the Bengali language by making the Per- 
sian the only one recognised by Government and discountenancing every effoit to 
create a Bengali literature. 
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defeated. The Raj4 then applied himself to devotional objects, he 
observed the ceremony of tuldf gave presents of horses, elephants, &c, 
to the Brahmans and particularly to those who came from Mathra, 
Benares, and Orissa, he paid the travelling expenses of those Brahmans 
who were desirous of making a pilgrimage. lie died A. D. 1059. 

We make a passing remark that though Bakhtiyar Khiliji the con- 
queror of Nadiva, invaded Asim, he found the j)Cople not the feeble race 
he had met with at Nadiya, and retired broken-hearted from deteat. 
It was not until a late period the Musahnaiis entered Tripura led by a 
desire to obtain elephants which they wanted for military purposes. 

A. D. 1059, Gobinda Mfinik mounted the Tripura throne, his wife 
was a devotee who dug a tank called after her own name, she had also 
coined rnohars in which her own name was on one side, that of the 
Rajfi and Mva s on the other. The ste|)-brother of the llaja, having 
obtained assistance from the Nawab of Murshidabad attempted to gain 
possession of the throne ; the Baja being a peaceable man and not wish- 
ing to fight with a relative, fled to the king of Arakfin, who gave him an 
hospitable reception, and Chattra Mauik obtained possession of the 
throne, but he died of small-pox after a reign of seven years. 

While Gobind was at A'rakan, Slnih Suja, the son of the emperor 
Shah Jehan, came there; having been defeated by his brother and 
disgusted vuth the world, he marched through Tripura to Arakaii in 
order to embark thence for Mecca where he intended to end his 
days, he was received very kindly by the ex- llaja of Tripura who gave 
him a Nimcha sword as a mark of his gratitude. But the king of 
Arakau jirctending that Slnih Suja had conspired against his life by 
sending soldiers in disguise into his palace in (/ulist in order to assas- 
sinate him, resolved to kill him, l)ut being a Buddhist he could not shed 
blood except in battle, he had him therefore bound and [uit into a boat 
on the river, a plank being taken out of the boat it sank with Suja 
fast bound in her, the King satisfying his conscience by drowning 
him, and not shedding his blood ; the consort of Suja plunged a dagger 
into her bosom rather than submit to the embraces of the Baja of 
Abakan ; while her daughters poisoned themselves. 

* Since Hindus have ciascd to be the rulers of India the ceremony of luld to 
the great |)ccmiiary loss of the Brahmans has ceased to be obseived in India; it 
eonsibted in the king’s giving his own weight of gold or silver to the Brahmans. 
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The usurper having died, Gobinda was again ekcted to the throne ; 
he sold the sword given him by Shah Snja, and devoted the money to 
objects of utility ; he gave presents of salt to all the people of UJipur, 
cultivated the wastes of Maharkul, and granted land at a reduced rent 
to the Brahmans, confirming his donation on copper-plates ; he died 
much regretted, and was succeeded by his son. During his reign in- 
trigues were made with the Nawab of Murshidabad* to dispossess him 
of the throne — but in vain. 

Ratna Manik succeeded when oidy five years old, when he grew up • 
he married one hundred and twenty wives ; the heir apparent was guilty 
of great cruelty, on which account Shaista Khan, Nawab of Bengal, 
took him prisoner and sent him to Delhi. 

Nareudra Manik usurped the throne through his influence with the 
Nawab of Dacca, hut his deceit being found out, the Nawab deposed 
him and reinstated the former Raja; but he did not hold it long, as 
his brother by intriguing with the Nawab of Murshidabad gained 
the throne; his ministers telling him that as two tigers cannot remain 
in the same jangal, nor one wife with two husbands, so neither could 
he remain with the old Raja ; he therefore had liim strangled, but after 
that period he never enjoyed peace, being haunted with dreams of some 
person strangling him in the same way as he had strangled liis brother, 
he gradually wasted away in fleshy 

Dharma Manik succeecfcd. The Nawab of Murshidabad having 
depiived him of a large portion of territory on the plains, locating 
Mogul zemindars in them, and tl\e Mogul troops at Udipur proving a 
great annoyance, the Raja resolved to destroy them : he invited them 
to dinner and intoxicating them with strong liquor, he had the palace 
gates shut when all were killed with the exception of a few who climb- 
ed the walls and so escaped. 

At this time, A. D. 1739, Jagat Rama, the son of Satra Manik, who 
had long lived an exile from his country at Dacca, induced the iSawab 
of Dacca to send an army to enforce his claims to the throne of 
"Iripura, he j)romising to pay np the arrears of tribute; the Muham- 

* This statement of Murshidabad being the capital contradicts the accounts of 
the historians that until 1701 Jaflitr Khan did not remove the seat of government 
from Dacca to Murshidabad, which received its name from Murshid Kuli Khan. 
However mention is made of the place in the reign of Akbur. 
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madan troops however were defeated, but in a second invasion the 
Raja fled and Jagat Rarna was made Raja, a large body of Moslem troops 
was stationed inTripnra, its name was changed to Ranshanabad, or city 
of light : as it was an essential part of the Moslem polity wherever they 
gained an asceinlancy to alter the names ot ])ersons and ])laces, like 
the Russians with their Panslavism, they aimed at niaking the Arabic 
language as well as religion predominant wherever the Crescent shone. 
In a similar way the Muhammadans in India made a knowledge of 
Persian a sine rjud non as a qualification tor oflice, their great policy was 
to denationalize the Hindus hy discouraging the study of the Sanskrita 
and Vernacular languages, — but after the operation of this system for 
six centuries in Bengal, what has been the result? When the glorious 
measure of Lord W. Bentinck was promulgated, directing the Verna- 
culars to he the language of the (murts, Persian found few advocates 
except ill interested Amlas and Maulavis who realised their profits by 
mystifying the jieople through the veil of a foreign language. Persian 
as a hranch of education is almost extinct in Bengal except in a few 
Madrassas. 

By ingratiating himself with* Jagat Set, the w^ealthy banker of 
Murshidabad, the old Raja regained his throne, and reigned for 
eighteen years subsequently ; he had the Mahabharat and other 
old books translated for him. His son succeeded him and refusing 
to pay tribute he was taken prisoner, but to avoid further indignities 
he poisoned himself. Jaya Manik succeeded, but the eldest son of 
the late Raja, who had long resided at Murshidabad, through his 
influence with the Nawab gained the throne, promising to pay up the 
arrears of tribute ; but he did not remain long on it, an intrigue was 
formed against him at the Court of Murshidabad, and India Manik 
was placed on the throne by the Nawab, an intrigue was formed against 

♦ Jayat aSW, or the banker of the world, a title he received from the Court of 
Dellii, was a member of a Jain family, as famous for banking transactions as the 
Rothschilds ; Burke said of them that their transactions were as extensive as the 
Bank of Enj^land. Holding the purse strings they possessed almost unlimited 
influence at Murshidabad which continued until the Exchequer was removed to 
Calcutta in 1772. At one period when the Mahrattas plundered Murshidabad 
■ Jagat Set lost one crore of Rupees, but the loss seemed to trouble him little, he 
had so much treasure in store. 
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him also at the Nawab’s Court, but he went in person to the Nawab 
promising to pay the arrears ; he obtained a certificate of his profi- 
ciency in the Persian language. lie died after a reign of four years. 

Bijaya Manik was a|)pointed Raja by the Nawab with a salary of 
12»0u^Rs. monthly, on the stipulation of sending all the revenue to 
Murshidabad — but falling into arrears he was sent prisoner to the 
capital, where lie died in confinement some time after. Sainsher Jang 
obtained the government and agreed to pay the revenue without any 
delay, but the peoi>le not recognising him as the legitimate heir, he ^ 
then installed as Uaja, one of the Tii})ura family, who resided at 
Soiuirgan, but they still refused ; a battle was fought in which Shamsher 
was victorious ; he governed for twelve years with such cruelty and 
caused such loud complaints to be raised on account of his atrocities 
that the Nawab had him seized and blown from the mouth of a gun. 
Kislien Wanik succeeded. The Dewan of the Nawab collected all 
his forces at Chittagan and advanced against the Kaja of Tripura who 
was defeated at Kasha. He soon after died. 

After an interregnum of five years in consetjuence of disputes as to 
who should succeed, in which the Kukis were called in by one party 
as combatants, Dtirga Manik, the Jubaraja, received from the Knglish 
government the Khelat as Raja in IS08; after four years he pro- 
ceeded with his family on a pilgrimage to Benares, Prayag ; while on 
his way to Gaya he died 'near Patna and was burned on the banks 
of the Ganges. Ilis late rival Rama Ganga w'as appointed by the 
English Goverment Raja according to the Tripura laws of succession, 
though several of his rivals disputed his title by force, the Kyphangs 
aided one party, but the English soon decided the difiicnlty. The 
Raja sent presents to the Governor General, and on the occasion of his 
installation gave a magnificent feast ; he applied hiiuseU' then to reli- 
gious duties, having built a temple at Brindaban at an exj)enHe of 
21, 000 rupees. He erected a temple to M\a at Ganga Sugar, cleared 
out the tank there, and gave the rent of several villages for suj)plying 
the fourteen gods on that island with boiled rice ; the Kukis revolted 
but were subdued, and consented to pay their usual tribute of coins 
and ivory. In 1822, the people of Ilaramba submitted to the English 
Government, having been previously very much oppressed by the 
Burmese. 
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In 1705, Tripura came under British rule^ the income of the Riija 
then, was about 300,000 rupees. Krishna Mauik was made Raja by 
the aid of the English, haviii^r succeeded to Shainslier Khan noted 
for his cruelty and tyranny, lie performed the ceremony of tula 
and gave away large sums of money, particularly to the pandits of 
ISadiydf though he could not be as liberal as before, English collectors 
being appointed in the country. Krislnui Jlauik died after a reign of 
twenty-three years, there being no Jubaraja, his tjueen ruled the country 
‘ for some time, but the people did not submit willingly to her sway ; 
she then petitioned (iovernment who couliruied her recpiest that Ra- 
jendra Mauik, her nephew, might succeed, which he did A. 1). 1785. 
Cotton was cultivated in Tripura in his time, and an invasion of the 
Mugs was repelled, tlie revenue collected i)y the English amounted to 
1,3!), 000 Rnj)ees. The Kukis were also punished severely hy the 
Raja for an inroad made on the country. Rajeudra married the daugliter 
of the Raja of Manipur ; he made an image of eight melals which he 
placed in the sanctuary of I>rindal)an ; he became a gieat devotee, 
spending four mouths in prayer to the gods without speaking to any 
one, he then abdicated the throne and assumed the habit of a Sannyasi ; 
he died soon after, having reigned 10 years. 

In 1826, the Raja died, when dying he sent for his spiritual guide 
and ])ut his foot on his head, an eclipse of the moon 0 (*i*urred at the 
same time, wliich was con>idered a sure sigh that the Ihija would go to 
heaven ; when he bteame insensible, a salagram was [ilaced on his breast. 
On the occasion of his <Sraddha 18,000 Rupees were distributed among 
the poor, which was collected by subscription, as the Raja's hrothcr was 
too much in debt to afford it. The late Raj;i reigned eleven years, he 
was accomplished in the Persian language, and also serving and tiring a 

* The pnndita of Nadiya have for several centuries evercised eonsiderable influ- 
ence ill the East of Bengal, and in the district of Asain tliey made great progress in 
their proselyting elTorts, though it is a popular notion that Hinduism admits of no 
proselytes, yet vuiious instances could be adduced on the opposite side. The fact 
that the Asiimese language is almost a pure derivation of Sanskrita, though the early 
conquerors the Alioms were not a Hindu race, shews the powerful ascendancy that 
Hindu Institutions must have attained at an early period over them : Brahmanism 
now is stationary in its pioceedings, but in former days it seemed as anxious to vend 
its spiritual wares as are the Mahrwari and Mogul met chants to dispose of their 
articles in trade. 
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gun quickly ; his bones were sent to Brindabana. The Jubaraja Kasi 
Chandra was nominated by the English Government his successor, who 
sent to him a Khelat of honor consisting of the following articles,— a 
short sleeved jacket, a large dress, turban, a cloth band to encircle the 
head, gold band for the head. 

The Raja was noted for his dissipated habits and his respect for the 
Brahmans ; he died in 1829 after a short reign of three years; his 
Rani on hearing of his death, committed suicide. 

The portion of this history, relating to the English period, contains * 
little matters of interest beyond the squabbles between Rjljils and Col- 
lectors, expensive marriages and feasts given to Brahmans by zemindars 
as deeply involved in debt as some of our Chowringhce magnates. 

There are a few points omitted in this history which are rather 
singular — no mention is made of Dacca though it carried on a trade 
with the Romans, and its muslins were used by the ladies of Rome in 
the days of the CiXisars. No reference is made to Buddhism, though 
it was at one period the predominant religion in Bengal, and extended 
its sway from the Indian Ocean to the frontiers of China : this may 
be accounted for, perhaps, on the ground that those chronicles were 
composed by Brahmans who may have adopted in them their usual 
policy of taking little notice of their religious opponents, passing over 
their history in contemptuous silence. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL 

For October, 1850. 


The usual monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society was held 
in its Rooms, on the 2nd instant, at half-past 8 r. m. 

Welby Jackson, Esq., Vice-President, in the ('hair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Read letters — 

1st. From W. Seton Karr, Esq., Under Secretary to the Govern^ 
ment of Bengal, forwarding, for the use of the Museum of Economic 
Geology, a Map of the Cuttack district. 

2nd. From Sir II. M. Elliot, Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor General, transmitting, for publication in the Society’s 
Journal, a Statistical Report on the Spiti Valley together with a sketch 
Map drawn up by (>apt. W. E. Ilay, Assistant Commissioner in Kulii. 

Ordered — that the thanks of the Society be conveyed to the Most 
Noble the Governor General for the report. 

3rd. From Dr. G. Buist, Bombay, enclosing a paper on the gene- 
ral vibration or descent and upheaval, which seems, at a recent geolo- 
gical period, to have occurred all over the northern Hemisphere. 
Ordered for publication in the Journal. 

4th. From W. Seton Karr, Esq., Under Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, presenting two copies of a Map of Arabia for the use 
of the Society’s Library. 

5th. From Capt. J, C. Ilannyngton, Chota Nagpur, forwarding a 
note to be appended to the Barometrical Tables, lately presented by 
him to the Society. 
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6th. From Dr. T. S. Wise, submitting the following extract from 
ft letter of his brother J. P. Wise, Esq. respecting the History of the 
Tipperah Raj lately forwarded by him for publication in the Bibliothe- 
ca Indica. 

“The Rajmalla of the Tipperah Family which bears all the marks 
of antiquity, is kept with the greatest care by Wazicr or Rajpandit. 
He gave me the original MS. for a few days to copy, as a great favour, 
I was at the time in charge of the Maharajirs affairs, and I have 
every reason to believe it to be a genuine record of the Tipperah 
Family.^’ 

Ordered that the letter be brought forward for consideration, on tlie 
receipt of the Rev. Mr, Long’s report on the original MS. 

7th. From E. Blyth, Esq., communicating a short note on the Bird- 
devouring habits of a species of spider, by Capt. W. S. Shcrwill. 

8th. From Cajit. M. Kittoe, Benares ; enclosing a note on an 
inscription engraved upon a brick found some years ago in a field near 
a village in the Juanporc district, also a transcript from the original^ 
and a translation by James Ballantyne, Esq. Principal of the Benares 
College, and suggesting that the second part of the Naishada be print- 
ed in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The Secretary stated that the w’ork named by Captain Kittoe, is in 
the press, and will shortly be published. 

9th. Extracts were also read from a private letter of Capt. Kittoe, 
offering to send down a large collection of Buddhist sculptures from 
Benares. Referred to the Council. 

10th. From B. II. Hodgson, Esq., forwarding Vocabularies from 
the North Western Frontier and Ceylon in continuation of his series 
of Vocabularies intended to exhibit the glottological afiinities of the 
whole of the aborigines of India. 

11th. From Mr. Blyth, enclosing a continuation ol his Conspectus 
of the Ornithology of India. 

12th. From Capt. T. Latter, submitting a work entitled, “ Selec- 
tions from the Vernacular Buddhist Literature of Burmah,” and soli- 
citing the Society’s patronage to the same. Referred to the Oriental 
Section. 

13th. From R. W. G. Frith, Esq., forwarding a specimen of Nepal 
paper presented to the Society by C. Chapman, Esq. 
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14th. From Dr. E. Roer, submitting an extract trom a letter of 
professor Wilson to Dr. Ballantyne, recommending the publication of 
the text and an English translation of the Anumdna Khanda ; also the 
subjoined from a letter of Dr. Albert Weber. 

Extract from a letter, from Dr. Webkr, dated the 25th July, 1850. 

« I have received the fourteen first Nos. of the Bibliotheca Indies and Dr. 
Hajberlin’s Anthology, for which valuable presents, I return ray most 
sincere thanks to the Asiatic Society. 1 have given a notice of Uiose works 
in the third number of my Journal, “ Vedaic Studies.” The Bibliotheca is 
indeed a splendid undertaking, and we are much indebted for it to the 
Asiatic Society, and to yourself. Lassen also, in the last number of his 
Journal, has spoken of it in high terms. 

Messrs. Duemmuller and Co. will in about eight days forward to Messrs. 
Allen and Co. the 20 copies of the two first volumes of the Yajur to which 
the Asiatic Society has subscribed. Dr. Marwitz rather wishes to receive the 
amount of the subscription in money, than its value in books, as the sub* 
scription has not yet covered the expenses of the edition, lias the Society 
authorized Allen and Co. to pay the amount of the subscription ? If not, 
you will much oblige me by requesting the Society to give directions to 
Allen and Co. to that effect. As this time the copies of two volumes will be 
despatched at once, the sum will amount to i?4(). The third volume is to 
appear at the end of February, 1851. , 

You appear not to have received the first number of my “ Vedaic Studies” 
when you wrote to me (3rd May), and yet I sent it already on the 1th Aug., 
last year, to Messrs. Allen and Co. 

Stenzler is zealously employed with an edition of the “ Grihyasfitras by 
Aswalayana, Parasara and Gabhila,” and all these labours are preparatory 
to a complete history of Indian law which he intends publishing. Jloefer, 
of whom a Sanscrit Anthology lately appeared, is to edit Vararuchis Pra- 
krit grammar. Aufrecht and Kuhn publish a journal for the comparison 
of the Latin, Greek, German and Sanscrit languages. Bergstadt in Lpsala 
has published Sankara’s Jnanabodhim, and will soon edit the BrahmasOtras 
with the commentary of Sankara. Spiegel of Erlangen prints here (in Ber- 
lin) his Pazend Grammar, and his great edition of the Vendidad Sadi with 
Pehlvi, Sancrit, Persian and German translation will soon be commenced. 
An excellent commentary on Hiob (Job) has been published here by Schlott- 
mann. Langlois in Paris has already edited the first four Ashtakas of the 
Rig in a French superficial translation. A reprint of Wilson’s dictionary 
will, with his permission, be made by Auber and Co.” 
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After some discussion as to the propriety of allowing a synopsis of 
the proceedings of the Society to be published in the newspapers, it 
was proposed by Mr. J. R. Colvin, seconded by Capt. Broome, and re- 
solved, that it be left to the discretion of the Council, by direction to 
the Secretary, to allow an abstract of the Society’s proceedings to be 
published in the newspapers. 

The Zoological Curator and Librarian having submitted their usual 
monthly Reports the meeting adjourned. 

Confirmed at a meeting held on the 6th November, 1850. 

Welby Jackson, Vice-President. 

Fletcher Hayes, Secretary. 

Report of Curator, Zoological Department, 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 

Sir, — I have this month to report the presentations of, 

1. From Babii Uajentlra Mullick, the carcass of a dwarf long-haired 
goat, from Sikim ; and of a young female of the Ovis Grnelin, nobis, 
received from liiissora. 

2. From R. W. G, Frith, Esq. a dead Australian Parrakeet (Melopsitta^ 
ctis undulatus), 

3. From Messrs. Cook and Co. the carcass of a newly born foal, since 
prepared as a skeleton, 

4. From Win. fheobald, Esq., Junr. a skin of Manis javanica; and two 
specimens in spirit of Rhenolophus lep{dus, nobis, — the latter from near 
Colgong. According to Mr, Theobald, only 3 or 4 pairs of this Bat inhabit- 
ed the large cave in which he captured the pair presented for the Museum. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Obediently Your’s, 

E. Blyth. 

Asiatic Society's Rooms, Sept, 30th, 1850. 

Library, 

The following books have been added to the Library since the last meet- 
ing. 

Presented. 

Journal of the Archaeological Society of Delhi—Sept., 1850. (2 copies.) 
— By the Society. 

Report of the Revenue Administration* of the Lower Provinces, for the 
official year 1848-9.— By the Government op Bengal. 
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Ma})S of the Damudah aiul Adji Coal Fields in the Zillahs of West Burd- 
wan, Manbhoorn and Becrbhooin, in Bein^al, witli sections of Coal Beds, 
&c. (2 sets).— By thk Samk. 

Map of Aral)ia, compiled from all the most recent authorities, by order of 
the (h)urt of Directors of the Fast India Company. By John Walker, (2 
copies).‘“Bv THE Same. 

Map of the District of Cuttack, surveyed by Lieut. Smitli, Bengal 
Artillery. — By the Same. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for July and Aug. 1S5(), (2 copies). — 
By the Same. 

Ditto ditto, for Aug. ISoO. — Bv the Editor. 

The Oriental Bajitist, No. Ki.— B y the Editor. 

Tlie Calcutta Christian Observer for Oct. ISoO.— By the Editors. 

The Oriental Christian Sjiectator. — By the Editor. 

Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor Generars Otlice, Calcutta, 
for the month of August, ISoO. — By the Deuuty Surveyor Gicnerae. 

ExeJianyrd, 

The Athemcuin, Nos. IISG I EKk 
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For Novemrer, 1850. 

The Society met on the 6th instant at half past 8 p. m. 

Uon'ble Sir James Colvtle, President, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

John lleddic, flsq. was named for ballot at the next meeting ; pro- 
posed by the President and seconded by Rev. J. Long. 

Read letters — 

Ist. From J. G. Forbes, Esq., ofiiciating Secretary, Bombay Branch 
of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, forwarding a copy of the 13th number of 
the Transactions of that Society. 

2iid. From J. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to the Government of tlie 
North Western Provinces, amiouneing tliat the Ilon'ble the Lieutenant 
Governor has been pleased, in compliance with the request of the 
Society, to direct Mr. E. A. Rcade, Commissioner of the Benares Divi- 
sion, to give such assistance as lies in his power to Capt. Rittoe in his 
archaiological researches in that district, when the important duties 
whicli now occupy his time and talents admit of his attention being 
diverted. 

3rd. From D. W. Mitchell, Esq., Secretary to the Zoological So- 
ciety of London, communicating the thanks of that institution for (he 
Journal of the Asiatic Society for December, 1847, to July, 181.4, 
presented to it by the Society. 

4th. From Capt. George iM. Siddons, 1st Light Cavalry, forwarding 
a translation of the Vichitra Nataka, a text book of the Sikhs. Refer- 
red to the Oriental Section. 

5th. From Dr. Seyffarth, Librarian of the German Oriental So- 
ciety, (Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft) returning thanks for 
the following donations, viz. Dr. JImberlin s Sanskrita Anthology, and 
Bibliotheca ludica Nos. I to 14. 

(ith. From C. Giibbins, E^j., xAgra, communicating a Daily Re- 
gister of Temperature kept during a part of 1850, at Meerut. Ordered 
to be published in the Journal. 

7th. From Dr. A. Cam})bell, Darjeling, forwarding a j)apcr on the 
storms of Tibet, in reply to the queries published in the 3rd number of 
the Journal. 
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Ordered — that the best thanks of the Society be conveyed to Dr. 
Campbell, and the paper be printed in the Journal. 

8th. From C. Morehead, Esq., Superintendent, Grant Medical Col- 
lege, presenting copies of the Report of the College for 1845 to 1850. 

9th. From Capt. A. Fytche, presenting a slab of stone with a 
Sanskrit ( ?) Inscription in the Gupta character, from Arracan. 

Capt. Fytche being present at the meeting thanks^ of the Society for 
the donation were tendered him in person by the President. 

10th. The Council submitted the following report on the Museum 
of Economic Geology. 

Report on the Museum of Economic Geology, 

Although this is not the kind of report which I could have desired to 
present to the Society, inasmuch as it does not give a just idea of what has 
been done, and omits wholly the important points of the nature of the work, 
and the hinderances the Museum labours under ; being in fact but a brief 
extract from a much longer report; yet as the Council think it quite 
sufficient, I have the honour to submit it, in compliance with their wishes. 

The question of the Progress” of the Museum may be considered in so 
many lights that it must be replied to generally. Its progress then as 
regards additions to its collections though not equal to what has been 
obtained in former years is still good, when we consider that, depending 
upon voluntary contributions, it must always, and necessarily, be very slow in 
a country like India where so few persons, even if with the knowledge and 
opportunities required, can afford to collect for us. As regards its arrange- 
ments and registry it has been, as from the commencement, kept completely 
arranged and catalogued, and as regards the different researches carried on, 
the successful ones and those worth publishing will partly be found in the 
Society’s Journal as it appears,* and in my report when published, and 
others will be brought forward as soon as cohiplete, and if of sufficient 
importance to occupy space in the Journal, 

The following is a list of Collections presented to the Museum of Economic 
Geology, July, 1849 to July, 1850. 

Dr. Spilsbury. 

Capt. Sherwill, Cape Specimens. 

Burra Burra Mines. 

Deoghur Copper. 

-■ Beerbhoom ditto. 

— — - Ditto Coal. 

* Wc have but live numbers for 1849-50, July to July yet published. 
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Captain Wallage, Labuan Coal, &c. 

Captain Brooke, Zinc from Rajpootana. 

Messrs. Duncan and Sweetland, Rajraehal Geological Specimeni. 

Captain Campbell, Bundlecund, ditto ditto. 

Mr. Theobald, Jimr., Survey (Rocks) from the Burdwan district. 

Drs. Campbell and Hooker from Bootan, Geological Specimens. 

Mr. Homfray, Ball Coal. 

Mr. Theobald, Junr. ditto. 

Mr. Torrens, Iron from Beerbhoom. 

Rev. Mr. Thomas from Ava, Bezuar Stone. 

Lieut. Fell, I. N. from Diamond Island, Coal Lignite and Rocks. 

List of Papers for the Journal published arid unpublished. 

On yellow earth from Sikkim. 

— Calderite. 

— Ball Coal. 

— Ditto ditto. 

— Haughtonite. 

-- Drs. Campbell and Hooker’s specimens from Sikkim. 

— Catalogue of presentations to the Museum from 1814 to 1850. 

A Preliminary Report to government on the Deoghur Copper ores. 

H. PiDDINGTON, 

Curator, Museum, Economic Geology. 

Ordered — that the report be received and laid on the table. 

Mr. Piddingtoii, by special permission from the Deputy Governor, 
as be said, read to the meeting a service letter in wliich be had com- 
municated to the Government, the discovery of silver ores in the rub- 
bish of the Deoghur copper mines. The ores are known to Peruvian 
miners under the name of Pacozi, and though they contain silver in 
such appreciable portions that it is only extractable to profit by the 
curious Spanish process of amalgamation as carried on in those coun- 
tries, yet they form the staple of the richest Mexican mines from their 
vast abundance. 

Specimens of the ore, and of those from Mexico and Peru, as well 
as of the silver extracted from Indian specimens were shewn, and Mr. 
P. added that though the season had prevented his obtaining from 
Captain Sherwill more than a small additional supply, he had been 
able to obtain a good average produce from mere surface specimens. 

Dr. Roer, Secretary Oriental Section^ submitted a letter on the part 

4 D 
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of the Section, regarding the publication of translations in the Bibli- 
otheca Indica, 

The letter having been read, after some discussion, it was moved by 
Mr. Mitchell, seconded by Mr. Colvin, and resolved nem. con, that 
the letter be referred to the Council for consideration and report. 

A report was read from the Council, submitting a Draft of a pro- 
posed Code of Bye-Laws for the Society : whereupon it was moved by 
the Ilon’ble the President, seconded by Mr. J. R. Colvin and resolved 
— That the Draft of the proposed Code of Bye-Laws be printed and cir- 
culated among the Members, including those resident in the Mofussil, 
prior to its being finally considered at a Special General meeting to be 
held on Wednesday the IStli of December. 

It was also resolved, proposed by Mr. Welby Jackson and seconded 
by the president, that Mofussil Members be rerpiired to vote yes or 
no to each rule. Further that should a Mofussil Member make any 
suggestion of amendment, the Secretary will bring it to the notice of 
the meeting, and, in the event of any Member present supporting the 
suggestion, it can be disposed of as any other motion ; if not so sup- 
ported, the suggestion will not be considered by the meeting, 

Confirmed 4th December, 1850. 

Signed J. CoT.viLE, President. 

Flktcher Uayes, Secretary, 

Library. 

The following books have been added to the Library since the last meet- 
ing. 

Presented. 

Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society ; vol. IX. Presented 
BY THE Society. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the Ilon’ble East India Company. Lon- 
don 1845.— By the Hon'ble East India Company. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London. Vol. III. p. 5.— By the 
Society. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for October 1850. — By the Editor. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for Sept. 1850.— By the Editor, 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for Nov. 1850.— By the Editors. 

The Oriental Baptist, No. 47 .-~By the Editor. 

The Upadeshaka, No. dZ —BY the Editor. 

La Patrie, No. 245 for 3rd Sept. 1850 . — By the Editor. 

Tattwabodhini Patrika, No. 87.— By the TattwabodhinF Sabha'. 
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Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, 
for the month of Sept., 1850 . — By the Deputy Surveyor General. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London for 1810. — By tue 
Society. 

The Citizen, for Sept, and Oct. 1850. — By the Editor. 

Exchanged. 

Calcutta Review^o. 27. 

Purchased. 

Journal des Savants for July, 1850. 

Coinptes Rendus for July, 1850. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History for Aug. and Sept. 1850. 

Cyclic Tables of Hindu and Mohammadan Chronology. By C. P. Brown. 
North British Review No. 26. 

Edinburgh Review No, 185. 

Museum of Antiquities. 

From Capt. A. Fytche. A large stone with a Sanskrita (?) Inscription from 
Arracan. 
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For December, 1850. 

The usual monthly General Meeting was held on the evening of 
the 4th instant, at half-past 8. p. m. 

IIon’ble Sir James Colvile, Kt. President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting having been read, a verbal al- 
teration in the minutes was suggested and agreed to, and the proceed- 
ings were confirmed. 

J. Reddie, duly proposed and seconded at the November meet- 
ing was balloted for, and elected an ordinary member, 

llorCble J, C. Ersfeine, Resident at Nepal, was named as a candidate 
for election at the next meeting ; proposed by B. II. Hodgson, Esq. 
and seconded by the President. 

Read letters — 

— From Baron Von Hammer Purgstall, presenting a copy of the 
^'Vienna Review*’ and some of his academical speeches, for the Society’s 
Library, and stating that he has not received the Journal for January 
and March 1849. 

This communication gave rise to a protracted conversation as to 
the steps to be taken to accelerate the circulation of^ the Society’s pub- 
lications in Europe. It was ultimately proposed by Mr. R. Houston 
seconded by the President, and resolved — that Professor Wilson be 
requested to aid the Asiatic Society with his advice and co-operation 
in this matter. The best thanks of the Society were also voted to the 
Baron Von Hammer Purgstall, and the Nos. of the Journal wanted 
were ordered to be forwarded to him. 

— From R. Clarke, Esq., Honorary Secretary to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, conveying the thanks of that Institution for the 
following donations to its Library, viz. ^^Bibliotheca Indica,” Nos. 

] — 14, and Heeberlin’s Anthology. 

— From E. Clibborn, Esq., Acting Secretary to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, tendering thanks for the donation of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society Nos. 166 to 202, and enquiring if the earlier volumes of the 
work could not be procured for the Academy, 
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Ordered that the Secretary write to Mr. Clibborn for a memoran- 
dum of the volumes required. 

—From N. Shaw, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, acknowledging receipt of the Journal, Nos. 204—5. 

—From Mons. E. Mulsant, Secretary to the Socicte National d’Agri- 
culture, Histoire Naturelle, et Arts Utiles de Lyon, presenting a copy 
of the XI. volume of the Society’s Transactions. 

— From the Editor of the Hindu Intelligencer newspaper, requesting 
that a copy of the Journal as it appears monthly, may be presented to 
him gratis, as at present furnished to the Editors of the daily papers in 
Calcutta. 

Ordered — that the Society do not think it desirable to extend the 
privilege in question to the Editors of Weekly papers. 

A paper was read from H. II. Hodgson, Esq., descriptive of the 
horns of a Tibetan Stag, supposed to be identical with Cervus Affinis, 
Hodg. Ordered for publication in the Journal. 

Some questions being asked about the Draft Code of Rules to be dis- 
cussed at the special general meeting on the 18th instant, the President 
explained that it is desirable to afford time to the members at distant 
stations to express their sentiments on the subject, and accordingly 
moved that the special general meeting for the consideration of the 
Draft Code of Rule* be postponed to 15th January, 1851. Mr. II. 
Torrens seconded the motioA, when it was put to the vote and carried 
nein. con. 

A list of donations to the Library having been laid on the table the 
Meeting adjourned. 

Confirmed 8th January, 1851. J, Colvile, President. 

F. Hayes, Secretary. 

Library. 

The following books have been added to the library since the last meeting. 

Presented. 

Annales des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, d’Agriculture et d’lndus- 
trie, publiees par la Societe national d’Agriculture, etc. de Lyon. Tome XI. 

Presented by the Society. 

Kgya-char-rolpa, ou Development des Jeaux, contenant PHistoire du 
Buddha Sakya Muni, Traduit sur la version Tibetaine par P. E. Faucaux. 
Paris, 1848, 4to.— By the Translator. 
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Chrestomathic Ilinilieet Iliiulouie, Paris, 1850, 4to. — B y Mons. Garcin 
DE Tassy. 

Zakarija ben Mohammad ben Mahmud el Cazwini’s Kosraographie. Erster 
Thiel. Die Wundcr der Schopfung. Herausgegeben 

von F. Wustenteld. Zeweites Helft. Gottingen, 1849. — By the Editor. 

Vergliechende Grammatik des Sanskrita, Zend, Griechischen, Lateinischen, 
Litthauischen, Altslawischen, Gothischen imd Deutschea, von Franz Bopp. 
Funfte Abtheilung. Berlin, 1849. — By the Author. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgcnlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. III. p. IV. 
and Vols. IV. p. I.-II. 

Annual Report of the Grant Medical College, Bombay, for the years 
1845 @ 50, — 3 Nos. — B y the College. 

Jaska’s Nirukta sumint den Nighantavas herausgegeben von Rudolph 
Roth. 2 parts, Gottingen, 1818, 8vo. — By the Editor. 

Ra])})ort Annual fait a la Societe Asiatique dans la Seance Generale du 30 
Juille, 1819. Par M. Jules Mold. — By the Author. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XVI. part V. — By 
THE Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Nos. 33-4. — By the 

SAME. 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXII. parts I.-II. — By 
the Academy. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of London for tlje year 1849, p. II.— 
By the Society. 

Discussion of Meteorological Observations taken in India at various 
heights, embracing those at Dodabetta on the Neelghcrry Mountains at 
8640 feet above the level of the sea, by Lieut.-Col. W. II. Sykes. (From 
the Philosophical Transactions, Part II. for 1850).— By the Author. 

List of Fellows of the Royal Society of London, 1849. — By the Royal 
Society. 

Address of the Right Honorable the Earl of Rosse, the President, read 
at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Society, on Friday, November 
30tb, 1849 . — By the same. 

Observations in Magnetism and Meteorology made at Markestoun in 
Scotland, in 1845-6. Edited by John Allan Bonn, Esq. Edinburgh, 1849, 
4to. — By the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Catalogue of 2156 Stars formed from the observations made during twelve 
years from 1836 to 1847, at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. London, 
1849, 4to.— By the Royal Society. 
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Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic, Troisieme Serie, Tome XI. Paris, 
1840. — By the Society. 

Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, for 
1840.— By the Association. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XII, Part II. — By the So- 
ciety. 

Proceedings of tlje Royal Irish Academy for the year 1817-B, Vol. IV. 
Parts T.-II. — By the Academy. 

Indischc Studien, Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des indischen Alterthums. 
Im Vereinc mit mehreren Gelehrten herausgegehen von Dr. Albrecht Weber, 
Erster Heft. Berlin, 1840.— By the Editor. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the East India College, 1843. Hertford, 
1843, 8vo.— By the Government of Bengal. 

A Geographical Description of the Panjab, in Panjabi. Translated from 
the Persian of Bute Shah, by Munshi-Bahlol. Lodiana, 1850, 8vo. — By Sir 
Henry Elliot. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. XIII. 
— By the Society. 

Journal of the Royal Geograpliical Society of London, Vol. XIX. Part 11. 
—By the Society. 

Jahrbucher der Literatur for 1848. — By Baron Von Hammer Purg- 
stall. 

Abhandlung liber die Siegel dcr Avalicr Perser und Turken. Von Frei- 
herrn Von Hammer Purgstall. — By the same. 

Bericht liber Urn. Reinaud’s franzosische IJebersctzung von Abulfeda’s 
Geographic. Von Freiherru Von Hammer Purgstall. — By the same. 

Von der Inschriftverbr'amung der Kleider als Saiiverainitatsrecht der 
Frauen im Morgenlande. Von Freiherru Von Hammer Purgstall. — By the 
same. 

Ueber die Menschenclasse, welche von den Arabern “ Schoubige” genaunt 
uird. Von Freiherru Von Hammer Purgstall. — By the same. 

Bericht liber Herrn Charrieres Negociations de la PVance dans le Levant. 
“-“By the same. 

Bericht liber die in den letsten vier Jahren 1845-G-7 und 48 zu Constanti- 
nopel gedruckteu und lithographirten werke. Von Freiherru Hammer 
Purgstall, (3 parts.)— By the same. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London for 1848. — By the 
Society. 

Meteorological Register kept at the Surveyor GeneraEs office, Calcutta, 
the month of October, 1850.— By the Deputy Surveyor General. 
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Quarterly Journal of the Geographical Society, Nos. 20,21, 22.— By the 
Society* 

Journal Asiatique, Nos. 65 an.l 72. By the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Tattwabodhini Patrik5, No. 88.-By the Tattwabodhini' Sabha . 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Vol. IV. Part X.-By the Editor. 
Two copies of the same.— By the Government of Bengal. 

Oriental Christian Spectator for Oct. 1850.— By thb„Editor. 

Catalogue of Books for sale at the British Library .-By Messrs, R. C. 

Lepage and Co. 

Purchased, 

Lexicon Bibliographicum et Eiicyclopmdicum, a Mustafah ben Abdullah, 

Katib Jelebi dicto et nomine Ilaji Kbalfa celebrato compositum, Vol. V. 
Edited by Gustavas Fluegel. London, 1850— 4to. 

Exchanged, 

Jameson’s Journal, Nos. 94— 7- 
^ Philosophical Magazine, Nos. 235 @ 217» 

Athenfeum, Nos. 1191 @ 1193. 
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Notes on the Mah&pnritshyasN « sect of Vaishnacas in Asini. — By 
Capt. K. T. Dalton, Political Assistant Commissioner ^ Asnm, in 
charge of lumr up. ^ 

Amongst various tribes of Vaisbnavas in Asam, (listingiiished from 
each other by differences in doctrinal or ceremonial jioiiits of more or 
less inmortance, I know of none that for the general respectability and 
intell!^ nee of the disciples, their number and their success in making 
pros' ^ytes, are more deserving of attention than the Mahaiiurushyas 
or V taries of the* Borpetah Shostro, a religious community widely 
spiv » throughout lower A^am, and extending into Cooch-Behar and 
N. I Rungiiore. 

The word Borpetah is variously derived. Some say it is a corrup- 
tion for Borpata and means the great throne, great altar, or with refer- 
ence to tffe grant of lands conferred on this institution, It may feignify 
great endowment. The sect have many monasteries in different parts 
of Kamrup and elsewhere, but they are all regarded as subordinate 
to the great establishment at Borpetah, which is situated in north- 
western Kamrup, and gives the name to a large Bergunnah, and also 
to a subdivision of the district and to the station of tlie Joint Magis- 
tiate and Deputy Collector, in charge of this subdivision. 

1 he Pergunna.: ^f Borpetah and others contiguous to it are com- 
posed of low alluwfal lands liable to periodical inundation. The sites 
of the villages a e all artificially raised, and in the rains the whole 
country presents the appearance of a vast lake, the raised villages ^yitIl 
No. XLIX. — Nrw Series. d n 
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their groves of trees forming so many islands ; the communication 
between them, being at this period entirely by water. The retiring 
floods leave these plains in excellent condition for the cultivation of 
mustard seed, which in rotation with Aussa dhan, or summer rice, is 
the staple produce of this part of the country. 

Borpetah is by far the largest and most densely populated of these 
villages. By a census made in 1847-48, that portion of it considered 
as belonging exclusively to the Shostro and comprising an area of 1/5 
acres, contained 7.368 souls, all of them Bhakats or attachas of the 
Shostro. From the necessity of economizing space, where raised sites 
are so scarce, and raising them so expensive, the huts are more closely 
clubbed together than they generally are in Asamesc villages, still 
they have a rural rather than a town appearance, being, built without 
much attention to order, and the huts as well ns the roads and path- 
ways, that connect the different portions of the thickly populated 
grove, being all shaded by noble old trees. 

To'the south of the grove a large and well raised enclosure contains 
the great Namghar Shostro, or chief place of worship, and all the 
other sacred edifices of the institution. The Shostro is a large build- 
ing with a thatched roof supported on huge posts of the most durable 
timber procurable. All the Vaishnavas in Asam have similar build- 
ings for religious meetings, but this one at liorpetnh is a diet 
d’ oeuvre of its kind and merits description. This section wul shew 


the plan of its construction. A, B and C are cenitre and side aisles 
forming the interior of the edifice ; D. and E are open verandahs, 
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embracing three sides of the building ; the fourth is finished off with 
an open gable across which, and contiguous to the Namghar, there is 
another smaller building on posts in which is contained a stone image 
of Vishnu and ** Sala grams.” 

The Shostro is one hundred and eighty feet long by sixty in breadth 
supported on fourteen rows of posts. The altar, covered over with red 
silk, on which the Bh^gavat and other sacred books are deposited under 
square frames of talc, is placed in the centre aisle in the south portion 
of the building ; and receives light from the open gable above it. 
There are two entrances, one from the east near the altar, the other from 
the north facing it, besides which and the gable there is no opening for 
the admission of light except from spaces cut out in the ornamental carv- 
ing of a cornice of wood which encircles three sides of the building under 
the verandah, and through which spaces the portion of the congregation, 
who not being admitted into the interior of the building, are obliged 
to confine themselves to the verandah, \an see what is going on inside. 
Near the northern entrance to the right there is a colossal figure of 
llanuman and to the left a similar image of Gariir supported on 
massive frames of timber and painted in bright colours. These images 
are not worshipped, which, indeed, might be inferred from their position 
between the congregation and the altar. Down the centre aisle there 
are two rows of larg^e candelabra of wrought iron each capable of hold- 
ing some hundreds of small oil burners to illumine the building for 
the evening service. It is only on great occasions that they arc all 
used, a few near the altar being sufficient for the ordinary services. To 
gi\e me a better view of the interior of the building they were all 
lighted foi* me in the day time, the morning service was then being 
celebrated and the vista of these pyramids of light with numerous 
white draped figures to assist iu distributing it through the vast 
gloomy building had a most imposing effect. There is nothing else 
in the interior of the building worth noticing. The outer or verandah 
posts are all elaborately but rudely carved, every second or third being 
a caryatid representing one of the incarnations of Vishnu. None but 
Bhakats, or diseijies, after purification and change of raiment are 
admitted into the interior of the Shostro. Women are excluded but 

sit in the Verrtudah, and at certain periods join in the spiritual 
songs. 
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To the east of the Namghar and at a distance of about twelve feet 
from it is a small brick temple with a dome, occupying an area of thirty- 
eight square feet, enshrined in wliich is a stone ai)Out half a cubit long 
hearing an impression said to he the foot print of Madhah one of the 
founders of the Shostro. This is revered as a most sacred relic, and 
when cholera or other epidemic rages in the village and a time is in con- 
sequence appointed for solemn ])rayer to avert the calamity, this stone 
is then placed on tlie altar beside the IMiagavat in the Nainghar, and 
the people on such occasions worship fasting and in wet garments. 
In front of this temple there is a well, protected by a cn})pcr canopy, 
supported on four light pillars of the same metal, the water of which 
is considered very holy. 

To the north of the enclosure containing these buildings, is the 
princij)al entrance, a covered structure of timber grotesquely carved and 
gaily painted. To the south a flight of rough stone steps conducts 
to the bed of a nullah and also to a small tank ; to the east and west 
are the cloisters of the monks whom I shall now proceed to deserihe. 

The Jlahupurushyas recognize two orders of their sect, the 
“ Udasiiis” or monks who have renounced the world, and devoted 
themselves to celibacy ; and the “ Giihist” or family men, or as they 
are also called, “ Grihi,’’ laymen. 

Any Ijhakat that pleases may become a UJasln or monk, on his 
doing so he occnj)ies or shares with another one of the small cells nr 
divisions of the cloisters. He lives ou alms going daily his rounds to 
collect from his friends ; and during the remainder of the day and [)art 
of the night, he should devote himself to reading or hearing read the 
history of the two Mahapurushyas, founders of tiic sect, 8'aiikar and 
Madlial), called tlic ‘‘Lila Chaiitra practising the three “ Veds” 
‘ hearing, singing and remembering,’ contemplating and realizing to 
himself the attributes and form of the deity, for idols he is not allowed 
to worship. 

Each o( these monks acts as immediate spiritual advisor or confeS' 
sor to one or more families of Grihis. It is said they are allowed access 
at all times to all parts of the house and to all members of the family, 
and that if the good man of the house observe the monk’s long stall’ 
with brazen knob (the symbol by which they are known as Udasins iu 
their peregrinations) planted at the entrance of his zenanah, he may 
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not himself go in till the holy visitor comes out ; but this account, 
suggestive as it is of somewhat too intimate a connection between the 
spiritual guide and his fair penitents, was not given to me by any 
member of the sect, though it is very generally asserted. 

In the cloisters to the east and west of the Namgliar, there are at 
]ueseut one hundred and fifty-seven monks. Long sheds substantially 
built and enrlosed] with front Verandahs from end to end, about six feet 
in breadth, are divided into apartments, sixteen or twenty feet srpiare, 
opening out on the verandah by one double door to each. In these 
apartments the monks live sometimes two together, sometimes one alone. 
They exercise considerable ingenuity iu making their cells commodious, 
the simple materials of which they arc composed do not give much 
scope for their skill and taste, but the doors and lintels are elaborate- 
ly carved and the door fastenings, all dilferent, are so many inven- 
tions for which each originator might takeout a patent. The cloisters 
and every })lace connected with the SLostro, are kept scrupulously clean 
and neat. The monks have a small flower garden in which they cul- 
tivate flowers and flowering shrubs used iu tlie religious eeremoifu'S. 

In the dress and appearance of these moid^s there is nothing pecidiar 
to distinguish them from ordinary mortals, with the exception of the 
long stafl’ already alluded to. t'or raiment, however, they are required 
to confine themselves to the simple waistcloth and a small white 
“ cliadticr” or scarf, and to keep the cloths they wear at worship and 
at meals exclusively for those occasions. 

Detached iu other ])arts of the village there are two oilier sets of 
cloisters containing the one iifty-flve, the otlnr (wentv-six monks. 
In one of these there is a particular seat from which ihc liead monk 
reads and exjiouuds. In consequence of a disjiule there are at present 
two who by turns occupy this seat. The old monks are called Ata 
and Atoi as marks of respect. 

There are in the Kainrup district one hundred and ninety-five 
Shostros subordinate to that of Uorpetah. 1 know not how many 
there may be iu other districts. All those I have seen are built 
exactly on the model of the parent institution, each having its esta- 
blishment of Udasins iu cloisters, and its Grihis” or laymen iu ordi- 
nary dwellings. Five or six of these arc to a small extent endowed, 
ihat is, have received grants of laud held at half rates from the former 
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rulers of the country, the remainder have no endowment, but they are 
nevertheless maintained in much better order than the generality 
of Shostros and temples to which extensive grants have been made, 
being well supported by a numerous and respectable body of disciples 
who all pay a very devout attention to the externals of religion. 

Of the actual number of this sect I am unable to form any estimate, 
and from the Shostro manuscripts no information 6n the subject was 
to be derived, as they keep no record of their proselytes ; but they 
form a considerable proportion of the population of this district (Kam- 
rup). I know of two villages each containing two or three thousand 
inhabitants, the one a village of weavers, the other a village of oil- 
pressers, all of whom are disciples of Borpetah ; and they are numerous 
in all parts of the district. They also muster strong in Gowfilpanih and 
Cooeh-Behar, and are found, I believe, even iii the Dacca district. 
Wherever tliey reside they appear to regard Borpetah, with as much 
reverence as the Mohammadaus pky Mecca, though their great saints 
and founders, Saukar and Madhab, neither died nor were born there, 
Many respectable men holding offices in the courts of Gowhatty, or 
fiscal charges of Pergunnahs, have their permanent residences in, and 
never remove their families from, the sacred grove of Borpetah, They 
regard it as the loveliest spot on earth,'’ and a protracted absence 
from it, they cannot endure. Of the iidiahitants of t!ne grove generally 
I may safely say there is not a more intelligent or a more industrious 
community in the whole province. 

They are most of them traders as well as cultivators of tlie soil, and 
their boats with agricultural produce, pottery, &c. arc to be found in 
every creek in Asam, and as far down the Brahmaputra as Se'nijgunje. 
In point of education the proportion of those amongst them, that can 
read and write is far greater than amongst any other class of Asamese 
that I am acquainted with. The rising generation appear to be nearly 
all receiving instruction in letters. 

As the sect of the Mahapurushyas have sprung up within the last 
four hundred years it ought not to be very difficult to trace their 
history, but the desire of the disciples to deify their founders has some- 
what mystified their origin. 

From the memoirs of his life and writings preserved in manuscript 
by his followers, Saukar was born, or, I beg his pardon, the Avatar of 
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Sankar occurred at A'li Piikeri, a village of central A'sam, in the 
year of “ Sakadit” 1385, corresponding with A. D, 1464, and departed 
this life or returned to heaven from Bhela, in Cooch-Behar, in Saka 
1490, or A. D, 1569 ; and Mddhab first appeared in the family of one 
Hari ColHta in Saka 1433, or A. D. 1512, and died A. D. 1597. 
They were thus contemporaries of “ Sri Chaitanya,"’ who is adored as 
an incarnation of Krishna, and venerated as the founder of their reli- 
gion by most of the Vaishnavas of Bengal, and from the similarity of 
the doctrines inculcated as well as from a tradition to that effect it 
may be inferred that the Asamese sectarian was indebted, directly 
or indirectly, to his illustrious contemporary for the system of religion 
lie introduced. Chaitanya,* of whose career the accounts handed 
down to us are perhaps more to be depended on, was born at Sylhet 
ill A. D. 1485, and died, or was last seen, at Jagannath in A. D. 
1527. The Asamese all admit the interview between him and Sah- 
kar, but the sect of whom I anj,t^ating do not wish it to be supposed 
tliat either of their founders was under any obligations to the Bengal 
Saint. 

The Lila Charitra already referred to as the received account of 
the life of the two Mahapurushyas, is in verse, and dates are excluded 
as too matter-of-fact for a poetical effusion. According to this poem 
Saukar’s reputed lather, named Ciisim, was one of the chiefs of the 
country called “ Bhuyas.’’ These chiefs have often had the govern- 
ment of As’^m, or of parts of Asam, absolutely in their hands, and the 
periods of their power are referred to as the times of the “ baruh 
bhuyas,” but though they are honourably distinguished as the days 
in which many important works, tanks, roads, embankments, and the 
like were executed, their authority as rulers appears to have been 
always either a provisional or a usurped one, and the expression 
“ baruh bhuyas’ rule” is now used to signify a period of anarchy. 

Sankar’s father was a “ Sudra” of the caste little known except in 
Asam, called “ Gollita.” The education of his son he entrusted to a 
learned Brahman and the only marvels related of his childhood are his 
extraordinary aptitude for learning and intense application night and 
day to his studies without rest. 

* Ward’s Hindus, VoL page 173, As. Soc, Res. Vol. xvi. p. 110. 
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In his youth he was married, but his wife died, and shortly after on 
the death also of his father, which appears to have taken place about 
the same time, he distributed all his property amongst his relations, 
went on a pilgrimage, visited Gyah, Jagannath and other places, and 
returned after an absence of twelve years. He found the civil govern- 
ment of his country in a very disorganized state and was importuned 
by his friends to resume his position as a chief to' assist in restoring 
order, but this he declined urging that he had now to meditate on all 
that he had read and seen. They, however, persuaded him to take 
another wife, and the free gifts he received on the occasion of his mar- 
riage were of greater value than all the wealth he had formerly been 
possessed of. In his meditations on the Blhxgavat and Purans he 
appears about this time to have been assisted by a Brfihman named 
Rama R^ma Guru, whom the Lila Charitra introduces to us rather 
abruptly. This Brahman was, however, the progenitor of the family, 
who for many generations have ho^d.the office of Shasturiah or head 
of the Shostro, and that may account for his being so prominently 
brought forward ; but his assistance was not very valuable, as Sahkar 
did not fully comprehend the sacred books he was studying till in- 
structed in their meaning by a Brahman who was specially de|)uted bv 
Jagannath himself to Sahkar and made a long journey for the pur- 
pose with no other address than “ Sri Sahkar, AVam.” The name of 
this Brahman is not given in the Lila Charitra but in some other 
work he is styled Jagadisa Misra. It was about this time that his 
intimacy with Madhab commenced. Madhab was a “Sakta,” a wor- 
shipper of the female principle. One day he gave directions to his 
brotherdn law Rdimadasa to procure a goat for sacrifice, at an’ approach- 
ing festival in honor of Kali. Ramudasa having made known to Sahkar 
the commission he had received, was advised by him to return to Ma- 
dhab without having executed it. The latter displeased at what appeared 
to him an unwarrantable interference sought an interview with Sah- 
kar and entered on a violent altercation with him— but Sahkar mildly 
reproved him and quoting from the Bhagavat expounded to him how 
all adoration should be paid to “ Vishnu the Supreme.’’ “ For” said 
he, “ if you pour water on the roots of the tree the leaves and 
branches are refreshed and strengthened by it, applied to the leaves 
and branches and not to the roots it is of no avail.” Madhab is stated 
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to have been so much struck with the aptness of this illustration that 
he at once prostrated himself as a disciple before Sahkar, from 
that hour devoted himself to the study of the Bhagavat and its com- 
mentaries, and became in time Sahkar’s most efficient coadjutor in 
translating these works into the vernacular for the benefit of his coun- 
trymen. Ilis merits as a translator and as a faithful follower of 
Sahkar are acknowledged by all the Vaishnavas in A'sum, but the 
Mahapurushyas regard the master and the disciple ns equally entitled 
to adoration, and deify them both. If there be any difference, it is in 
favor of Madhab. The enclosure of their great place of worship con- 
tains a temple in honor of him — his footprint, enshrined therein, is their 
most sacred relic. They have nothing similar in honor of Sahkar ; 
but the anniversaries of their respective deaths are observed with the 
same solemnities. The success of Sahkar in proselytizing drew upon 
him the envious eyes of the Bnihmans, but as they dreaded meeting 
him in controversy, they are in the Lila Charitra of endea- 

vouring to throw disci:edit on his doctrines, by ridiculing, reviling and 
bullying those that received them. The disciples having brought this 
to Sahkar’s notice, he applied to the authorities to bring about a 
meeting between him and the Brahmans. This was arranged and Sah- 
kar premising by saying that he would condemn the Brahmans out of 
their own mouths asked them, if a sinner and an outcast might repeat 
the name of Krishna, without having made atonement and being re- 
admitted to caste ? They replied that the name of Krishna was of siicli 
efficacy that to repeat it with faith was not only permitted but enjoined 
by him, as the repetition of the name alone was sufficient for atonement, 
and in this “ Kali Yug” it is all that was necessary for man’s salvation 
except the Brahmai.H. All present declared that this was what Sahkar 
had been inculcating, and taking u|) the cry of Ilari ! Hari ! which he 
had taught them, the Brahmans had not a word more to say. 

After this Sahkar went about establishing Shostros in different 
places, and wherever he halted one of the.NC institutions sprung up. Near 
his own village he founded the Bordiiiir Shostro the present head 
priest of which is descended from him through his granddaughter, for 
though he left sons they had no male issue. In the autumn of his life 
he again visited Jaggannath and then it was he had an interview with 
Chaitanya. He returned from this pilgrimage and recommenced his 
religious teaching with a more comprehensive library and a greater 

3 0 
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store of knowledge, and resigning his mantle to Miidhab finished his 
career in Cooch Behar in the one hundred and fourth year of his age, 

Sankar and Madhab between them translated into Asamese the 
Bhagavat, Eamilyana, Narnarnala, and other Granthas. They taught 
their disciples choruses of spiritual songs and several hymns from a 
work called the Kirttan Grantha. They gave instruction on the 
names and attributes of God from the books calle'd the N^imaghosa, 
Gunamtila, Lilamala, &c. and compiled or translated. I do not know 
which, the Bhakti Ratnabali, selections from the Bhagavat and the 
Purans. 

The doctrines taught by these divines appear clearly the same as 
those ascribed to Chaltanya, and perhaps the most essential differ* 
ence between the Mahapurushyas and the Vaishnavas of Bengal is that 
the former more rigidly observe and preserve in greater purity what 
they have received. 

They instructed their disciple^ i^.iioknowledge the existence of only 
one God, Vishnu the supreme, and prohibited their engaging in the 
worship of any other deity. Tliey do not ignore the existence of tlie 
rival or minor gods of the Hindu Pantheon, hwt consider that in 
adoring Vishnu they obtain the favor of them all. They were instructed 
to acknowledge all the Avatars of Vishnu, but were to regard his appear- 
ance as Krishna as the manifestation of most imj‘)ortance to mortals, 
and to seek salvation by the repetition of 'his name and contemplation 
of his attributes. Amongst liis other titles he was to be acknowledged 
as Radha Vallabha, or lord of Radha, but Radlui was to be regarded as 
inseparably connected with this incarnation of the God, not as a dis- 
tinct object of worship. In regard to a future state, the doctrines, if I 
am correctly informed of them, arc simple enough. Elevation to Vai- 
kant’ha, the heaven of Vishnu, as the reward of the virtuous, an eternity 
of * Narak’ hell, as the lot of the wicked. 

Those amongst them who were “ Grihis,** laymen, were permitted to 
worship the images of Vishnu and Krishna in the form of the Salagram 
but all other idol worship was interdicted, and though images of 
Krishna, Rama, &c. are set up in some of the places of worship belong- 
ing to the Mahapurushyas, no adoration is paid to them except by 
Brahmans. To the Salagram and image of Krishna, offerings of un- 
cooked food are, however, made by the Pujari, a Brahman, in the name 
and in behalf of the community. The *Udasins’ are absolutely inter- 
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dieted all image vyorship, even of the Salagram, and the reason assigned 
for this distinction between them and the laity is that, images or sym- 
bols of the deity on which to concentrate the ideas, are required by 
men whose minds arc distracted by family cares and by indulgence in 
worldly enjoyments, but not by those who have withdrawn themselves 
from both, and who, if they act up to their vocation, spend the greater 
portion of their time in holy meditation. 

The doctrines of Chaitanya obliterated the distinctions of caste. In 
all probability tliose originally promulgated by Sahkar had a like 
tendency ; but at present though the Mahapurushyas have not that 
reverence for it that is entertained and arrogated by other Hindus, and 
have more intercourse with each other irrespective of caste than is 
usual amongst the ‘ twice-born,* yet the distinction is not altogether 
effaced, and the Mahapurushyas will not cat cooked food from the 
hands of a brother whose blood is not as pure as their own. 

Hindus of all castes are admiy^^pMuito the fraternity, and once admit- 
ted are, with the exception above noticed, associated with on equal terms 
by all the brethren, and there is nothing more remarkable about tliis 
sect than the firmness with which this bond of fraternity is maintained, 
supporting each otlier through evil report and good report, bravely and 
generously. One of the most higlfly respected of the Udasins is by 
caste a distiller of ^spirits. Amongst ordinary Hindus it would be 
considered degrading to men of caste to associate with such an indivi- 
dual, but now, as a Maliapurushya and a Udasin of acknowledged 
holiness, his origin is considered no disgrace to him. 

Actual privacy at meals, such as is enjoined by some of the Vaishnava 
divines, the Mahapurushyas are not obliged to conform to. It is usual 
with this sect when a number get together, to form a mess, the man of 
the purest caste amongst them cooks for all, and they cat sitting together 
in one enclosure but not from the same dish. Tliis uncivilized practice 
ol eastern nations they regard with disgust and every man lias his own 
plate to eat off. Tliougli a social fraternity in their own community 
is thus encouraged, they are obliged to be extremely circumspect in 
their intercourse with all other sects, who arc to them as gentiles. 
Purification by bathing and change of raiment is necessary before every 
meal and previous to entering their places of worship, as they cannot 
transact the affairs of every day life without coming into contact with 
g<^utiles, and all such contact pollutes. 


3 o 2 
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Sanknr particularly warned his followers against the commission of 
the following crimes, which from their being particularized whilst 
others of equal or greater importance are omitted, were doubtless those 
that in the days of his admonitions were most prevalent — adultery, 
theft, lying, pulling each other’s hair, (!) or any violence to the person 
of another. He also placed his interdict on the use of intoxicating 
drugs, which is considered to extend even to the uset ot tobacco, and, in 
addition to what is abstained from by all orthodox Hindus, he pro- 
hibited his disciples from eating or even keeping ducks, pigeons, and 
goats. Some of these |)rohibitious are not now much attended to. 

This sect of Vaishnavas make nine marks with the chandan or powder 
of sandal- wood on the forehead, the bridge of the nose, the ears, breast, 
and arms. As they make each mark they repeat some name but fur* 
ther than this, the rationale of the marking they will not disclose. 
Perhaps there is one mark for each of the acmtiplished incarnations 
of Vishnu, or it may be, one fdrV>>;‘h of the nine Bidhs or modes of 
acquiring knowledge. 

During the life-time of Sahkar all the Vaishnavas acknowledged 
him, and him only, as their s])iritual liead. On his death Madhab 
succeeded to this position amongst the Mahapurushyas, but the first 
Shusturiah or Adhikari of the Borpetah Shostro was a Udasin Bhakat 
whose name was Mathura Dasa, but wlio was generally called and is 
now spoken of as Bura Atu.’’ lie wrfs selected for the office, and 
installed in it by Madhab. Mathura Dasa before his death directed 
the Bhakats in conjunction with the Mahants,* or heads of the subor- 
dinate Shostros, to select a successor from the Brahman family of Rama 
Rama Guru, the learned pundit who studied with Sahkar, It successor 
was chosen in accordance with his wishes and since then the vacancies 
in the office of Adhikari have always been filled by the descendants of 
this Brahman. Some assert that such was the injunction of the last 
Sudra Shusturiah, others contend that the Bhakats are not bound to 
select from any particular family, but had there been no restriction on 
their choice, it is not likely that the succession would have so long 
continued in this one. There have been many sharply contested elec- 

* There are four families of these Mahants, all Sudras, one descended from the 
R4ma Dasa who married Mtidhab’s sister, the other three from favorite disciples and 
fellow-labourers of the two Mahapurushyas. They signify their ratification of the 
Bhakats’ selection by presenting the Shusturiah elect with the sacred “ Mala.” 
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tions, when the Bhakats were divided in opinion, hut on no occasion 
were the nominies of either party selected from any other family.* 

The Adhikari is assisted by a deputy called the Desha AJhikari and 
there are several other office-bearers for the lay and for the spiritual 
duties. 

With exception to certain fees allotted to the Adhikari, all offerings 
received for religious duties, presents from disciples, fees of admission 
from proselytes, fees for re-admission to caste and the like are deposited 
in the Shostro treasury, and credited in the Shostro accounts by the 
accountant, and no disbursement can be made except by order of tlie 
Adhikari with the assent of the Bhakats, or a portion of them forming 
a sort of committee. The treasury is said to be very rich. The value of 
gold and silver utensils and ornaments together with the cash in tlie store- 
house is estimated at 60,000 Rupees. The annual receipts may average 
four or five thousand and the disbursements about three thousand. The 
chief items of expenditure beijjg^? subsistence of poor travellers, for 
whose benefit an establishment of wood-cutters, potters and fishermen 
is kept up, and the expense of feasting at the great annual festivals 
all visitors who avail themselves of the hospitality of the Shostro. 

The half rent paid to Government for the Dharrnmottar lands attached 
to tlie temple is also paid from the general fund, nothing on this account 
being taken from flic Bhakats who occupy the land. 

For adjudication in disputes brought before the head of the institu- 
tion, for assessing the amount of fine to be levied from an outcast for 
re-admission to caste, and for other matters requiring consideration, 
the Adhikari is assisted by a council which usually consists of two or 
more members of the family of the Pathak’’ (reader of a commentary 
of the Bhagavat) and of the reader of the Bhagavat in Sanskrit, 
a Brahman, or one of the family of the “ Rajmidhi” who is the man 
of business of the Shostro in all temporal affairs. Tliese councils arc 
held in a house adjoining the “ Namaghar.” 

Any individual wishing to become a Bhakat or disciple must present 
to the Shostro an offering of oil, cloths, and a sum of money according 
to his means. The Adhikari or in his absence the Desha Adhikari 
then teaches him the Mantra or initiating incantation, upon receiv- 
ing which he must fee his instructor, and as far as I have learnt, 

* This Rama Rama Guru was thus the Aaron of the sect, the progenitor of a 
f'iinily of Levites from whom alone the high priests can be chosen. 
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these are the only fees the Adhikari can chiim, though he also 
receives presents from disciples who visit him after a long absence. 

I have not been able to ascertain in what words the mystic Mantra 
is given. It is an inviolable secret. 

It only remains for me to notice the services daily performed in the 
Sbostro. Sahkar and Madhab taught their followers that of the 
nine modes by which knowledge was acquired the nobo vid’’) the 
most important were hearing,” singing and remembering,” and it 
is with reference to tliesc, tliat the following ritual has been establislied. 

1st. The morning service a])propriately commences with the songs 
which the Gopis were accustomed to sing to awaken Krishna. 

2nd. This is followed by spiritual songs accompanied by the clap- 
ping of hands and striking of cymbals. 

3rd. The officiating Brahman reads a portion of the Bluigavat in 
Sanskrita. 

4th. A portion of the commelti^^^yes on the above in Asamesc is 
read by one of the Bhakats. 

In the afternoon service. 

1st. The commentary of the Bhugavat is read. 

2nd. The congregation sing and dap tlieir hands and strike the 
cymbals. 

3rd. The Bluigavat in Sanskrit is read. 

The third service is held in the evening, at dusk, by candlelight, at 
which, 1st, a portion of the “Gunamahi,” 

2nd. Portions of tlie “ Lihi tmihi,” and 

2rd. Parts of the *‘Bhotima” are read. 

4th. Singing accompanied with cymbals and other musical instru- 
ments. 

5th. Singing accompanied with the clapping of hands only. 

Cth. A portion of the commentaries on the Bhagavat or a part of 
the Asamese translation of the Ramayanais read. These books are read 
regularly through till finished, and then recommenced. 

At the conclusion of each of these services the name of Krishna is 
slowly repeated three or four times by the Bhakat who officiates, in a 
deep, solemn and impressive tone of voice. The whole congregation 
repeat it after him with equal solemnity, all with their heads reverently 
bent down till the forehead touches the ground ; it is echoed by those 
in the verandah and taken up by such as may be within hearing out- 
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side, who all prostrate themselves as they repeat it, and thus it is con- 
tinued till it is heard but as a faint moan and dies away in the dis- 
tance.. None that have been present could fail to be struck with this 
very impressive mode of concluding the service. 

The superiority of the form and mode of the devotional exercises 
above described, contrasted with the ordinary temple worship of the 
Hindus, is appareilt enough to attract and retain votaries. Instead of 
a small shrine into which none but the officiating Brahman enters and 
from which no instruction to the crowd outside is even attempted, a 
large building capable of affording accommodation to thousands is 
devoted to the purposes of praises of the deity, congregational singing 
and moral instruction, and to keep up the spirit of the sect as well as 
to afford them ensamples of holy living, the actions, precepts and 
chief incidents in the lives of their founders are constantly brought to 
their recollection. 

Amongst the peculiarities o^.l^^istitution is the almost communis- 
tic nature of their system of Government. In other Asam Shostros 
the resident Bhakats were regarded as little better than slaves of the 
high priest for the time being, whether the latter office was hereditary 
or otherwise held, but the Bhakats of Borpetah have all a proprietary 
right in their Shostro and a share in its Government. Acknowledg- 
ing the Adhikari as their “ Guru,’’ they implicitly submit to his 
guidance in spiritual affairs *but in temporal matters he can take no 
step without their voice. There are indeed two parties amongst them 
which we may designate high and low church/’ the one admitting, 
the other disavowing his claim to infallibility, but these are delicate 
questions*with which I will not further meddle. 

The institution is less richly endowed by the former rulers of the 
country than many others of far less importance, but they hold a grant 
of land conferred on them by Seeb Sing, one of the Ahom rajas of 
AVim, dated Saka 1657, corresponding with A. I). in which the 
rights of the Bhakats are peculiarly recognized. The lands, about 
397 acres, being granted to 297 individuals by name who were the 
heads of the families of the resident Bhakats then existing and to the 
Shusturiah and Desha Shusturiah and Pujari for the time being tlie 
space for whose names is left blank. I am told that they have more 
ancient grants for a smaller quantity of land from two of the Delhi 
BaJshahs but these I have not seen. 
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A Cowparative Essay on the Ancient Geography of India. 

(Continued from page 272 ) 

From Cach'hara El Edrisi made Ghazera, and probably Cosair.* 
The names of IVair^ or Eints are unknown now, at least to the pih 
grims, who travel that way. Having doubled the Cape, Nearchus 
came into a large and commodious harbour, protected by a small 
island, called by him Bibacta^ and by Pliny, Bibaga ; not more than 
three hundred yards from the shore. The distance from Crocala is 
omitted by Arriau ; b\it Pliny reckons twelve Roman, or ten and a 
half British miles. Bibaga is perhaps a corruption from Deblbiiga^ 
the garden of Sitli-deviy or simply Debi, who has several in that part 
of the country. It is called Byblusy in some MSS. Babulona, by 
Philostratus, in his life of Apolhr^us ; perhaps from B/ibidy the 
Acacia tree, which abounds all along that coast. This small island, 
being so close in shore, has not been noticed by late navigators, and 
possibly it no longer exists as an island. I suppose that this harbour, 
denominated after Alexander, was at tlio mouth of the dry river, which 
I mentioned before. 

This narrow passage of 300 yards only, between the mainland and 
the island, and even the harbour itself at the mouth of a river, is really 
a Khdriy or Khdrijunay or Khdrizdna, and answers of course to the 
Rhixanay or Rhizanay both of Marcian, and of Ptolemy. Nine miles 
Roman, or about eight British, from it there was, according to Pliny, 
another island called Toralliboy which in Hindi signifies the' island of 
Liba; and. is obviously Chiluey, called by Ptolemy Cod/mc, probably 
for Colane; for there is very little difference between the letters 1), 
and L in Greek ; and of course they are often put the one for the 
other. Besides, this island is opposite to the country called Cola, and 
also Colwdn by El Edrisi. Ptolemy considered the island of Liba, as 
different from Colane, which, in that case, must have disappeared, 
which is not likely. JAba or Labe is the name of the goddess 
Chandic/ty or the lustful goddess, as we have seen before. ToraJAha 
is simply called Tora by El Edrisi; and in Hindi Tora, or Tara 
signify an island. From this place Nearchus put to sea again, and 
* See El Edrisi, pp. 06 and 57. 
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after a course of four miles, stopped under the shelter of a small island 
close to the shore, and called Domai. There was no water ; but it was 
found of a good quality at the distance of about a mile, probably in 
the dry bed of the canal, or Nala of Hanumdn. This little island 
seems to be noticed in some late surveys, and is called Bornail by 
El Edrisi ; who says, that there was on it a small town called Cas* 
Cahary which, it is more probable, was on the continent ; and the 
inhabitants of it, are called Damoei by Stephanus of Byzantium. 

Cahar is, for Cahivy Cahirh generally pronounced Cair. Several 
places called Cahiray in the countries bordering upon the Indus, are 
mentioned in the Ayin Acberi. I suppose the true reading to be Kiz- 
Cahivy or Cair in Kizy or Gedrosia, Caraichl was also called Cairy and 
probably by way of contradistinction Caer-cedcy Caer-shedey for Cair- 
Sind. For the Portuguese in composition sometimes wrote Cindy 
Cend and even Gind for Sind. Hence we find it asserted, that the 
Indus was also called Karshed^^ i^mM. settlements have occasionally 
been attempted on that coast, as I have been told ; but they were soon 
after forsaken, as IIihyula-l)ev( is averse to them. The country was 
called Sanyaday a denomination now seemingly unknown in that 
country. It is perhaps from the Sanskrit, and Hindi Sankhaduy 
implying a country abounding with shells, which is really the case. 

El Edrisi says, tliat from JJabily at the entrance of India, and of 
course Cdraichi, to Cape Mondy there arc six miles (the numbers are 
obviously corrupted) hence to Coli six more. Coli is Domail. Coluy 
or Cali is a creek. From Domaiy after a course of nineteen miles, 
Nearchus reached a place called Sarangay probably from Rarna- 
chandra’s seat — Zeroedy or in Persian Seining a ; which is near it, and a 
little further, were the rocks called Sacala. These are not noticed by 
pilgrims, probably because there are no legends attached to them : 
perhaps they are low rocks, forming a ledge, stretching out far into 
the sea. This was probably the reason, why Nearchus was deterred 
from going round' them ; and as there was a passage through them, 
though very narrow, he preferred to go that way. Sugala in Sanskrit 
signifies the/a^> way passage: in Hindi Su-Cali, or Col signifies the 
fair, or safe creek ; also a safe narrow passage. In English Gully or 
Gully-hole, in French Goulet, from the Latin Gula the throat. Gala 
lu Hindi is the throat and Gali, a narrow pass or lane. 

3 p 
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From this place Nearchus went to Morontobaray which, he says, 
signifies the harbour of women. Morontobara is from the Persian 
MooruUbahry the bay, or creek of women or of the woman ; and is a 
translation of its Hindi mime. There, according to tradition, reigned 
a woman in former times ; and that woman is HihguU-Bevly the 
mother of mankind. This harbour no longer exists, as I have shewn 
before: but the creek, through which Nearchus went into the inner 
bay of the Arbis still remains : though no longer navigable. Then 
Nearchus with the fleet went to the inner mouth of the river. There 
was a commodious harbour with a large island in front : the water was 
bad, but by going up the river about 40 stadia, it was found of good 
quality. This is the harbour of ArgenuSy mentioned by Pliny : and 
from this place Nearchus crossed the bay, and anchored at P again, 
opposite to Sduemeyani ; and there is the outward mouth of the 
Arbis. This is also the mouth of the same river as noticed by 
Ptolemy, and Marcian. ArigennsSeow call Ithaprava : then comes 
the harbour of women, Coiambuy the well of our mother, liizamty and 
at some distance from it, the boundary of Gedrosia ; which being 
well defined by nature, remains invariably the same, on the banks of 
the Indian H/thy to the eastward of the range of mountains, which 
ends at Cape Monzy and is close to it. llhaprava is from the Sanskrit 
and Hindi R/ima-pravdhy the grand canal of Rama^ of which there arc 
two, one to the east, and the other to* the west of tlio Arbis ; and 
where they spring from the parent stream, above the bay there was 
the harbour and village of ArgenuSy thus called, because it was on tlic 
western side of the river, in the district of llanr-Cdndny or Ilaur 
Cairn; and which, probably from that circumstance, was called Rain- 
pravah. Rama-Chandra excavated only part of that canal himself; 
but as the rest was done by his army, and by his order, the whole very 
properly is denominated the canal of Rama. Coi-Ambd, signifies the 
well of our mother, to the south of Morontubaray as I observed before. 

The distances both in Ptolemy and Marcian, are excessive beyond 
measure, and stand thus in Ptolemy. From Pagala or outer mouth, 
to the inner one of the ArhiSy Vit Rhapracay geographical miles : 
to the harbour of women, as many ; and to Coiambay GO also : to 
Rhizanay 40: to the boundary, 2.1. In Marcian, we have from the 
first to the second place 550 stadia: 500 to the next: 400 to 
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Coiiiinba: the two others are omitted: and, in both authors, the 
respective distances are not even proportionable. From the iinicr 
mouth of the Arbis, to the boundary either at Cape Mond, or at the 
Indian Ildh, the distance is, according to Ptolemy, 18.5 Geographical 
miles, whilst it is really no more than 60 or 67 British miles, llizana, 

I suppose to be a corruption, from Khari and Kharijan^ a creek, and 
in Persian Khali} and KhaJjiin or Khaizun : and in the Delta, there 
is a place called Kharizanay according to the Ayin Acberi ; and in some 
MSS. Oharijuna. Tliese distances must be considerably reduced, and 
Bhizana will be Alexander s harbour, which being at the mouth of a 
river, though dry now, is really a Khariy or Kharizana. Besides the 
narrow channel, between the island and the main, is also a Charizana. 
The Arhis or Arabis is called Cards by yPthicus : and to this day it 
is denominated lldb and Cab. It is the Co))hes of Pliny, as will 
appear hereafter, El Edrisi mentions the country of Arahoy and 
Father Monserrat says, that th^>elver was called in his time Arhoy and 
also llab ; for he takes particular notice of the Indian Aby or IKib. 

From Vagalay Nearchus went to Cabdnhy called Cawhna by Ptolemy ; 
from the Sanskrit Cupanii, and the Hindi Coowanhy or the wells. 
These are the wells of Acrah. The next station was at Cocaluy from 
its being near the Hub or Colealdy or the river of noises ; and several 
streams in India are, from that circumstance, called Culculya or Cur^ 
culya. Next comes the river TomeruSy called Tuberns by J^liny ; and 
now the river Ilaury Ghaary and Aghnur, Tomerns is from the 
Sanskrit Tdmray one of the names of lUhguld~deri ; aufl all names, 
implying a copj)er colour or Tdmra are applicable to her. The Hindus, 
however, were not satisfied with this etymology: but they suppose 
that every thing there was formerly of copper, or Tdmra : but after- 
wards all the copper was, as usual at this place, turned into stones, 
still called JYmrd from tiieir colour. The country to the cast of the 
river Ilaury or IVunrdy is Tamrd, as far as the Hdby and belongs parti- 
cularly to Ilinguld, or Tdmrd-deviy more generally called in Sanskrit 
Camald : hence the country, and town of Camald : and the country to 
the east of the Ildb, is Swarnara, or of gold. Philostratus in his 
life of Apollonius has preserved some curious fragments of anti- 
quity. 


.3 p 2 
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Apollonius after leaving the island of Byblus, comes to the district 
of Pegada, in the country of the Oritm; where the stones, and the 
sand are copper, and it is called the golden country from the immense 
returns in gold from the sale of their copper. Sone-meyani, and its dis- 
trict is so called from its golden fisheries, from the large returns in gold, 
from the sale of the fish. Unfortunately there is no copper in that 
country : but it was so supposed, and it is enough for our purpose. 
Pegada is for Pegala ; and Philostratus mentions next a sea-town 
called Stobera, for Tobera or Toinerd, and the dress of the inhabitants 
consisted of the skins of the larger kind of fish ; as related by Nearchus, 
of those who lived at the mouth of the river Tomerus. 

Cape MudAn comes next, commonly called Moran, and sometimes 
Malan. It is the Malana of Nearchus aud it is the mount Maleus of 
riiny from the Greek Maleos, and Maleon in the country of the Oritw, 
or those of Haiir. There, says he, in summer the shadows fall to the 
south, and in winter to the north is true in part only ; three or 
four weeks before, and as many after the summer solstice, the shadows 
fall to the south : but all the rest of the year, they fall toward the 
north. Nearchus mentions this circumstance ; but he does not say, 
that it was observed at Cape Malana : and this could not be the case, 
as the season was too far advanced. Nearchus in his journal, going to 
take leave of India, which terminates at Cape Malana, takes notice oi 
a phenomenon which he observed once as be was launching out a 
great way into the sea ; when the shadows in the fore and afternoon 
fell to the south : but at noon there was no shadow at all. Nearchus, 
since he left the Indus, kept always close to the shore ; and the above 
observation took place, whilst in company with Alexander, who did 
really stretch ont into the sea from the western mouth of the Indus, 
about the summer solstice. Though the place, where it was observed 
at sea, and Cape Malana, are without the tropics, yet this pheno- 
rneuou takes place there, as well as at Benares in the same latitude 
nearly with Cape Malan. As horizontal dials are very inconvenient 
during the hot winds, 1 made a vertical one at that place about nineteen 
years ago, for Mr. Uuncan, now Governor of Bombay : and being 
without the tropics, I thought myself safe. It was in the winter ; but 
to my great astonishment, the dial was of no use, about the summer 
solstice. At first, in the latter end of May, the remotest hour lines 
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both m the morning, and in the evening, ceased to be illuminated • a 
few days after, the next lines were affected in the same manner: and 
so on gradually, till a few days before, and also after the solstice when 
the southern face of the dial no longer enjoyed the rays of the sun : 
but at noon there was no shadow, as remarked by Nearchus. 

The same phenomenon takes place, with a wall placed due east and 

west; and this unforeseen circumstance subjected me. and my unfor. 

tunate dial, to the innocent railleries of my friends. That, this phe- 
nomenon takes place at Cape Miidan, and at the mouths of the Indus 
though without tropics, I have proved; and that it was observed by 
Nearchus there can be no doubt. Truth compels me, as well as the 
learned Dr. Vincent, to confess, that the language is too express, to 
admit of a genera interpretation ; for it is Nearchus speaking of what 
he had seen. Ihe observation then took place, either eight or ten 
days before or as many after the 21st of June, when the phenomenon 
IS suftciently obvious: for be>.-„-and after, it is not so: being just 
perceivable in the morning and evening. This, being once admitted 

proves^ that Alexander was at the mouth of the Indus, in the latter 
part of the mouth of June. 

MMan is a derivative form from the Sanskrit Mrf/m, a head, a 
•eadlaiid ; S mf«, from Sira is used in the same sense : but the Dindus 
-ppose. that it is So called from the Munda or MMha the head of 
Canes a, which fell there. ‘ 

ns the boundary 

India, and of course I shall not go beyond it. ^ 

Deities of the first rank have generally small districts, or portions 
0 land dedicated to them, and in which they are supposed to reside 
eas occasionally. These are styled vana, grove or forest ; though 

Iso called Fatica. gardens or garden houses; and in the spoken 
form or rTb ' ““ 

or rather another self, if I may be allowed the expression. 

^ I he arrangement of the different parts in these Faticas, is in general 
nme so that, not only the same legend, but also the same descrip- 

P 10 ns, arising from local circumstances, which are generally over- 
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looked, and occasion curious mistakes, and we have a striking instance 
of this in the present case. The place of not described 
particularly in any of the Purauas, either under the name of Striru- 
jyani, or of Mahi-Cala-vari ; for Loca-matii is Maha-Cuh, and her consort 
is Mahi CMa. Mah/t-Cala-van, or simply Cdla-va7i,\s called Colwan 
by El Edrisi, and Ebn Ilaucal Kelwan. Yet the description of Strird- 
jyam in the peninsula, is that of llihglaj ; for tile author has intro- 
duced Daldala and Jula-bhuinis, quagmiz-es and tjuicksands ; which 
are inadmissible on the summit of the Gants. The Cdla-van of llihg- 
laj is aeknowledged to be the first, and original one. The next to it, 
is that in which UJjaml is situated : and this is described in the 
Scanda-purana, in the Section of Avanti : but the author has been 
more cautious ; for instead of the round stones or gallets of Hingliij, 
which are not found about Ujjain, he has substituted the fnnt ot tlic 
Bilva tree, which in size and colour looks very ranch like them ; and 
also is so hard, that a shower of would eifectually repress the 

boldest assailants. There we are told, that 8'iva being partial to 
Mahd-Ciilavazi, called Colwan by El Edrisi and Ebn Ilaucal, or the 
forests in which he and his consort lived in their primitive forms, as 
ancestors of mankind, in the characters of Mahu-Cdla, &nd Mahd-Cdli, 
directed four forms of his to watch it constantly. To the east lUlv/s- 
wava was placed, or the lord of the stones of the size and in the 
shape of the fruit of the Biha tree. This is the AzzyAkeryd-Bhairam 
Maha demi of our pilgrims. To the north was Darddm-es ivara, or the 
lord in the shape of a Bullfrog: he is the Td/igd/-, or JAnghdr-Mai- 
rava-Mahd-deva, I mentioned before. To the west is Piugdle'sward, 
the lord and consort of riugdle'swari, or llihgubi-devl, and to the 
south is the fourth form, called Cdgdvarolu'meswara. The scat ot the 
lord Darddura, is among the mountains so called after him, and often 
mentioned in the lists of countries in the Puninas, and placed there 
in the west. Ilis consort Chan'died, is also with propriety styled 
Darddurl, or Darddtire'swari, our Lauy in the shape of a Bull-Jrog- 
Darddura is a frog, a toad, but here it is understood of the bull kind, 
on account of its vociferation and loud noise. In the other Strlrdjzjam, 
it is Ilanunuhi, the monkey, who produces those tremendous sounds, 
which either kill people instantly, or drive them to madness. 

The seat of Cdydvarohazia is Cape Mzind, and leaving out Cayth 
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which signifies the hody^ remains Avarohana^ a compound from Roha^ 
from which comes aroha, avaroha^ with one or two particles serving to 
enhance its meaning. We have also rohan^ and rohaca; and as the 
country above Cape Mun^d, is called Rahun by El Edrisi, and Rahuk 
by Ebn Ilaucal, I believe that Rohan and Rohaca are the true and 
original names ; and the rest to be an idle superstructure of the 
Pauninics. Be thfs as it may ; Aroluin is interpreted dtryhatwam, 
and Samuch'chrayay a ridge, projection, long and high ; and it seems 
that the lord Cdydvarohana had stretched out his own body as an 
obstacle to all intruders into this holy land. 

This Cape is called JFair by El Edrisi, and Ilowair by one of 
Rcuaudot’s travellers, from the Sanskrit Vaihar or Waihar : and in 
the lists of countries both in the Vayu, and Brahman'da Pura'nas, we 
read among the inferior mountains Vaihar^ Darddimit Coldhala^ and 
in others Dardduray and Cadthara, The three last are well known 
to belong to that country, an/^* are even noticed by El Edrisi, along 
with the mountain of JFair, Dordur, Cassair, and Ghazerdy Cota^van, 
or Column which is part of the country of llala. This induces me 
to suppose that JJ^aihdr is the same with Jf^alr. Fihdr-mimda, or 
Fihar-iuuddn, signify in Sanskrit the Fair-head, or Cape, and in a 
derivative form JJ^aihdr, any thing fair. Nearchns calls it Eiros, pro- 
bably from JFair fair, a vulgar corruption from JFaihdr, 

El Edrisi has placed three' sets of these mountains, at three differ- 
ent places; but those mentioned in the beginning of the seventh 
cliapter of the second climate belong to this place, which, 1 believe, 
was the ordinal one.'^ The Darddura mountains are also called 

o 

Rnradara, or Darddara by the Pauninics, and, I believe, this to be 
the true name. Baradara signifies Cinnabar, and also very small 
pebbles, an inferior sort of gems. 

The latter are found in immense quantities in the mountains border- 
ing upon the sea, and to the west of the Indus. El Edrisi, and one 
of llenaudot’s travellers call these mountains Dardiir, and the former 
has also others of that name near the Persian Gulf, where Cinnabar or 
minium was to be found near the river Ilytanis, according to Oncsi- 
critus, as cited by Strabo. Mountains of that name, are also placed 
near the entrance of the Red Sea. The Indian Cinnabar was, accord- 

* El Ediisi, pp. 51, 50 aad 57. 
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ing to Arriau procured from the island of Socotora ; and was supposed 
to be the indurated juice of a tree by the Arabs, in whose language 
Derder is the name of a tree, supposed to be either the Ash, or the 
Elm. 

The pebbles 1 mentioned before, are of the size of the larger sort of 
millet, called lawhr^ and have the same colour with all its variations, 
such as a light red, and a pale yellow with a small addition of red or 
faint brass colour: hence they are termed T^imra, brass or copper ; 
and Philostratus says, that near the Tomerus the stones and the very 
sand were brass. In their rough state in the quarry, they look exactly 
like corn coarsely ground, in Hindi Eardara, or Grit in English. For 
this reason, they are supposed by pilgrims, to be the remains of 
Bhavdni-Devi's cookery, turned into stones. After being rubbed 
together, for a considerable time, the outward coat disappears ; and 
then they assume a fine polish. They are afterwards perforated at 
Nagar-Tathd, or Slnih-bandar ; anchtald to pilgrims one thousand for 
a rupee, who make chaplets of them. There is a smaller sort of them 
of the size of that kind of millet called B/ijarA, or B&szara: but 
these are rejected. BAzzard was called Bostnorus by the Greeks; 
who wrote it at first B0220P02, and probably through the inaccuracy 
of transcribers, it was afterwards written B02M0P02 : thus the 
second 2, being inverted, became the letter M. 

The author of the Scanda-purdna has introduced also the 84 lingas 
of Hinglaj, which is a contraction for 84,000, the number of regenera- 
tions, through the animal, and vegetable kingdoms. Ilihgula-devt, 
or PihgAle'swari is mentioned in the Scanda-purdna, in the Reva- 
khanda. There the author, relating the different forms of Devi, and 
their Sthdns, snys Payoshl'yAm-Bingaldswari; the place of this god- 
dess is payosht'yam, in or near the waters of the sea. In her character 
of ChandicA, or Dardduri, she is also styled SalurA, or Saluri, 
synonymous with the latter ; and both signifying the goddess in the 
shape of a Bullfrog. She resided in an island called Selira, or Selera 
for SalurA, according to Philostratus, who places it near Balara, or 
rather Badara. Nearchus calls it Nosala, from the Sanskrit NAsula, 
or the place of ruin and destruction. At some distance, but further 
off at sea, was another island called Polla or Palla, which is not now 
to be found, and as it has not disappeared, it probably never existed. 
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Ptolemy has increased the number of these islands to four ; but the 
three, which he calls Asthosay Libay and Carmina are one only, now 
called Ashtola. These two islands, with a third called Codandy for 
Colane, by Ptolemy, and Toralliha by Pliny, or in Hindi the island of 
Libdy were the place of abode of queen Labdy the goddess Libido, or 
Lnbedo* Of this third island, Nearchus takes no notice ; though he 
must have seen it often, as he remained at Alexander’s harbour, four 
and twenty days. It was, I believe at this last, that the ship manned 
with people from Egypt, though probably not of a true Egyptian 
origin, gave him the slip. They were probably tired of this navi- 
gation, and having a good ship, well manned, availed themselves of 
the superstitious notions of the country, concerning this island ; and 
made their escape. What induces me to suppose, that this happened 
at this island, is that this transaction, as well as the search of Nearchus, 
required a few days ; and it does not appear, that he made any stay at 
any of the places near Ashtola 

It is then highly probable, that Nearchus willing to preserve the 

connexion of the narrative of his naval expedition, rejected uncommon 

occurrences, to the end of one of the three natural divisions of his 

journal ; the shores of India, the coast of the Ichthyophayi, and that 

of Carrnania and Persia. Having conducted his fleet all along the 

coast of the Ichthyophayi, and just before he enters the gulf of Persia, 

he relates the adventure of the whales, near Cuiza ; and that of the 

island, the abode of a Nereid. Philostratus, in conformity with 

Ptolemy, places it near Badara : but Marcian carries it a little farther 

near Alambateir, Neither time, nor a change of religion have obli- 
• . . . , . 
terated these superstitious notions : for Capt. Blair, as cited by Dr. 

Vincent, writes “We were warned by the natives at Passence, that it 

would be dangerous, to approach the island of Ashtola, as it was 

enchanted, and that a ship had been turned into a rock and we saw 

the rock alluded to, which at a distance has the appearance of a ship 

under sail.*** The same story is related of a rock near Ilingldj, as I 

observed before. Nosala, or in Sanskrit Nds/da, signifies the place of 

rum and destruction : for in Cosas we read, Ndsa ruin is mrityu, death ; 

dwansa, dashing against stones ; adar'sana, disappearance ; paldyana, 

horn pala, rout, flight ; and pala is the root of palla, far off ; and 

* Voyage of Nearchus, Vol. Ist, p. 299, edition of 1807. 

3 u 
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this is probably the true etymology of the name of the second island, 
called Palla, Polla, both by Ptolemy, and Marcian ; and which pro. 
bably never existed. Fictitious islands are sometimes introduced, such 
as Brasil, near the coast of Ireland, the inaccessible one near the 
Canaries, which seemed to fly off pala, before you, and then suddenly 
disappeared. Pliny, on the authority of king Juba, mentions such an 
island in the Red Sea, called Topazioti ; and whfeh often eluded the 
pursuits of navigators. 

Pliny takes notice of the island of Nosala, without, however, men- 
tioning its name. Being fond of quaint expressions, he calls it the 
bed of the Nymphs; and probably, there was in the Greek 
original Erythra, or Erythras ; and this passage should be read thus. 
This island is the night resting place of the nymph Erythra, in which 
men and living beings disappear. This is really conformable to the 
Hindi notions ; and the name of this nymph, or goddess, is Haridru, 
synonymous with rdmrd, IIihg^d,'faii Pihgald; and from it the 
Greeks made Erythraios, or of a purple colour, the shades, and tinges 
of which were as various among them, as with the Hindus. Pliny 
has preserved to us some curious fragments, relating to this country ; 
the names are often strangely disfigured, and there are occasionally 
some transpositions. 

He mentions a river called Manais; then a trilie called Augutluri, 
who probably lived about Guttar Bay; then comes the river Rom, 
with a tribe called Vrbi; the river Ponamus, near the confines of the 
Pandoc ; the Caberon, with a harbour at its mouth in the country of 
the Soroe. I suspect here a transposition ; and I shall attempt to 
correct the whole in the following manner. 

The river Manais answers to Tal-Mena ; Augutturi is Guttur : the 
river Balomns, near the confines of the Obandos; the river A ruin, 
with the Arubi tribe, near Cape Arubah : the river Tuberus or Tome- 
rus, ill the country of the Oritoe, or of Ora. 

The Geography of this country is so little known, that we cannot 
proceed, but with the utmost diffidence. The old maps of the Portu- 
guese disagree; and transpositions are constantly to be met with. 
This seems to be a fatality, attending all surveys of that coast, not 
even excepting the most recent ones, from the Gulf of Cutch towmd 
the west. The best map, in my opinion, is that of Jao Texeira, 
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Geographer to the king of Portugal ; which was published in the year 
lG- 19 : and is to be found in Melch. Thevenot’s collection of travels. 
It is unfortunately upon a small scale; and of course not sufficiently 
explicit. The river Caorica is the western branch of the more 
accurately delineated and placed in the map of these countries, inserted 
in Lindschot’s travels. The next river is the Cameloy or Haur : then 
comes a river without name to the east of Cape Arubdhy which really 
exists according to our modern surveys. This Cape is styled there, 
the point of islands, and the bay to the west of it, the harbour of 
islands, with a river at the bottom of it. Between this and Cape 
Guadel, our author has placed three rivers, Palamatey or PalameUy 
Calaniete or Calameny and near Cape Guadel, the river of Noutagues, 
from a tribe of that name, called Naytagues by Manuel de Faria, and 
Noytagues or Noytag by Father Monserrat: and this river by both, is 
placed to the N. E. of Cape Guacj^l, not very far from it, and seem- 
ingly a little to the eastward of the eastern bay. I suspect a trans- 
position with regard to the rivers Calamen and Palamen : we have 
ascertained the situation of the river of the Noytagues ; and there is 
no doubt, but, that the Calamen or Calama river is the nearest to 
Cape Aruhdh : the Palamen of course will fall in a little to the west- 
ward of Cape Passence ; and will answer to the place called Balomus 
by Ncarchus ; and is probably the river Ponamus of Pliny, for Pola- 
mus. It was, says he, a navigable river on the confines of the Pandoe. 
This tribe is mentioned by Manuel de Faria, under the name of Abindos 
or Obandos and they were the friends and allies of the Noytags. In 
another place Monserrat either calls them, or a tribe of them, Heytag; 
and the pilot, whom Nearchus found at Mosarna in their country and 
^^ho was called Hydrakes, was perhaps a Heytag. The additional R 
is no uncommon circumstance : thus instead of Teiz or Teasa, Lt. Porter 
has Tearsa. 

1 think the Pandoe, or Bandoe of Pliny, are nearer to the true 
pronunciation ; and that the Portuguese wore misled by the affinity 
^ith Abindos, a river to the east of Cape Mn'dan, which Monserrat 
calls in Latin Ab Indorum rivus, or the Indian Hub, 

There is a tribe called Urbi by Pliny, upon the river Borru : but it is 
probable, that both the river and the tribe on its banks, went by the 
same name Urbi, Arbah and Ambdh. To the east of it was Pasira, a 
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place of some note, and whose inhabitants are called Parira by Pliny, 
for Pasiroe or Pasirei : and their borders extended to the river Tuhern 
or Tomerus, according to him. 

The next place is Condigrama, called to this day Chandigr&ma, or 
the town of Chandi-devi; otherwise the fort of Shabda-coti. The 
river Cophes is the Arbis, being the principal river in the country of 
Cuf, Cof, or Coph ; which is also, that of a powerful tribe in that 
country, mentioned by several eastern writers, as Ebn Ilancal, &c. 
The source of this river is called Habesan, for Habi-sar by El Edrisi* 
and Khabsar by Ebn Haucal, or the head of the Ildb or Khab. To 
the west of the Indus, and in the lower part of its course, and conse- 
quently close to the sea, Pliny mentions the tribe of the Amatceio 
called, because they lived in the country of Aimittd, the mother of 
mankind; who rules over all that region; which is called in the 
Puranas, for that reason, Strl-rdjyam, or the country of the woman ; 
and this legend is much more ancieut than the times of Alexander: 
for Nearchus says, that, according to tradition, a woman in former 
times, ruled all over that country. She has three principal forms : 
the first is of a white complexion, and is Swetd-devt, the daughter, 
and consort of Brahma; and she is the mother of the gods and of 
mankind, and the sovereign queen of all living beings. In that clia- 
racter, she has a vast number of places all over the world, winch she 
visits in rotation. Some places she is particularly fond of, as Ilmyldj, 
which she visits every year during the cold weather. The day ami 
hour is fixed, when all the pilgrims stark naked, rolling themselves 
upon the rough stony ground, call, as loud as they can, " Ai-Mala ! 
Sri-mdtd! our blessed mother; Bevi-mdtd! our divine mother, do 
away with all our impurities.” Assuming another shape, she becomes the 
consort of every Mann; hence she is acknowledged by the Musalraaiis 
to be Ere: and they call her Bibi-Ndnl, our honoured lady and grand- 
mother: and she is held in great veneration by them. The range o 
mountains west of the Indus, is called the mountains of Bibi-Ndnt. 
■When our first parents were ejected out of paradise with the seducer, 
Adam fell into Ceylon; Eve at Hifiglij ; and the Devil &t Cabul. 
From her oven near Hihgldj, sprang the waters of the flood. « 
name is Brahmi-Sitd, or simply Sitd. The second form is that o 
* El Edrisi p. 134, Ebn Haucal, p. 210. 
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Hinguldy called also Pingald, Pihgdsd, Tdmrd and Haridrdy implying 
a mixture of a reddish and yellow colour. 

From her the river Haur is denominated Tdmrd or Tomerus ; and 
from Haridrd comes in Greek Erythros, Erithrdy &c. ; synonymous 
with Phoenix, Punikeus, &c. The third form is Chandicd-devi, the 
Circe of the Hindus : and she seems to be the Nereid of Nearchus ; 
for like her, Chandicd is very licentious, and turns men into animals, 
plants and stones. 

She is mentioned under the name of Chandanana, in the only section 
remaining of Jaimini's Malia-Bh^irat ; and her magical powers failed 
before the renowned Arjnha. She is also called Pramild in another 
book, the name of which I do not now recollect. The place of Chan- 
died with the ten millions of noises, makes a considerable figure in 
, the Arabian Nights. It was situated on the confines of India and 
Persia ; and about twenty days march from the metropolis of the 
latter. The place where the old Derveish, or Yogi is entombed, is 
still shewn to pilgrims ; when they go from Sonemehydiu to Hihglaj, 
round the bay of the Hdb. It is at some distance toward the north 
from the place of noises. The old Yogi, the Hindus call the Guru, 
or guide of the pilgrims. As water is scarce there, the mother of 
mankind had given him a bottle of water, which never was to fail, as 
long as he performed acts of mercy and charity. His duty was to 
warn pilgrims of the danger, they would expose themselves to, if they 
attempted to go to the place of Chandic5 ; but if they persisted he 
was to give them the best advice. A young man once put himself 
under his care, and one day being thirsty and having no water he 
begged some of the old man ; but was refused and died of thirst in 
Ins presence. The old man becoming thirsty soon after, had recourse 
to his bottle : but there was no water in it. He died soon of course, 
and pilgrims pour water on the spot where the young man was buried, 
and throw stones at the tomb of the Guru and curse him. Since his 
death nobody ever presumes to visit the place of Chandicd, In the 
third Volume of the Arabian Nights, Chandicd herself is introduced 
under the name of Queen Lahe ; and there she is represented in the 
same words nearly, with the Hindus, except that the unfortunate men, 
who fall into her hands, remain with her one month only instead of 
forty days. Prince Beder of Persia being on a visit to his uncle Saleh, 
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and his neighbour king Samandal, Samunder or Samudri, the Satnorin 
on the Malabar Coast, was transformed into a Crauncba bird, and 
exiled to some island in that sea. There he was caught by a peasant, 
who carried him to some king on that coast, where he recovered his 
former shape. The king having heard his story sent him back to 
Persia in some of the vessels, which were going to sail for that 
country. A storm drove the ship on the inhospitable country of 
Queen LaU; and he alone escaped ashore. LaM implies covetous- 
ness and inordinate desires, from the Sanskrit verb lubha, in Hindi 
lobhi. From lubha comes the Latin lubedo and libido ; and her name 
IAb& seems to re-appear in that of an island, on that coast. Ai-MAtd 
is from the Sanskrit Ainh-M&td, the name of Brahmi-Sitd, who, as I 
observed in another essay, is Ecdcshara : that is, her name consists 
of one letter, which is I long, and designates the female power of 
nature. This letter by mystics, is called the root, and Ainh its seed. 
Thus Ainh-Mdtd signifies the woman emphatically ; or our honoured 
lady and mother. Hence she is styled the Woman simply : at least 
it was so formerly. This was at first an honourable appellation ; hut 
Mah^i deva, as he was on a visit to her made use of it in such a ques- 
tionable a manner, that the goddess grew angry, and kept him waiting 
for twelve years at her door ; and there is a long, and fulsome legend 
about this incident. I and its seed Ai, or Ainh is perhaps the tnystic 
Ei of Delphos, concerning which ancient philosophers have said much 
to little purpose. Chaddigrdm was the metropolis of StrlrAjya, iu 
the spoken dialects Istrirdja; from which circumstance, it is called 
Asterusa, or Asterusia by Euhemerus. It was, says he, one of the 
three towns destroyed by Uranus, or Arhan. This is a well known 
legend in India : and these three towns arc styled Tripiiri, or Traipun 
under Tripurasura, who was Tri-Calingadhipati, and had a town in 
each Calinga. These were destroyed at once, by the unerring arrow 
of S'iva, who was standing in the district of Tipperah. One of these 
towns was to the eastward of the Ganges, the other near Amaracan taca, 
and the third to the west of the Indus. But this subject 1 shall 
resume in my next essay on Anu Gungam. 

The inhabitants of that coast were called Ichthyophagi or fish-eaters 
by the Greeks. By the Paurfi'nics, they are styled Matsya-siras, ami 
in Persian romances Mahi ser or Ser-miahiy Fish heads ; a very appro- 
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priate symbol for a fisherman : being the compound hieroglyphic of 
fish and man. The legends, relating to Rdma-Chandra's journey to 
Hingl^j> are not to be found in the Purd'iias ; though otherwise well 
known all over India, through the pilgrims, who visit Hingliij from all 
parts of the country. It is the case with many others, which in 
general illustrate obscure passages in these books, and in many cases 
are in some measure a supplement to them. The legends existed 
before the Pura'nas, and this immense compilation does not contain 
all that were current when they were written. Wishing, however, to 
connect the journey of Rdma chandra, with his history from the 
Pura'nas, I consulted several well-informed pilgrims on the subject : 
they were prepared and ready with an answer. 

Kama having killed Rdvana, who was a Brahman, paid a visit to 
his spiritual guide Vasishta, who blamed him for it, as he would 
certainly be haunted by a fury till his crime was expiated ; and for 
that purpose recommended him to go and worship the mother of 
mankind at Hinglaj. Ramchandra is called Sultan Serwer by Musul- 
mans, and Hindus also in the west of India, or the lord paramount of 
the world. He, with Bharat, is buried at a place called Nigdhd, about 
forty cos to the west of Multan, in the mountains. His tomb is held 
in great veneration, both by Hindus and Musulmans : and there is 
held annually a meeting, and fair, to winch no less than 100,000 men 
are supposed to resort. Before I dismiss this article, I shall observe that 
Maullavi Sdleh, who lived many years in a public capacity at Tha't't'h^, 
described to me the tombs near that city, nearly in the same words 
with Capt. Hamilton. They are on the left of the road, as you go 
from the Delta to ThafVt'hd, among low hills, which form the eastern 
point of a range coming from the S. W. toward Thdt'tlid ; and then 
suddenly turning to the N. W, The place is called Mecdli, and they 
are now a little more than a mile from the southern extremity of the 
town ; which is not now upon the same spot, where it stood in the 
time of Capt, Hamilton. 

Formerly, says Maullavi Saleh, the fort was in the centre of the town, 
and rather nearer to the southern extremity ; but now it stands to the 
north of the town and out of it. This was in consequence of a dread- 
ful epidemic, which desolated the northern part of the town chiefly. 
People died so fast, and in such numbers that there was nobody to 
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bury them. They remained in their own houses and the doors were 
walled up. The unfortunate survivors removed to the south and built 
huts there. A similar epidemic is mentioned by Hamilton, which 
carried away 80,000 of the inhabitants. These tombs were built by 
Deryd-khdriy a descendant of another person of that name, and prime 
minister to Jam-Firoz, king of that country, according to Abul Fazil. 

This Uerya-khan was only a governor of ThaU'Ihdy in the time of 
Shah Jehan, and who rebelled against his sovereign. Being defeated 
in battle, he was taken prisoner and brought to Delhi, where he was 
treated with unparalleled lenity. Capt. Hamilton is entirely mis- 
taken, when he asserts, that he was king of Sind, and of course his 
descanting upon the misfortunes of the king and queen of Sind, is 
quite ridiculous and preposterous. 

Maullavi Saleh, declared to me, that there is no arm of the Indus 
between the town and the hills, and that he is fully persuaded from 
the nature of the ground that there never was one. The town is 
about a mile from the river. I conceive also that Capt. Hamilton is 
mistaken about the distance from Laheri-bandar to Thdt'tdid, I 
suspect, that he brought his ship to Shah-bandar from which he went 
by land to Tha'tVhu ; then we must read forty cos instead of miles. 
Ilis Dun-ganh is called Bun-gurry in the Ain Acberi ; the first signifies 
the village, and the other the fort of Bun, 

In the country of Macarene or Moerduy Stephanas of Byzantium 
mentions the river Maxates, which is obviously the Maeshid of Otter : 
but its situation is still unknown : and it is not the same river with the 
Il-Mend or Hdb,^ 

In the course of the foregoing essay, I have often mentioned 
Nautical Surveys along the coasts of Sind and Macrdn : for these I 
am indebted to the learned work of Dr. Vincent. Every atteinjit of 
mine to procure them in this country, constantly proved abortive. 


* Steph. Byzant. voce Alexandria. 
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Translation of the Vichitra Ndtak. 

^translation of the Vichitra NiU ah or Beautiful Epitome ; — a fragment 

of the Sikh Granth entitled ‘‘ the Book of the Tenth Bontiff *^ — 

By Captain George Siddons, Cavalry. 

(Continued from page 320.) 

Chapter VL 

It behoves me now, to give some information regarding myself, 
vho visited earth, after performing austere devotions on the mountain 
)f Brahm Kiind, surrounded by the picturesque seven peaks. 

On these seven pleasant peaks, the holy Pandavs worshipped. And 
here I also lived in the discipline of true religion, praying to the 
Supreme Being, and to the power which comes from God."^ 

My devotions were so strict, that I became absorl)ed in God and 
n his spirit ; they were to me as it were my father and my mother ; 
[ loved them with all my heart. ^ 

The invisible one, was well pleased with my devotion, so much so, 
^hat at length, he willed for me to appear on earth, for the benefit of 
mankind. 

I had no wish ^o be born, for I had given my heart’s best affections 
ftith all humility to God, but God Almighty deigned to instruct me, 
nid I preach to mankind the doctrines which he taught me. 

God thus spoke unto me : — 

When first I made the world, I peopled it with angels, and gave to 
hem power and might ; but they madly rebelled against me, and refus- 
ed to obey my commands. 

Whereupon I became sorely offended, and created a superior order 
)f beings, with godlike attributes. These sought the worship of their 
nferiors, and styled themselves gods. 

And when mankind was spread over the face of the globe, Mahadev 
called himself the Eternal one. Vishnu called himself God, Brahm 
dso claimed Supremacy ^ and no one acknowledged the true and only 
hod. 

I then sent eight special messengers into the world, to give evidence 
'oncerning me, but these exhorted the people to believe in their 
livinity, and to worship them as gods. 

* “MahaKal, Kal ka Aradf' M is here the spirit ofMaha Kal, emanating 
bna him, as light does from the sun. 
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So those who knew me not, invoked and prayed to my false messcu- 
gers. Some with bended knee adored the Sun, some the winds O! 
Heaven, and some Fire, 

Some hewed idols from the rocks, and fell down and worshipped j 
them. Others prayed to the mighty ocean, and many with frighttul 
ceremonies offered their devotions to death. 

Those whom I sent to witness of me, bore false testimony of them- 
selves ; setting aside my instructions, they disseminated doctrines of 
their own. 

They would not acknowledge me, neither was I even slightly 
remembered of them. And men became prouder and more arrogant 
daily, making for tliemselves gods of stone. 

I then sent religious devotees, who turned against me like their 
predecessors : verily every clever man, who was born, invented and 
spread abroad some new tenets of his own. % 

So that none believed in the true God, none understood my 
creed. Mankind was confused with ignorance and folly, and animo- 
sities raged in the hearts of men, as forests are fired by a single 
spark. 

Sects arose in every direction, and many were the creeds which sin 
imagined, and vanity taught, but the people were mad, lor no one 
recognized me. 

I then sent the Rikhis, who false to the trust imposed upon them, 
scattered abroad the seeds of their own impure doctrines, which took root 
in the hearts of men, so that they forgot me, all, save a few. Brahm 
thereupon composed the four Veds, which pleased the world greatly, 
and were much esteemed. A iaithlul lew clung to me, disregarding 
even the poetic influence of the Veds. 

Aye ! and those who cared not for the Veds, neither for the Koran, 
but putting their trust in me, believed, were saved from many c\ih 
which distressed those who had no god to protect them. 

Those who heeded not false doctrines, but clung in patient hope 
me, were received into heaven, and will never more be separated from 
their God. 

Those who indulge the foolishness of caste, and claiming exclusive 
privileges, forsake my path, are condemned to inhabit earth, in various 
forms, and at last their portion will be hell. 
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There came one called Diit,* who established a creed of his own, 
he recommended that there should be long nails to the fingers, and 
that the hair should be platted, but he forgot me. 

To him succeeded Gorakhmithjf who converted mighty princes. He 
advised his followers to bore their ears, and to wear large glass orna- 
nients in them, but he forgot me. 

Then there was Rama, the Joyous, who founded the tribe of Byragis. 
These wear necklaces of wood and beads, and cover their bodies with 
^hite ashes, but he forgot me. 

In short the more talented the being was, whom I created, the more 
he inculcated vain doctrines of his own. Mohammed came, and held 
religious sway over Arabia. 

He propagated his notions and told mankind tliat heaven could only 
he gained by mutilation and circumcision ; he aspired to a divine origin 
and taught people to abandon me. ^ 

All In fact clung to their own tenets, and few acknowledged me. 
Therefore in pity for the blindness of my people, I called Govind 
Sihh, and instructing him, sent him forth into the world, to proclaim 
these my words — 

Oil Govind Sifili ! Thou art as it were my son, I send thee to make 
many converts. Scatter abroad the seeds of my religion withersoever 
iliou gocst, and turn men from their folly and evil ways. 

Govind speaks : — 

I stood in hnmhlc obeisance, and bowing my liead reverentially, 
replied, Great God, thou wiliest it. and I shall be the instrument for 
spreading thy religion throughout the universal world. 

And so God sent me, and for this purpose came I into the world 
that I should teach all of you the revealed word of God, without 
animosity or ill feeling towards those who difter. 

Beware, I would not that you should think me divine, those who 
‘"^tylc me God will be doomed to eternal perdition. I am but the pour 
Servant of God, never think otherwise of me, 

I am only the servant of God, whom he sent into the world to clear 
f^way all doubts, and arrange all the confusion which exists. I will 

* Datya, the third of the name, who founded the Sect, Sannyusis. 

t Goraklinath the founder of the Jogi tribe. 

3 R 2 
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explain all that God hath taught me, and not all the opposition, nor 
the scoffs of the people shall deter me from my purpose. 

I will reveal the word of God, 

And listen to no other creed, 

I will mix with no other sects. 

But teach llis good doctrines only,' 

I will worship no vain idols, 

Nor idly bend my knee to stone, 

I will praise the only true God, 

Whose goodness is, to me, well known. 

I will not, ever, plait my hair. 

Nor deck my ears with crystal rings, 
ril act as God hath order’d me. 

And listen not to foolish things. 

I will glorify the one God, 

And all, that he desireth, do, 

I will praise him, and him only, 

Because his creed alone, is true. 

He, gracious, will enlighten me. 

On him alone my thoughts shall rest. 

He dwells for ever in my mind, 

And all who love him, will be blessed. 

Those who implicitly believe 
In God, can’t err, and sin defy ; 

Grief harms them not. Who disbelieve, 

Amidst tormenting scruples die. 

For this cause only, was I born 
To spread His word, where’er I go. 

And those who put their trust in him 
Shall cope with wretchedness and woe. 
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For this cause only was I born, 

Hear me, oh, erring mortal, hear ! 

I have come to give thee comfort, 

To wipe away the mournful tear. 

Most grossly, have ye been misled. 

By those who did, myself, precede, 

They have not pointed out the paths 
Which surely will to heaven lead. 

Oh ! ye shall never be deceived 
Who put your trust in him alone. 

Since tliose who put their trust in God, 

Almighty God will not disown. 

Some study the Kor^n, whilst others the Purans believe 
But both contain false doctrines, which tho’ subtle can’t deceive. 
My friends, why will ye not believe? 

And thus secure your happiness 
Not now, but in eternity ? 

I will not plait my hair, nor put rings in my ears. 

But silently bend my knee to God all-powerful, 

I will not drop my eyelids in mock humility, 

For God, who is good and just, hates hypocrisy, 

Those who love God, hate the thing which is false. 

Be ye sure, that God despiseth the vain. 

A selfish* man cannot enter heaven, 

Nor one, absorbed in worldly matters, 

God cannot bear deceitfulness and pride, 

If you abandon God to seek for worldly praise 
God will close upon you the gates of paradise. 

Those who preach vain things and pride 
Themselves on gaining converts. 

Who point to empty forms, wliich 
Do not conduct to heaven. 

Shall themselves be condemned 
To God’s everlasting wrath. 
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The author’s declarations: — 

1. I will preach that, which God liimself hath revealed to me. 

2. They who worship God, shall hereafter inherit heaven. 

3. Doubt not. Tiie true worshipper is as much associated with 
God 

4. As the white curling waves, are a part and portion of the ocean ; 

5. Those who talk idly and wildly, are distinct iVoin God. 

6. God dwells not in the Veds, nor in the Koran, but in the hearts 
of such as love him. 

7. Those who teach pride, and mock humility will receive the 
punishment of error. 

8. Those who journey blindfold cannot see the way to heaven. 

9. A sound understanding cannot contemplate a false doctrine. 

10. The eloquent tongue cannot tell of the loving kindness of Gotl, 
which is only to be felt in the hearts of those who love him. 


Chapter VII. 

Of the Writer s Origin, 

My father travelled eastward, and performed pilgrimages. When 
he reached the confluence of the three rivers,* he occupied his time in 
making religious offerings. I first saw the light* after we had come 
to Patna, but thence I was removed to Mfidradesh, where 1 was 
carefully nursed, attended to, and strictly educated. By the time 
I became intelligent, my father was called away to lieaven. 


Chapter VIII. 

I succeeded to my inheritance, and commenced teaching the word 
to the best of my ai)ilities, amusing my leisure hours, by pursuing all 
kinds of sports, I slew many bears, stags, &c. &c. My dwelling was 
at the city of Pawala or Nulian, the river flowed close to it, and I 
revelled in many enjoyments. I killed lions, wolves, and deer of many 
kinds. 

At this time, the emperor Futteh Shah without a cause picked a 
quarrel with me. He assailed me, but Shah Sangram and five chief- 
tains prepared to do battle on my side, these were Jitmall, and Gulab 

* Priag. 
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Giizi, who were pleased at the prospect of fighting ; Mahes Chahd, 
and Ganga who had vanquished large armies, and Lall Ch^ihd, 
who could tame the fury of a tiger. Dioram also, the chief of his 
tribe, was wroth to desperation, he fought with the skill of Dron.f 
Then there was the fiery Kripal, who with his battle-axe slew the 
brave Khan Ilyut, and scattered the legions, as it is fabled that Krishu 
broke the butter churn. There also, raged the violent Nand Chahd, 
who hurled his javelin, then drew forth his sword, the blade of which 
breaking, he fought at close quarters with his dagger, sustaining the 
hereditary fame of his race. 

My uncle Kripal the Chbettri enraged, contended most furiously, 
and even when he was wounded by an arrow he overthrew many of 
the Muhammadan host. 

The valiant Chbettri Saheb Chahd slew the redoubted lord of Kho- 
rasan, and our soldiers fought so fiercely, that the enemy lied for his 
life. 

Where Shah Sangram. made his attack many Musalmuns bit the 
dust, and the dread Gopal single-handed spread consternation, as doth 
a tiger amidst a herd of antelopes. 

There too, thundered llari Chand amidst the throng, though an 
enemy he stood his ground manfully, and fired his arrows swiftly ; 
they went right thfough all whom they struck. 

Aye ! Ilari Chahd was a stout warrior, his aim was as true as his 
heart, he slew many soldiers, weapons clashed together, and mighty 
heroes strewed the ensanguined field. 

J!t Mall at length wounded Ilari Chand in the breast, with a 
spear, he fell to the earth, wounds only increased the fury of the 
lombatants j still they urged their coursers forward, and dying went 
to heaven. 

Kuli Khun of Khorasan came forth, and dealt his blows so rapidly, 
that sparks flew about like as from a blacksmitlf s anvil. Wild beasts 
glutted themselves and gloried in the carnage. 

IIow far shall I extend the narrative of this dreadful battle? 
thousands fought and were slain, a few only remained to tell the tale. 
The Riijiis of Jaswiil and Dadeval surrounded the Shah, with their 
crippled bauds ; they lied for safety to the neighbouring hills. 

^ • The military preceptor of the Paiidavs. 
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Ilavi Cliand of the tribe of Chandal arose faint with the loss of 
blood. He scorned flight but urged by fidelity to his royal master, 
grasped his spear and struggled to the last ; this mighty warrior was 
hacked to pieces. 

At one time he nearly disabled me, an arrow from his bow, killed 
my horse, another whizzed past close to my ear, and a third, striking 
the metal clasp of my sword belt went through "it, grazed my skin, 
but injured me no further. God preserved the life of his servant. 

Alas ! Nijfibat Khfm slew Sluih Saiigram whom many Musahnaiis 
had in vain tried to kill. Saugrain s soul went to heaven, but eie it 
winged it’s flight thitherward, the dying hero, dealt one parting blow 
which slew his slayer. The world sorrowed for his loss but heaven 
rejoiced. 

Thus the mighty host which opposed me was overthrown and fled ; 
the will of God prevailed, and I returned from the field, singing the 
song of triumph. I scattered rewards profusely, amongst my soldiers, 
but did not remain on the sjjot where I was -victorious, proceeding to 
the country of K;ihuhir I founded the city of A'nandpnra. 

I expelled all from my city who refused to light in my cause, l)ut 
my soldiers were j)rotected and caressed. I abode for a long time at 
A'nandpura, encouraging the good and punishing the refractory and 
vicious, who were hung up like dogs. 


Chajiter IX. 

I had remained thus peaceably for many months, when jMciih Khan 
went to Jammu, at the same time Alif Khan marched to Nadomi, 
where he declared war with llhiin Chand, who invited me to assist 
him, and himself went forth to give battle. 

He built a stockade, and filled it witii matchlockmen and bowmen. 
Besides the great Bhim Chand the chiefs llam Sing, Siikh deo Gtizi 
and the Raja of Jasrot prepared for the fight. Also Prithi Chand 
the prince of Dadwal and Kriiml, these for sometime withstood the 
attack of the enemy, but at length were driven down the hill, the foe 
beating his war-drums and shouting vehemently. 

Then Bhim Chand waxed wrath, he chanted aloud the prowess of 
Hauuman, and marshalling all his warriors, whose numbers were 
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increased by myself, he formed us into close column and charged. 
We dashed into the enemy like a fierce whirlwind. 

Enraged was Kripal, 

The beasts rejoiced, 

Music resounded, 

Shrill was the horn’s blast. 

The youthful were slain, 

And swords were clashing, 

Hearts burnt with anger, 

Swift flew the arrows, 

Wounding the dauntless, 

They fell on the earth, 

Like hail in a storm ! 

The furious Kripal stood his ground firmly, 

Ills arrows, made the bravest bite tjic dust^ 

Great chiefs and their vassals were slaughter’d 
llistor)^, recorded this great battle. 

The Sihhs, infuriate, pressed forward with eagerness and closed with 
the enemy, Naguls, Paguls and Darolis, emulating each other. The 
gallant Dial too, strove to sustain the fame of the Bijraw^lis. 

Worm that I am ! I fired off my matchlock and the bullet con- 
signed a mighty prince to his rest, who in the agonies of death, still 
gave the war cry — Kill, Kill.” I then fired four arrows in succession 
to the right, and three to the left. I know not if they told or not, 
but it pleased God to arrest the slaughter. 

The enemy fled, and we encamped on the field of battle, which was 
red with blood, and covered with the dead. Night came silently on, 
'vhen nearly half of it had passed, the sounds of the enemy’s mournful 
Nakkarfis disturbed the stillness, as he continued his retreat. 

At length the bright dawn of day enabled us to pursue, but Alif 
Khan was in full flight, he lingered not even to break his fi\st, and his 
fatigued army straggled after him without daring to halt. 

For eight days we encamped on the banks of a river, and I visited 
fhe tents of the most influential amongst the Rajas, having agreed 
lo be always their ally. I returned to my home, plundering the town 
of Alson in my way, whose inhabitants were afraid to join our army, 
I rested in comfort at Anandpiira. 

3 s 
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Chapter X. 

The Battle of Nadoun. 

For some years my tranquillity remained undisturbed and I employed 
myself in improving my city, and regulating the morals of its inha- 

bitanls. 

At length one Dildwar Khan came, and sent his son to me, ns if on 
a friendly message, but himself at the head of an hrmy, treacherously 

attacked me. 

When the enemy was crossing the river the noise of the splashing 
awoke every one. Xlam Sifih came and roused me, and my soldiers 
ran to their arms with alacrity. 

Warlike instruments of every kind bellowed defiance and enmity, 
and my army hurried to the banks of the river, which though an 
ocean of kindness, gave the enemy such a cold reception, that he was 
benumlred in the attempt to cross \t. 

Frightened at the unexpected opposition when a surprize was in- 
tended, the Musalmilns fled without firing a shot, the cowards retreated 
without striking a blow. Many of them were slain, the rest, noise- 
lessly returned their swords to their scabbards, and sneaked away 
ashamed, in the darkness of night to their wives. 

God protected me and the efforts of the enemy were unavailing, he 
retreated, plundered and destroyed Barwii » en route” and encamped at 
Bhiilau. He could not injure me, so satisfied himself with wreaking 
his vengeance on Barwii, as Bunnyas* who dare not eat meat, pretend 
to be nourished with pebbles! 


Chapter XI. 

Alif Khan went to his father, but not being able to give a good 
account of his flight, he stood abashed, then his father Hussein Klnin 
slapping his armsf addressed his ehieftains loudly. They prepared 
themselves for battle. Hussein Khtin headed his army, and encouraged 
his soldiers with his presence. He first of all plundered the Awaus, 

♦ Hindus of a particular caste, who are not allowed to eat meat, put pebbles with 
their curry mussilla, which they suck and spit out, fancying their appetites are 
appeased. 

t As wrestlers, before they begin to wrestle . 
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then overcame the people of Diidwal and made the Raj puts slaves; 
afterwards he devastated the valleys and no one attempted to check 
his progress. He distributed the plunder amongst his soldiers. For 
several days he laid waste the districts through which he marched, so 
that the intimidated Gularis contemplated suing for a treaty, as 
Hussein Khun approached their frontier, but God frustrated their 
schemes. 

Ham Sihh accompanied the Gularis to treat with the enemy. They 
parleyed for several hours, when as the sand which is heated by the 
sun attributes the warmth to its own nature, denying the power whence 
it derived it, so, the lower orders of the Mohammedan host fancied 
themselves brave from the noble bearing of the Sikh emissaries who 
surrounded them. The slaves were inllated, and looked upon the 
Sikhs with contempt. 

They gulled themselves into believing that the Gularis, the Kaluris, 
the Katdehes were not equal to themselves. When the Gularis laid 
cut their presents, these dogs scrambled to seize them, and disputes 
arising, the Gularis collecting their treasures, departed to a distance. 

Avarice then prevailed over the minds of these Musalman reptiles, 
losing all discretion, they began beating to arms. Instantly all was 
confusion, as when a tiger threatens a herd of deer. For fifteen hours 
they surrounded the emissaries and prevented them from eating. 

In the meantime, the Sikh army incensed at the treatmeat, to which 
their ambassadors were subjected, sent some chiefs to expostulate, hut 
tlie Patluins, puffed out with conceit, refused to listen to theuj, they 
siiid — Give us up your treasures, or prepare to die.*^ 

lI])ou this Sangat Sifdi begged of Gojail Siuh who was on the 
Musaliufms’ side, to make peace between them, but his words were 
utterly disregarded, consequently it was resolved to seize Gopal as an 
hostage, pending the settlement of negotiations. That chief, however, 
overheard the plot, which was forming against him, and hurriedly 
departed to his clan. 

Kripal was kindled with wrath, and decided upon fighting. Him mat 
Hussein, and the youthful Jurnma, ordered the war-drums to be 
sounded. In an instant horses began to prance, matches were lighted, 
Juid triggers tried, to see if they acted freely. Then began deadly 
strife, all was coufusiou. CombatiyUs shouting, blows resounding, 

3 s 2 
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matchlocks thundering, trumpets shrieking, elephants screaming, and 

all the savage din of desperate war. 

Bodies charged bodies, and the mens’ eyes were red with fury and 
hatred. Kripal led the van ; one spirit animated all, the spirit of 
destruction; one continued shout rent the air, the shout of ‘‘Death, 
death.” 

The Katoch of Kdngril rushed to the fray, as a lion springs 
upon its prey. Whenever the Chettris discharged their arrows, horses 

with empty saddles scoured the plain. 

Kripal and Gopal met, and tore each other to pieces. One llari Smh 
though mortnlly wounded, killed several before he died. 

uLmat-Kirnmat, and Julal Kl.iin, with his terrible battle-axe, stood 
their ground and fought with desperate valor. At this juncture the 
llajd of Jaswiil putting his horse into a gallop, rode at Hussein Khan, 
and stabbed him with a spear, but like a wounded boar, he only fought 
the fiercer. 

If a soldier were struck, he thought it a compliment, and strove to 
return it. The disputed field was soon covered with the carcases of 
the dead, and groans filled the air. A river of blood flowed, and the 
jackcals slaked their thirst in it. 

Hussein Khdn faint with the loss of blood dismounted from his 
horse, and the Pathiins surrounded him, they contended with fierce 
but hopeless energy. Mahadev, Brahm, and all the gods must have 
been roused from their contemplations, the heavenly minstrels sung 
dirges for the departed warriors, and the celestial dancers jumped with 
excitement. 

Hussein still tried to hold his own, but the soldiers of Jaswill sur- 
rounded him, the most skilful attacked him. God willed it, and this 
brave warrior fell to rise uo more ; his soul was received in paradise. 

When their leader was no more, the confidence of the enemy ga'^ 
way, and his spirit was broken. Hari Sifih slew many of their prin- 
cipal chiefs; Chandala’s Rf.ja too, plied the work of destruction but 
Sangat llai was killed, and his adherents failed not to revenge his 

death. . , 

BiizKhdn andllimmat Khiin fled and the followers of Kripal fougnt 

hand to hand for their chieftain’s body. When Hussein was slain, the 
Musalmdu army sullenly retreated. This mighty host vanished, as 
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doth the crowd, after the investiture of a Mahant. Thus our enemies 
were again defeated and we collected and buried our dead, our force 
remained assembled for a few days, when all necessary arrangements 
being concluded, we dispersed to our several homes. 

God protected me, and amidst this shower of bullets I remained 
uninjured. 


Chapter XII. 

I have just told of a great battle at which the leader of the Musal- 
uian army was killed, upon whicli Rustam Khan and Dilawar Khan 
sent their ambassadors to us, but rendered wise by exiierience, and 
apprehensive of stratagem, we dispatched Jughar Sihh properly sup- 
ported to receive the embassy. 

The treacherous Mohammedans attacked Jiigluir Siuh at the town 
of Bhiilau, who drove them fronl the town, and took up a strong 
position which at early dawn on the following morning, the worth- 
less Gaj Sihh who sidea with the enemy, threatened, but in vain, for 
assisted by Iladur Sihh, the force of Jiighar Sihh held its ground, 
and was as immovable as a pillar whose foundation is buried deep in 
the earth. Hadar Sihh was wounded, and re inforcements joined 
both armies. 

Chandal Khan commanded the Mohammedan troops, and Jasinal 
Sinh, our army ; animated by these brave leaders both sides fought 
like lions, and paradise being the portion of all who fall in the battle- 
field, the soldiers disregarded death. 

In the^midst of this dire conflict, Cluind Narayan was killed. He 
was the friend and companion of Jugluir Sihh, who lamenting his 
death, resolved to revenge it, and advanced singly. The enemy sur- 
rounded this brave man, he kept him at bay, and slew many soldiers, 
but numbers prevailed, pierced with a thousand arrows, he fell. 


Chapter XIII, 

Jiighdr Sihh died, and I returned to my home. 

Then the powerful Aurangzeb became envious of my fame, he sent 
his son into the Panjab, at the head of a large army. Many of my 
people dreading the approach of the emperor’s own son went to hide 
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themselves in the neighbouring hills. Some tried to intimidate me, 
but they knew not the intentions of God. 

Several left the happy city of Anandjiiira to take shelter in tlie 
high hills, the cowards were greatly alarmed and fancied there was 
safety in flight ; but the emperor had all these deserters ferreted out 
and they were destroyed. 

Those who forsake their Giirii, will have ho 
Resting place in this, nor in the next world. 

On earth they arc despised, in heaven 
Rejected. Their case is a hopeless one. 

For, they are as it were, always hungry 
And in need. Such as leave the company 
Of holy men, are useless in this world, 

And damned eternally in the next. 

The selfish world for whi^h they live, scorns them. 

Yes! those who leave their Gurii are disgraced, 

Their children do not thrive, but die, cursing 
Their parents. 

Those who laugh at the words of their Giiru 
Perish like dogs and gnash their teeth in hell, 

God created Hindu and Musalmun, 

Let both then follow their respective cree'ds. 

Do Musalnnins respect those who forsake 
Their own creed, to follow Mohammed’s faith? 

No! they despise, ill treat and plunder them. 

Apostacy, never can be esteemed I 

4 

Miserable apostate ! he returns 

And wretched, seeks assistance from the Sikhs, 

Compassionate they help him. What then? 

His new found teachers, plunder him of all ! 

Wretched apostates! the clouds of error 
Float away, and willingly, they would return 
Unto their Guru, but he indignant. 

Offended, hides his countenance from them. 

They find him not, but go from whence they came, 

Their labor all in vain. No Giirii here. 

No heaven hereafter. Hopeless their lot ! 
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But those who love the Guru never feel 
Adversity. “ Riches and plenteousness 
Shall be in their houses.” Sin and evil 
Can never assail them. They need no help 
From Moslems, plenty is beneath their roofs. 

If labour be their portion upon earth, 

A happy conscience, softens all their toil. 

lie was called Mirza B^g who destroyed the dwellings of those who 
fled from Anandpura. Those who remained were safe, for the enemy 
never ventured to approach their thresholds. Those who deserted 
me, and bowed in subserviency to the Musalman were treated with 
contempt, their faces were besmeared with filth and they were shaved. 
They looked like faqirs begging for alms. 

Children pretending to be their converts, pelted them with stones. 
Tlieir heads were thrust into bags?; like asses to be fed with malida.* 
Their foreheads were bruised with shoe-nails, and looked as if covered 
with the brahmanical wafer. Boys pelted filth at them, crying out the 
while, ** Here are alms for you.” 

Such is the punishment of apostacy, but it is not so bad as the 
crime. 

Tliose who havj never fought in battles nor achieved any great 
action, live unknown, and die unremeinbered. 

To know and to worship God, to respect and believe the words of 
his Guru, this is to achieve a great action. 

The good never feel adversity. God reconciles them to it. Who 
can injuije whom God protects? No one! No plots can harm him! 
He laughs at the designs of bis enemies ! 

Trusting in the power of God, he knows that he is as well protected 
as the tongue in his mouth. 


Chapter XIV. 

Kal, loveth and protecteth all good men, 
And averteth from them evil. 

Those who worship him behold his power. 
Those who serve him, share his mercy. 

* Mashed vetches boiled. 
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True believers escape sad misfortunes, 

Kill overpowers all their foes. 

Kill, well knowing me to be his servant, 
Hath honored and exalted me. 

I acknowledge God, to be our father, 

As a mother, nurseth her child. 

The power of Kal hath sustained me, * 
My heart is my only Guru. 

When inspiration lent me support, 

I spoke, not of my own accord. 

Great Kal, imparted to me his wisdom, 
Without which my efforts were vain. 

I was no one, when God first noticed me, 
I was great by His selection. 

Listen then, all ye chikken of the earth. 
For my tenets are from above. 


Report on the Tuvan Mall Hilly addresml to R. N. C. Hamilton, 
Hsquire, Resident at Indore. Bp Captain Hay, Asst, to the 
Resident. 

1 . 

Turan Mall, a hill in Candesh and one of the Satpura range lies in 
about 21^ 52' N. Latitude and 74® 34' East Longitude. It is about 
15 miles in an easterly direction from Dhergaurn, 10 or 12 south from 
Badael (near the mouth of the Turkul river) on the Nerbudda; 20 
miles north from Sultanpura in Candesh, and 33 or 34 mifes S. W. 
from Chiculda, on the Nerbudda. Its summit is to be gained from all 
of these above named places, but for the European traveller, the 
Chiculda and Sooltanpura or Sydah routes are the only practicable ones. 
From Chiculda the measured road or rather timber track is 43 miles iu 
length and with the exception of the Tirapiini Ghaut (some 10 miles 
from the Tiiran Mall Lake) no dilficulties of any moment are to he 
surmounted. Here the ascent for a mile and a quarter, is very great, 
being about I in 2}, and taxes the energy of man and beast to the 
utmost. However, it is capable of great improvement and with a little 
labor and money expended might be made comparatively easy. At 
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present no camels can be taken further than the Bokrata jungle, which 
is at the foot of this ghaut. Bullocks and ponies must be solely relied 
upon as beasts of burthen. The route from Candesh via Sydah and 
Siiltiinpurn is far more difficult of ascent than the foregoing, and 
beasts of burthen proceeding by this road, must be very lightly laden. 
The paths leading towards Dhergaum and Baduel are only passable for 
travellers on foot.’ Turan Mall seems to be about the highest of the 
hills in the Satpdra range, perhaps the Ilerass Hill in the Barwani 
state excepted, which may be a few hundred feet higher, but which 
again has not the advantage of water on its summit. Turan Mall 
obtains its name from the tree (Zizyphus albens) called in Sanscrit 
“Turan” being so common there, and the adjunct “Mall” I believe 
to be a word in use with certain Bhecls, to designate any high or table 
land. By barometrical measurement the highest point of Turan 
Mall (a small hill on its eastern side) attains an altitude of 33/3 feet; 
the banks of the lake being ‘265 feet below this. This lake is one of 
I be most attractive spots on Turan Mall, situated on the southern end, 
the traveller from the Nerbudda has to pass over the whole length of 
the hill ere he reaches it. It is about one mile and six furlongs in 
circumference and 650 yards in breadth, of great dejrth, being fathomed 
ill the centre and found to be 34.] feet deep. It is formed by the 
artificial obstruction of the gorge betwixt two small hills. At one end 
of this embankment there is a passage for the waters of the periodical 
ruins, which are carried olf towards a smaller lake, a few hundred yard.s 
Irom the large one, and about 30 feet under its level. The Hooded 
waters of these two lakes arc carried off to the Situ Kiind, a preci|)ice 
larying from 400 to 500 feet in height. At the water-fall, the first fall 
by measurement is 243 feet in height, being perpendicular without let 
or hindrance. The view at this place in the monsoon, during a flood 
must be grand indeed, for the waters from the lakes and what is received 
in transit, must make a very considerable volume. 

Ibe jungles about the hill contain many varieties of trees and shrubs 
"'liicli are not to be met with in Nimar or Mfdwa. To the botanist the 
held here opened to his research would be most attractive and enter- 
taining. The edible fruits generally met with and not common to the 
I'laius arc those of the Turan (Zizyphus albens) ; Chironji (Chirou- 
!;ia sapida) ; kutaie, a small red berry ; sengul ; sasil ; the wild 
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mango, and the wild plantain. The roots also of a tree resembling 
the plantain called by the Bhecls “kaiel kanda” are also used for 
food. In common with the lowlands, the fruit trees are numerous ; a 
few may be enumerated, such as the jamun (Eugenia jambolana); 
amru (Philanthus emblica) ; the tendu or bastard ebony ; the several 
species of Indian Ficus ; the baiir or jujube tree ; the mowa or broad- 
leaved Bassia ; the imli or tamarind ; and tlie karonda (Carissa caron- 
das). The gum trees are the “sale” (Boswellia thurifera) producing 
olibanum ; the dhaowra, kurik, khaire, and the bhija, the last used 
medicinally. Besides the above there are many trees and shrubs 
novel to the resident of the plains and called by the natives, the sew- 
run, bearing a red flower ; the madul ; gundali (Pmderia fmtida) ; 
sajri; kerow, said to flower only once in 12 years; manja (berries 
used for intoxicating fish); giindi (Cordia myxa) used as a pickle; 
kinji, the seeds giving an oil wh'ch is used medicinally ; kiimri ; 
phasi ; sidn ; mokha (red nightshade) having edible leaves ; amultas 
(Cassia fistula), the kherowla, with yellow flowers similar to the amultas ; 
kharnag with long pendant seed pods like the amultas ; and the 
khankar, the fruit of which is used for pickles. 

Creepers also are numerous, and almost every tree has its parasite. 
The hill colocynth (C. ITardwickii) or ruhori indragam is not 
uncommon ; as also the pawri, growing in a wild state. Here also the 
grasses grow most luxuriantly ; the rusa grass so noted for the oil 
extracted from it being most abundant. The trees used for building 
purposes are very diversified. The princi])al ones are the teak ; tendu 
or ebony ; jamun ; dhamni, or bastard lance ; sag ; kusum, on which 
the lac insect is found ; the toon ; sirsa ; bhati sisain, kulum ; anjun; 
kcar, and the tunch or tausa, the wood of which is particularly hard 
and tough. 

The geological formation of the Turan Mall hill and those in its 
vicinity is uniformly of trap and basalt with a red clay, evidently con- 
taining iron. The summit of the hill is irregular having low hills ol 
100 and 150 feet high rising in different places from the general eleva- 
tion of the plateau which altogether may include an area of 16 square 
miles. Table-lands are to be met with in several spots ; but are not ol 
great extent. The height of the ulterior ridge which is on almost all 
sides precipitous and perpendicular may average dOO feet from the 
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debris of the fallen rocks in the valleys below. The fissures in this 
ridge are very deep and irregular and bear the impress of a mighty 
convulsion of nature having occurred in ages past. 

The summit of Turan Mall is interspersed with remains of numer- 
ous temples and walls. The latter have evidently been built merely 
for protection from external foes, and extend for miles in all directions, 
but are chiefly to Be seen at points where nature required the aid of 
art to make the hill impregnable. The temples having been built 
with loose stones and no cement or mortar of any description used in 
their erection, have consequently during the course of years, made but 
a slight resistance to the force of the elements and their sites are now 
to the unobservant eye, hardly distinguishable from the ground which 
surrounds them. The earthen embankment or bund on the eastern 
side of the lake, measuring some 4G0 yards long, and faced with stone, 
is remarkable for its solidity, whic^i cannot be less than 170 or 200 feet 
at its base with a height of 40 teet. The labour expended upon it 
must have been immense and this work would alone draw our attention 
and wonder as to the means and power of the individual who could 
execute, as well as devise, such an undertaking. Nothing approxima- 
ting to certainty, can be said as to the ancient history of Turan Mall. 
What the natives say regarding it, is puerile in the extreme and un- 
worthy of notice. ^The evidences of a former numerous population are 
plain enough, but not a vestige of an inscription remains to guide one 
in his researches. On the south side of the hill in a small artificial 
cave about 12 feet square an image of Parswanath is to be seen. At this 
ca\e a small annual mela or fair is held in October. Besides this, 
there arc other and numerous sculptured evidences of the Jaina reli- 
gion to be found by the sites of ruined temples ; but they again have 
seemingly in places been appropriated by the followers of the Brah- 
manical faith at a later date as stones to form the wall of their own 
temples. One of the approaches to Turan Mall is through the wall 
the S. E. side. This has been named the “ Arawassa” Durnaza. 
What the derivation of ‘‘ Ara” may be, I am at a loss to conjecture ; 

'vassa may be but a corruption of the Sanscrit word ‘‘ basa” a dwell 
^*^gor residence. The iuhabit^ilts of this portion of the Siitpura range 
mostly Bheels and Paurias. The first arc distinguished under 
sc\eral castes and denominations, numbering, I believe, upwards of 84. 

3 T 2 
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The Bheel.s residing on Turan Mall boast of being descended from a 
llajpoot ancestry, and style tliemselvcs “ SiniH.” Altogether there arc 
not more than 40 fan)ilies located on the hill, and their huts are dispersed 
far and wide in all directions. They do not bear any general peculiar, 
ity of features in their physiognomy, and I have noticed that, saving 
perhaps the bearing and impress of a persecuted race, there is nothing 
to distinguish them from the men of the plains. They are slight and 
spare in their limbs and body, but this only conduces to that great 
power which they all have in common of undergoing hrtigue and exer- 
tion when called upon to do so. With all this endurance they have a 
thorough contempt and dislike to labour as understood by us. Gaining 
at best but a precarious subsistence fronr the Iruits ot the jungle tlie 
generality of llheels do not interdict themselves from any description of 
animal food when they have it in their power to indulge in it, and the 
flesh of the cow, buffalo, sheep, goa^ boar and deer are equally prized. 
Their religion is generally of a most simple and primitive description, 

I remark generally, as their notions on such subjects arc variable and 
not imbued with any deep feeling. The chief deities worshipped on 
Turan Mall arc named, Sudal Deo, Kiimbeh Deo, Mamniu Damp 
and Gorackiiath. The first is invoked in conjunction with the sun 
and moon, and is supposed to have the elements under his coiitroul. 
Kiimbeh Deo is worship|)ed at the Dewiili and may be another form 
of Kali, Mamnia Dunip is evidently the “ Ceres” of these moun- 
taineers. The first fruits of the season are offered at her shrine, and 
she is the dispenser of the bounties of mother earth. Gorueknatb i3 
a deity of the Hindus and, I fancy, lately introduced. His devotees 
are not numerous amongst the Bhcels, who are lather lukewarm ui lus 
adoration. 

The customs pertaining to the three great events in a man’s existence 
are very simple and void of disjday. Outlie birth ot a child, his or 
her advent into the world is not ushered in by any loud acclamations 
or discharge of fire arms so common to the inhabitants of India. The 
lather merely collecting a few friends together, over the discussion of 
a jar of spirits, mentions the name by which he wishes his child to be 
designated. When a Bliecl is desirous joining himself to the object 
of his regard and no objections are shown by the family of the gir'. 
the friends of the engaging parties are called to witness the ceremony 
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and forms of marriage, which are continued during the space of three 
(lays. On the first day the friends of each are feasted at the houses of 
the respective parents, where the spirit distilled from the flower of the 
inovva tree adds not a little to the hilarity of the guests. On the second 
(lay the friends of the young couple take them on separate occasions to 
the foot of a tree called ‘‘ siuga*’ which is considered sacred and where 
certain ceremonies (5f worship are gone through. On their return from 
devotion, the senior of the party taking a little liquor in a brass vessel 
makes an oblation to the earth, in the name of either the bride or 
bride^^room, as the case may be, and then their bodies, feet and hands 
are smeared over with turmeric. As yet the family of the bridegroom 
has not visited the bride, but on the evening of the second day the nieni- 
bers of it accompanied by their friends in a body come before the 
house of the bride where they arc met by her relations and a precon- 
certed struggle takes place to break a bamboo previously j)rovided, 
one party pulling against the other. On this being accomplished, 
certain omens are prognosticated from the fracture in the bamboo. 
The evening closes over the mirth and enjoyment of the assemblage. 
On the morning of the third day the female relations of the bridegroom 
make a forcible entry into the bride’s house and take her to their own 
habitation vi et anniSy which when happily accomplished the marriage 
rites arc supposed to be finished and friends disperse to their several 
avocations. A wife generally costs upwards of 20 rupees ; if the lover 
is not possessed with worldly gear to that Jimount he must contract, 
like Jacob of old, to labour for his father-in-law a stipulated period 
which may vary from 2 to 5 years. Ou the death of a IJhecl, his 
nearest relations collect his cooking utensils, his axe, bow and arrows 
and taking them with the body, burn the latter. In this ceremony 
they are joined by their friends who after the funeral rites are finished, 
collect at the house of the deceased to sympathize and condole with 
the relatives. A period of several days having elapsed the nearest of 
kin cooks some rice, and having put it into two separate platters in the 
name of the deceased, leaves one ou the place where the body was 
kuriit and the other before the threshold of his late dwelling. This is 
intended as provision for the spfVit who is considered to be still roam- 
about. No other rites are followed. Cremation is not resorted to 
''dh the bodies of women and infants, they are simply buried and a 
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cairn of stones heaped over the grave ; a custom which has been handed 
down to them from their ancestors, but as to the purport of such sin- 
gularity, in making a dilfercnce, betwixt the obsequies of the two sexes, 
they profess ignorance. Believing in the transmigration of souls, they 
are besides, and perhaps in consequence, much given to superstitious 
reliance in omens derived from animals and birds. 

During the period of my stay at Turau Mall, Thad every reason to 
judge favorably of its climate. The accompanying meteorological ob- 
servations will show a mean maximum of temperature of 85.47 for the 
month of May ; which is particularly low, for the altitude attained. 
To account for this it must be taken into consideration that several 
causes are brought into play ; the proximity of a large lake, the evapo- 
ration from which extending over a superficies of upwards of 120 square 
acres must be very great ; adjoining forests, which arc known always 
to conduce to decreased temperature ; the soil which being of a plastic 
and attractive nature will also materially aid to lower the range of the 
thermometer. 

Above the influence of the hot winds Turan ]\Iall is visited for the 
greater part of the year by strong and steady winds from the W. and 
S. W. quarters, which evidently coming from the ocean (distant about 
100 miles) and carrying along with them a great amount of moisture, 
add much to the agreeable sensation of the atmosphere, which to the 
feelings, seems always to be of a temperature lower than tliat indicated 
by the tbermometer. Every thing on the bill tends to prove a tem- 
perate climate. The stranger is first attracted by the greenness and 
freshness of the trees and shrubs, and the grass which where it has 
been burnt, will even in May, the hottest month of the year, throw out 
during the course of a few days, new shoots : and this not after any 
fall of rain, but from the moisture naturally iu the soil nourishing the 
roots. Turan Mall, however, with all the benefits which might be 
derived from a residence on it will not, I am afraid, bear a close com- 
parison to the sauatarium iu the Malnibaleshwar hills which has a 
general temperature of 5 degrees or so lower than that of the place 
now uiuIt discussion. In the equability of climate I doubt if there is 
much dilfcrciice. The annual mean of daily variation at Maluibalesb' 
war being nearly 10'^ and that of Turan Mall merely in the hottest 
month of the year not exceeding 15.33, For May the power of 
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sun’s rays is equal to 30° 12', which I have not the means of comparing 
with Mahabdleshwar, but which, I doubt not will, not exceed it very 
much if at all. The hill is very subject to thunder storms, with great 
falls of rain, and I have been informed by its inhabitants that during 
the monsoon such is the intensity of the rnin, that for days prominent 
objects within a few yards of their huts are entirely concealed from 
view. Of this I had demonstration, for though on the two occasions 
specified in the register of observations, rain did not hdl for any length 
of time, nevertheless a few hours sufficed to indicate a fall of 12.5 
inches. The cold season is said to be particularly severe ; and frost 
of common occurrence. The Bheels state that the sides of the lakes 
have been repeatedly frozen, and on a late occasion the smaller lake 
(which may be IfiO yards long and 100 broad) was almost completely 
frozen over. Amongst the natives, disease occurs but seldom ; with 
the exception of slight fevers (easily reduced by their own simple 
treatment) and dysentery after the rains, there is nothing else to give 
one reason to believe that Turan Mall is visited by any epidemic. 
The months most desirable for a residence on the hill, would be iVpril 
and May. Previous to the latter part of April, I am not inclined to 
suppose that the disparity in the climate of the place and that of the 
plains is so great as to cause much benefit to an invalid seeking 
change of air. As*a sanatariurn, perhaps, the hill docs not boast of 
such a climate as would lead one to believe that an invalid far advanced 
in disease w^ould receive much good from a trip to it. Nevertheless 
to one not already prostrated from illness, but whose ailments only 
require a change of air and scene, I believe few places would afford a 
more agreeable retreat. As a sanatory station to European soldiers 
Turan Mall has many objections. The most conclusive l)eing the 
difficulty with which it is reached ; the extent of jungle which is to be 
traversed, the enhanced cost of provisions which might be expected 
consequent on bad rains, Sydah being the nearest market, and the 
limited period of time to be passed on the hill, the severe rainy season 
precluding any hopes of its being a fit habitation for invalids during 
dm prevalence of the monsoon. As compared with Niniar the range 
^^fthe thermometer shews a most gratifying result. For the month 
May at 
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Mundlasir, the max. was, . . 104°. Turun Mall, the max. was, 85.4? 
Ditto mean 93.5 Ditto.... mean 77.78 

Ditto minimum.. 83. Ditto minimum .. 70.14 

thus showing a difference of more than 18| degrees in favor of the 
latter. Mundlasir is considered to be in general about 7 degrees higher 
in temperature than Mhow and Indore in Malwa. 

In conclusion 1 would remark that people desirfius of making a trial 
of the climate of Turan Mall would do wisely, if they made arrange- 
raents for supplies for themselves and retainers to be procured from 
time to time on the Nimar side at Chiculda and Barwani and on the 
Candesh at Sydah (6 miles north of the Tapti) and the adjoining 
villages. They must come provided with every thing, as the Bheels 
living- on the hill grow grain and other produce merely for their own 
limited consumption. If a prolonged stay is anticipated, it would be 
advisable that they be accompanied V-y a carpenter or two and a few 
thatchersfor the purpose of erecting a more substantial habitation 
than that afforded by canvas. The Bheels inhabiting the hill with 
management will be always found ready to work for the European 
stranger ; but with the exception of cutting down and collecting timber, 
bamboos and grass and the making of a very substantial description of 
rope from the bark of the unjan tree, nothing more can be expected 
from them. Their great incentives to exertion seem to be arrack and 
tobacco ; with a due and cautious application of these luxuries, in 
addition to the just hire of their labour, difficulties vanish. Should the 
visitors to the hill be sportsmen, I am afraid they will not find many 
attractions on the summit ; but in the surrounding jungles, the jungle 
fowl is very common and the wild buffalo with all the descriptions of 
large game usually found in the plains are numerous enough. From 
Nassick, officers are iu the habit of going to Vujunecr ; and from 
Dhoolia and Malligaum, to Sapt-Sing for the hot season. The difli- 
culties to be surmounted in reaching Turan Mall, I have been in- 
formed are not greater than what are every year undergone by the 
gentlemen visiting for health and recreation the above-named hills. 
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Route from Sydahy on the Gnmtiy in Candeish^ to the Turan 

Mall HilL 


Territo- 

ry- 

Names of Places. 

• 

Distances 

Miles. 

British. 

Sydah(lG miles North 



oftheTapti.) .. 


Ditto. 

Sultanpura, 

8 m. 

Ditto. 

Haldiii, 

12 m. 

Ditto. 

Turan Mall (Lake), 

lOim, 





• 



Remarks. 


On the Gumti River, a considerable 
town. The residence of the Siiltan- 
pura Mamlatdar. Supplies abundant. 

Formerly a large town, now totally in 
ruins, with a Fort and the remains of 
good houses. Beautiful trees and a 
small river. 

At 2 miles distance from Sultanpura 
pass Tulwaee, formerly a Ryut vil- 
lage, now inhabited by Bheels. 8 miles 
further on. cross the Kamti Otar a 
small river. After which the ascents 
commence. 2 miles from the river 
re;ich a place called Haldiii, being a 
deep Khoond, but no village. Water 
abundant. 

6 miles from last halting ground pass 
a small Bheel village called Sukal- 
jeri, and 3 miles further on Kalapani, 
where formerly a few Bheels resided. 
The road is tolerable to Sukaljeri, 
thence a steep ascent succeeded by 
several sharp pitches, and one descent 
to Kalapani. From Kahipani to Turan 
Mall J a mile the ascent is very 
steep. On reaching the summit of the 
hill the road to the lake is over level 
ground. 
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Route from Chiculda, on the Nertmdda to the Tura/i Mall IIUI^ 

Candesh. 


Territo- 

ry. 

Names of 
Stages. 

Distance. 

M. 1 F. 

Remaiks. 

Holkar. 

Chiculda,,. 

0 

0 

A considerable village on the right bank of the 
Nerbudda. Supplies scanty but procurable at 
Barwani 4 miles distant. At Chiculda there is 
a Bungalow. 

Barwani. 

Gobi River, 

1 17 

4 

Encamping ground on the left bank of the stream 


and about half a mile to the east of a few Bhcel 
huts. The place called Kosba and the residence of 
aBheel naiek byname Dowla. Fiom Chiculdathe 
road for 6 miles lies nearly due west and along the 
banks of the Nerbudda through the villages of 
Pendra, Nandgiion, Pichowri and Sandul 8 miles 
1 furlong, from Chiculda the Gobi Naddi is first 
crossed at a })la(‘e called Bainbta, where 2 nr ^ 
Bheel families have erected their huts, a few hun. 
dred yards further on, it is crossed a second lime, 
and d miles from Bambta a third time. 4 miles 
from Bambta a rather stee)) Ghaut is met with, 
and .5 miles 3 fur. from this Ghaut the encampini; 
giound is reached. For the first 8 or 9 miles 
from Chiculda, there is a road for hackries 
though not a very well defined one. Beyond 
this the tree jungle is attained, and the road gra. 
dually dwindles down into a mere timber track. 
Barwani. Bokrata, , . 13 2 The name of the jungle where it is usual for travel. 

lers proceeding to Turan Mall to make a halt. 
The encamping grourfd is in a thick grove of 
Bambuson the bank of a small Nalhih, atfordiii!; • 
water tliroiighout the year. No Bheel hut^ are to 
he found for several miles round. 4 miles fioin 
the Gobi Naddi there is a .small Ghaut. 4 miles 
1 fur. further on the DakuNallah is reached and 
the road lies for seveial hundred yards along its 
bed. From the Dakii Nallali to encanijuni; 

! ground is a distance of .') miles 2 fur. The 

I ascent from the Gobi Naddi to Bokrata is veiy 

giadnal though the latter place is 2015 feet 
I above the level of the sea and 1342 higher than 

British. iTuran Mall| the Gobi Naddi. 

(Lake),..' 12 3.^ From Bokrata to the foot of the Jcciar Ghaut m 

I miles, the road lies along the course of a small 

Nallah, very stony and troublesome for loaded 
animals. From the bottom of the Jeiar Ghaut 
to the summit is 1 mile 3 fur., the ascent bem^ 
very difficult and steep. I mile j fur. from the 
top of the Ghaut a few Bheel huts are passed aiu 
a small spring is reached. Further on 1 
6 fui, the Tuian Mall Gliaut is reached, but it 
comparatively easy to that of Jera. The top'' 

the Turan Mall Ghaut at the Ara-wassa gate a 
the lake is a distance of .1 miles 5.^ furlougs^ ^ 
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Route from Chiculda, on the Nerhudda to the Turan Mall in 

Candesh, 


Territo- 1 

Names of i 

Distance. 


ry. 

Stages. 1 

M. F. 



Retnaiks. 


Holkar. 


Chiculda, . 


0 


Barwani. 


Gobi River, 


17 


Barwani. 


Bokrata, 


13 


British. 


iTiiran Mallj 
(Lake),., i 12 


0 A considerable village on the right bank of the 
Nerbudda. Supplies scanty but procurable at 
Barwani 4 miles distant. At Chiculda there ii 
a Bungalnw. 

4 Encamping ground on the left bank of the stream 
and about half a mile to the east of a few Bheel 
huts. The place called Kosba and the residence of 
a Bheel naick byname Uowla. Fi om Chiculda the 
road for 6 miles lies nearly due west and idong the 
banks of the Nerbudda through the villages of 
Pendia, Nandgaon, Pichowri and Sandul 8 miles 
1 furlong, from Chiculda the Gobi Naddi is hrst 
crossed at a place called Bambta, where 2 nr 5 
Bheel families have erected then huts, a few hun. 
dred yards further on, it is crossed a second time, 
and 3 miles from Bambta a third time. 4 miles 
from Bambta a rather steep Ghaut is met with, 
and 5 miles 3 fur. from this Ghaut the encampiiii^ 
giound is leached. For the hrst 8 or 9 miles 
from Chiculda, tliere is a road for hacLric. 
though not a very well defined one. Beyond 
this the tree jungle is attained, and the road gra. 
dually dwindles down into a meie timber track 

2 The name of the jungle where it is usual for travii 
lers proceeding to Turan Mall to make a halt, 
The eiuamping grouiM is m a thick grove of 
Banibus on the bank of a simdl Nullah, affordini; 
water througbout the year. No Bheel huts aielo 
be found for several miles round. 4 miles fiom 
the (iobi Naddi there is a small Ghaut. 4 mile^ 
1 fur. further on the DukuNallah is reached and 
the road lies for seveial huudtcd yards along iti 
bed. Fiom the Daku Nall ah to enc.iin|unj 
gionnd is a distance of 5 miles 2 fur. 11‘t' 
ascent from the Gobi Naddi to Bokiata is vnv 
giadual though the latter ))lace is 201a feet 
above the level of the sea and 1342 higher than 
the Gobi Naddi. 

3i From Bokrata to the foot of the Jeeiar Ghaut -4 
miles, the road lies along the course of a sm-i 
Nallah, very stony and troublesome for loade< 
animals. From the bottom of the Jeiar C ^ 
to the summit is 1 mile 3 fur., the ascent bcini? 
very difhcult and steep. 1 mile i fur. from UK 
top of the Ghaut a few Bheel huts aie passed am 
a small spring is reached. Fuither on 1 
6 fur. the Tman Mall Ghaut is reached, hut it 
comparatively easy to that of Jera. Ihe top‘ 
the Turan Mall Ghaut at the Ara-wassa gate 
the lake is a distance of 3 mile^ J turlongs^^ 
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Remarks for the Month of May, 

1st.— Wind Ii| 2 ;ht, veering to north 10 a. m., but not contiiniing so 
for more tlian an hour, springing up again at 4 p. m. 

2nd.— Very calm wind from N, from 10 till 4. p. m. Slight streaked 
cirri. 

3i’d.— Wind from W. in morning. S. and S. W. during the day ; 
clouds light flacculent and cirri. 

4th. — Wind W. dark cirri. 

.^th.— Light wind from W. in morning, variable in afternoon and in 
gusts from N. and N. E. ; clear in the morning, dark cirri in afternoon. 

Gth.— Wind very variable throughout the day, N. and N. E. in 
afternoon, settling to W., strong breeze from W. all night ; sun obscured 
all day, cirro cumuli general. 

7th. — Cirro cum. general; a ^strong breeze at sunrise from S. W. 
which continued till noon, sun obscured lor greater part of the day. 

8th. — Cir. cum. general ; at sunrise a strong breeze continuing till 
10 A. M. ; sun dim and obscured. 

9th, — Clear throughout the day with the exception of slight cir. 
cum. at sunrise. 

loth. — Clear throughout the day, a few light flacculent fog clouds 
at sunrise. Heavy Hew falling during the night, 
lull.— Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

12th. — Strong breeze from the W. blowing at sunrise which gradu- 
ally veered to the S. W., by noon clear. 

13th. — Clear during the morning ; cum. stratus visible to the East 
in the afternoon. 

11th, — Ditto ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

15th. — A few light flacculent clouds visible on the S. W. horizon, 
Init disappearing by noon. 

16th. — Clear morning, forenoon detached cumuli pretty general, 
disappearing by afternoon. 

17th. — A few light cumuli in all directions but disappearing by 
(‘veiling. 

18th. — Clear. 

19th — Ditto. 

20tli.~.Ditto. 


j u 2 
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2 1 8t. —Clear. 

22rid. — Ditto. 

2.3rd. — Ditto, the sun obscured by cumuli to the West at sunset. 

24th. — Ditto about sunrise a small fog cloud visible to the S. W, 
of the Lake. 

25th. — Detached cirro cum. general for the first part of the day. 
In the afternoon verging to cirrus. * 

26th. — At sunrise calm with the sun obscured by dense atmosphere 
a gentle wind rising at 9 a. m. from the W. Suddenly veering at 
11 A. M. to the N. E. and E. ; blowing at intervals from these quarters 
during the day ; Nimbus accumulating to the E., and a few drops of 
rain falling at 9 p. m. 

27th. — Sun obscured throughout the day. Heavy rain fell shortly 
after 4 p. m. from the East with a high wind, continued so for 2 
hours and then suddenly lulled. Wind chauging to the West for a 
short period about sunset, but veering again to the N. E., at 10 p. m.; 
a most violent squall with heavy rain blew for l^ hours from the 
West, accompanied by thunder and lightning. 

28th. — Cloudy, and sun obscured for the greater part of the day ; 
very light and variable winds, at 8 p. m. a great storm of hail and rain, 
with thunder and lightning from the West, lasting about IJ hours, 
winds strong from the West throughout the nightf‘ 

29th. — Morning cloudy with dense fog and a strong southerly wind 
but gradually veering round to the West, large masses of cumuli 
clouds rising and passing over to the East, a clear night. 

30th. — Dense fog in the morning with drizzling rain, at times clear- 
ing ; by noon a succession of cumuli clouds rising from ttie West 
throughout the day, but clearing by night. 

31st. — Foggy and cloudy in the morning with a high wind from the 
West. Fog clearing by noon ; large masses of cumuli clouds rising 
from the West and passing over head ; a clear night. 
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Memo, of the means of observations made at Turan Mall, for the 
month of May, 1851. 

Long;. 74.3-4 E. Lat. 21.52 N. Alt. 3208 ft. 
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The prevalent winds during the month, from the S. W. and W. 

F. A. V. Thurbukn, Lieut, 


Notice of a collection of Mammalia, Birds, and lleptiles, procured at 

or near the stafio^i of Cherra Punji in the Kkdsia hills, north oj 

^Ijlhet, — By E. Blyth, Esq. 

For an opportunity of examining a few of the animal inhabitants of 
the little explored Kh^isia hills, we are indebted to Mr. R. W. G. Frith, 
who, during a late visit to Cherra Punji, collected specimens oi the 
following species, which he has brought down either living, preserved 
in spirit, or their prepared skins. 

Mammalia. 

pRKSBYTis PiLEATUs, nobis, J. A, S , XII, 17*4, XIII, ‘1()7, XVI, 
735. Procured at Cherra Punji. 

Dysopus plicate s, (B. Ham.) An example in spirit, nearly as 
dark-coloured as the Malayan race termed D. tenuis, (Ilorstield), 
which, we think, differs not, otherwise than in being constantly of a 
louch darker hue than the ordinary D. plicatus of India. 

Nycticejus ornatus, nobis, n. s, A large and robustly formed 
typical species, of uncommon beauty. In colouring, it is affined to 
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N.TiCK.i.i.i,oobi., p. 157, «»(«.• « i» 

con,pi.uo»l, Urge, .od e.roog.r feel, .«d rem-l-Wy 'W" »>■ 

It .L doe. po»oe» the peeulUr em.lUot e.to.t. 

rioriy to the cootoet ot the ordi.mry Urge upper .oe», eud tb. 
eooine, seen in N. Tickm-li. Colour, » bright pale rusty .sabellme. 
bro.n .bore, (the pile, hlaek for the h.s.1 fourth then r.lut„b, „,tb 
rust, extremities,) less ririd o„ the lone, half of the b«lt. and .m.- 
™hal paler helo.' a pure silk, «hite spot o» the een.re of the forehead, 
others ou each shoulder and axilla above, and a nartotv stripe of th. 
“laloua the middle of the hacki face belou the forehead d„, 
n Jludingtheehiui a broad .bite demi.e.lla, over the hr.at 
from ear to eari and beneath this is a dark broun demi-eo la, . 
simiUr extent (passing in a uarrou streak upuard to the ehin), and 
belo. this again a n.rrouer pure silky ubite one, commcnc.og fr.i. 
the ehouldcrs-rrhieh belot. it are .grin deep broun, eoutmued romid 
to separate the ends of the »hite baud belotv Irom the white as. lit, 
spot Ive. Membtaoes marked a. in N. Ticaat.u, or lack excel 
the intertemoral whieh is tawnyred, as also a portion o the l.ur.1 
membranes towards the body, and the enure limbs and digits. F.ir. 
eonch elongate-oval, erect, with tragus a fourth ot its length, narro. 
,.mi.lunate,.iid eiiried to the front. Length (ol an adult feiu.1,1 
4» in., of whieh the tail measures 1! in. 1 expanse IdJ in i lore-.mi 

in. 1 longest Suger dj in. 1 ««. ! i"- i "bh claw, , m. E.,i 

eiteinallv 5 in. l tragus i in. Procured at Cherra Pniiji. 

® ^ r / u/ S XIX 215. Of this recently dc- 

Talpa lkucura, nobis, J. dJ- iS- • , 

seribod species, Mr. Frith ha, bronglit thirty-three speeiinens m spin 
all trno to the distinotire eharaeter, indicated. In none does the h- 1 
and bod, exceed 4 J in. in length. The species, however, tnl.ahit. 
plain of Sylhet, and not Chdrr, Pnnji as formerly stated. 

Sonax PxvitoTBTttP), Dimmoy. A hwidless speetmen aftW 
to a tlinm by some Shrike, as we have several times observed . 
common llritish Shrew b, Lamos cl.uuuio. Colon, darker 
1 but otherwise it appears identical with specimen, we have 
from various parts, as Almor.h, S, India, M.nlmem, Sre, Inst 
Rmallest of all known mammalia. 

Tuva, a v.unuuttia*. var. Bvuaxr.vni , r..pme * Pe.,m L- ■ 
Zool. de Belanger, t. 4; Cladobates Belangen, Wagner. 
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which abounds in Arakan and the Tenasserim provinces, merely differs 
from the common T. perruginea, Raffles, of the Malayan peninsula, 
in being less deeply tinged (and often not at all so) with maronne on 
the upper-parts ; the colouring being much as in T. javanica, but 
still having a decided rufous cast as compared with this little species, 
which likewise is common about Malacca and Singapore, though 
unnoticed in Dr. Cantor’s list of the mammalia of the Malayan penin- 
sula. We cannot regard T. Bklangeri hs distinct from T. ferru- 
ginea; and we have not previously seen it from so northern a 
locality as Cherra Punji, though it probably also inhabits Asam. The 
species of Central and Southern India, T. Ellioti, Waterhouse, is a 
much larger animal, equal in size to T. tana (v. cladobatks speci- 
osus, Wagner), of the Archipelago ; and the only remaining species of 
this genus hitherto discovered is the strongly marked T. murina, 
(Diard), from the Western Coa^ of Borneo, figured by Dr. S. Miiller 
and M. Temniinck. 

Hhizomys pruinosus, nobis, n, s. So far as can be judged from 
external characters, this quite resembles Rh. badius, Hodgson, of the 
vicinity of Darjiling, and Rh. castaneus, nobis, J. A, S, XII, 1007, 
of Arakan, except in being very differently coloured : the fur being 
nnlfonnly dusky-slate above and below, with hoary tips, which latter 
are of somewhat colirser texture ; on the belly there is a slight silvery 
shade. All three differ from Rh. sumatrensis (v. cinereaSy McClel- 
land,) of the Tenasserim provinces and Malayan peninsula, in being 
much less robust, having a much shorter tail, and a dense coat of fine 
soft fur instead of a thin coat of bristly fur; but their structural 
characters are essentially the same. An example of the present race 
was long ago forwarded to the Society from Cherra Punji by F. Skip- 
with, Esq., C. S. ; but we deferred describing it until seeing additional 
specimens. Mr. Skipwith’s specimen having old and faded fur is 
much browner and less slaty than those obtained by Mr. Frith in 
newly renovated pelage ; but the hoary tips are conspicuous in all. 
It is extremely common at Chdrra Punji. 

Atherura macroura? (L. ; nec llystrix Shaw) : 

Ihjstrioc spiciferay Buch, Ham., MS . The different Asiatic species 
this genus remain to be fully discriminated. Mr. Waterhouse 
^’^iers the Siamese race, with a terminal tail tuft of “ long fiattened 
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bristles (somewhat resembling thin and narrow strips of whale bonej,” 
to Hystrix fasciculata, Shaw (v. 11. macroura, Gervais), and he states 
this to inhabit “ Siam and the Malayan peninsula.” It is doubtless the 
species figured, eviendtly from life, by Gen. Hardwicke ; but, if inhabit- 
ing the Malayan peninsula, it must co-exist there with Ath. macroura, 
(L.), apud Waterhouse, which has the apex of the tail provided with 
a large tuft of flat bristles, which are spirally twisted, and alternately 
contracted and expanded.” This Mr. Waterliouse gives doubtfully from 
Sumatra; and it is certainly the common Brush-tailed Porcupine of 
the Malayan peninsula. In the Chittagong, Tippera, and Khasya 
hills, there is a very similar race to the last, but with the spines 
shorter and less coarse, excepting those of the croup, the ensemble 
of the colouring greyer, and the enamel of the front-teeth pale 
yellow instead of deep buff or orange-yellow. On minute comparison 
of the skulls, the frontals of the Mulay/in race are seen to be somewhat 
larger and more convex, while the parietals are proportionally smaller, 
than in the Northern race: the palatal foramen, also, is narrower and 
advances more forward in the former ; and the inferior lateral process 
of the superior maxillary, forming the lower border of the great ant- 
orbital foramen, is, in the Malayan race, given off anteriorly to the 
position of the first molar, while in the Northern race it abuts directly 
on the first molar. If distinct, it should bear th^ name spicinicuA 
given to it by Buchanan Hamilton, who has excellently figured and 
prepared a good MS. description of it, founded on a living pair 
received from Chittagong. ‘*They were brought,” he was informed, 
‘‘from the hills; and, so far as the donor (Mr. Macrae) understands, 
their habits are pretty much the same as those of the Porcupine of 
the plains. Both burrow in the earth, live upon roots, and are found 
either in pairs or families.” A specimen brought from Cherra Puiiji 
by Mr. Fritli corresponds exactly with Buchanan Hamilton’s coloured 
figure. 

Avks. 

Of birds, the most remarkable are two new species of Garrulax,-' 
one of SuTHORA, — the Sibia gracilis, (McClelland and Horsfield,) 
now first verified, — and Spizixos canifrons, nobis, J. A. S. XIV, 
.571. The only specimen we had previously seen of the last named 
species, although apparently in good order when the description of it 
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was taken, was soon afterwards completely destroyed by insects, from 
the skin not having been properly prepared with poison, Mr, Frith 
has now obtained a fine skin, and also an entire specimen in spirit, 
this bird proving to be common at Cherra Punji. Length 8 in., by 
lOj in. expanse ; wing in. 

We have seen a figure of a second and crestless species of this 
strongly marked ganus, from upper Asdm. 

StBiA GRACILIS ; Hfjpsipetes gracilis^ McClelland and Horsfield, 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 1839, p. 159; J. A. S. XVI, 449. Resembles S. 
CAPisTRATA (Cinclosoma capistratunii Vigors, v. S. nigricep^, Hodg- 
son), except that there is no rufous about it, beyond a faint tinge of 
this hue on the flanks and lower tail-coverts ; the feathers proceeding 
from the lateral base of the lower mandible, also, are white, though 
the lores and ear-coverts are uniform black with the crown. General 
hue of the upper-parts dark ashy (nearly as in S. picoides), paler on 
the rump and collar ; below white, sullied with grey on the sides of 
the breast and flanks : wings and tail as in S, capistrata, except 
that the glossy margins of the secondaries are much darker, and the 
tertials are dark ashy margined externally with black. Bill black : feet 
brown, with darker toes. 

Garrulax mkrulinus, nobis, n. s. General colour deep olive- 
brown, the medial* portion of the under-parts pale rufescent whitish- 
brown, and spotted with black on the throat and upper-part of the 
breast, much as in Turdiis musicus ; a narrow white streak behind the 
eye. I rides whitish-brown. Bill dusky-plumbeous. Legs brown, with 
albescent toes. Length 9| in. ; expanse of wings 12 in. ; closed wing 
^ in. ;* tail 3} in.; bill to gape 1^ in.; tarse 1| in. Common 
at Cherra Punji, from whence Mr. Frith has brought several living 
examples both of this and of the next species, 

G. RUFiCAPiLLXJS, uobis, w. e. Nearly affined to G. erythro- 
CKPHALTJS, (Vigors), from which it is distinguished by having the 
chin and broad supercilia ash-grey ; forehead greyish ; throat, front of 
apck, and breast, rufous, with an admixture of golden-yellow on the 
last : no black spots on the nape and breast, but darker lunate mark- 
ings in place of them: rest as in G. erythrocephalus, to which 
G* CHRYSOPTERUS, (Gould), inhabiting an intermediate range of 
territory, ia also closely affined. Common at Cherra Punji. 
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SuTHOKA POLioTis, uobis, H, s. Like S. nipalknsis (vide J. A, S. 
XII, plate to p. 4.50), but the lower ear-coverts and sides of the neck 
are pure ashy, paler on the breast, and passing to white on the abdo- 
men ; lores and sides of face, with the plumes growing from the base 
of the lower mandible, pure white ; crown bright fulvous, passing to 
duller fulvous on the back : wings coloured as in S. nipalensis, but 
the coverts of the secondaries uniformly fulvous with the back; a 
fulvous spot behind the eye and below the black Snpercilium, but no 
trace of rufous on the cheeks ; chin black, with whitish margins, as in 
S. NIPALENSIS : bill yellowish ; and feet pale. Common at Chdrra Punji. 

There are, accordingly, now three nearly affined races of these curi- 
ons little birds, besides the larger S. ruficeps {Chlenasicus mjiceps, 
nobis, J, A. S. XIV, 578), which generically is barely separable. 

Of the other birds collected by Mr. Frith at Cherra Punji, the 
only species we had not previously examined is Pteruthius mela- 
NOTis, Hodgson, J. A, S, XVI, 448. The rest are Gecinus chlo- 

ROPUS, MeLALAIMA VIRENS, IIaRPACTKS ERYTH ROCK PlI ALUS (ill 
spirit), Dendrocitta sinensis, Garrulax leucolophos, G. 
ALUOGULARIS, G. SUIIAMATUS, G. PlllENICEUS, AcTINODURA KgeR- 
TONII, Leiotiirix ARGENTAURIS, L. LUTEUS, L. CYANOUROPTE- 
RUS, L. CASTANICEPS, PaRUS SPILONOTUS, StACHYRIS NIGRICEI’S, 
St. chrysaoa, Pomatorhinus Phayrei (with fine coral-orange bill), 

P. RUFICOLLIS, yENICURUS MACULATES, AlJROHNIS SC’HISTICKPS, 
PsARlSOMA DaLIIOUSLE, LeUCOCERCA FUSCOVEl^TRIS, IIyPSIPETES 
Maclellandii, Hemixos flavala, Idle virkscens, and Orioles 
INDICES. These are mostly species common in the neighbourliood 
of Darjiling; but Pomatorhinus Phayrei and Iole virescens we 
had previously only seen from Arakan ; and Orioles indices is 
chiefly an inhabitant of the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, though, 
as a rarity, it is now and then met with in Lower Bengal. A large 
proportion of the above named species are common in Arakan. 

[The following descriptions of new species of birds may be here 
appended. 

Garrulax (?), Jerdoni, nobis. Resembles G. (?) cachinnans, 
Jerdon, except that there is no trace of rufous on the cheeks, fore-neck 
and breast, the black of the chin is also less developed, and the nape is 
of a dull ashy hue : fore-neck and breast paler ashy, passing to whitish 
on the ear- coverts. The medial abdominal feathers only are rufous ; 
those of the flanks, back, wings and tail are olive as in G. (?) cachin- 
nans, and the head, lores, and supercilia are likewise similar. The 
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form of the bill and the general characters of these two species, from S. 
India, indicate that they should form a separate division from Garru- 
lax proper. G. Belangeri, Jerdon, of the Nilgiris, and G. cine- 
reifrons, nobis (p. 1/6, ante), of Ceylon, are typical Garrulaces. 

CisTicoLA ERYTHROCEPHALA, Jerdon. General hue rufous or 
ferruginous, deepest on the crown, darker on the rump, and brightish 
on all the lower-parts ; hack olive, with black medial streaks to the 
feathers ; and wings and tail dusky, the former margined with olive- 
brown, and the latter very slightly tipped or margined round the 
extremity of the feathers, with pale brown. Legs pale. Wing 1 1 in : 
tail I ^ in. This and the preceding species have just been received 
from Mr. Jerdon, and are, most probably, from the Nilgiris. Accord- 
ingly, three species of Cisticola will now have been ascertained from 
S, Indifll^and Ceylon, viz. the common C. cursitans, C. omalura, 
nobis (p. 176, ante), from Ceylon, and that here described. 

Cyoknis iEauALiCAUDA, iiQbis. Female somewhat greyish-brown 
above, much paler below, whitish towards the vent and on the lower 
tail-coverts ; axillaries also whitish with a faint tinge of fulvous : tail 
and its upper coverts dull ferruginous, the medial rectrices and 
exterior webs of the rest sullied with fuscous. Bill dark above, whitish 
below; feet dark brown. Length about 5J- in., of wing 3 in., and 
tail 2} in. : bill to gape } in. ; and tarse | in. A well marked 
distinct species, procured by Lieut. James, of the 28th B. N. I., in 
Kuruiwar. 

Saxicola fusca, nobis. Evidently a new species of true Wheatear, 
allined in colouring to S. infuscata, A. Smith ; but the general colour 
deeper, and the head, cheeks, and throat, rufescent : tail also remark- 
ably long, for a species of this genus. We can only describe the 
Iragments of a specimen, viz. the head, wings, tail, and legs. Wing 
dj in. ; tail 3 in. ; bill to gape | in. ; From Muttra.] 

Reptilia. 

Of this class, Mr. Frith brought five species, as follow ; — 

1. Platydactylus gecko, (L.), vide J. A, S, XVII, 623. Col- 
lected at Dacca, the only part of Bengal in which we are aware of its 
occurrence. This reptile is common in Asam, Sylhet, Arakan, the 
Teimsserim provinces and Malayan peninsula. 

2. Calotks ? 3. Euprepis ? 4. Polypedates 

— ? Apparently three new species, from Cherra Punji ; which we 

defer describing for the present, as we have numerous other new 
*’^ptilcs which it will be more convenient to describe together. 

3 X 2 
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5. Trioonocepbalus (jramineus, (Shaw). Young, 13 m. long, 
of the Malayan variety with defined whitish lateral line. From 
Sylhet. This small individual had bitten a labouring man, but the 
wound merely caused a painful swelling in the arm, which, however, did 
not prevent the patient from returning to his work after a few hours; 
i. e. in the afternoon of the day during which he was bitten in the 
course of the morning. This agrees with the remarks upon the venom of 
three species of Tiugonockpiialus in J. A. S. XVI, 1044 et seq* 
[We may here describe the following remarkable Bat, purchased 
with a miscellaneous collection made at Darjiling. 

Lasiurus PEARSON II, Horsfield.f Length about 3^ in., of which 
the tail measures Ij- in., having its extreme tip exseited. Head 
a in. Ears (posteriorly) i in.; and about IJ in. from tip to tip. 
Expanse about 13 in. Fore-arm 1| in. : tarse J in. Head broad and 
short: the ears broad, subovatc, widely separated apart; and the 
tragus small, narrow and elongated, 'j'eeth very robust ; the grindeis 
anterO'posteriorly compressed, with the cavnassiez contiguous to the 
canine above and below, and the canines less elongated than in the 
Nycticeji : there arc four incisors above, of which the outer or lateral 
arc much smaller than the others. Fur solt and extremely dense, of 
a uniform rufous-brown above and dingy greyish beloiv, with conspi- 
cuous hoary tips a little curling, more especially upon the head, 
shoulders, and breast. The membranes are dusky, and the alar is 
attached to the base of the outer hind-toe. The lateral membranes 
near the body, and the whole interfemoral, are somewhat i)lcntifully 
covered with brownish-rufous fur, more scant on the interfemoral, and 
very dense at the base of the tail above, being continued throughout 
its length, and also along the hind-limbs, with the feet and calcanea. 
Excepting in having two pairs of upper incisors, this species seems to 
agree generically with the Lasiuri, Rafin., of N. America, or Vesp. 
pruinosus and V. rufus (v. noveboracensie), auctorum]. 

* Notes bij Mr. Frith. “ The man was bitten, us above mentioned, at about 
10 A. M. ; and when I saw him, at about 4 p. m., he was at his woik. and tlw 
swelling (which had been somewhat considerable) had by that time almost subsided. 

“As regards Talpa lencura (p. .t 18), I do not say that it may not inhabit the 
valleys or lower lands of Cherra, that is to say, at the foot of the hills. The Khu- 
sins state that tiiey never met with it there ; but some of tliem at once rccogiusi'i 
the animal as being like one found about two or three days’ distance in the interior, 

but which they stated to be of a white colour." . . . i fnn 

We should here add that Mr. Frith has favoured the Society with a fiee seleccio 

from the above interesting collection. . i u fipia’s 

t Since the above description had gone to press, we have received Dr. Horsnei 
Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Hon. Company’s museum, in which we hi) 
ourselves forestalled as regards the specific name. 
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A letter from Edward Thomas, Esq. C. S. On t^assanian Coins. 

My Dkar Dr. Sprenger. — I send you herewith a wood-cut of a 
Coin 1 wish you to insert in the next number of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, with a view to soliciting the aid of your numismatic 
supporters in contributing impressions of any similar specimens to be 
found in their cabinets. 

The subject of Sassanian influence in India, its epoch, and the 
boundaries over which Zoroastrian belief extended, is fraught with high 
interest in itself, but it possesses an enhanced claim upon our attention 
in the light it promises to throw upon the anterior, or Scythic, period 
of Indian history. 

Up to this time, we have but scant materials, either legendary or 
monumental, whereby to illustrate the first named question, and we 
dare scarcely hope that Numismatic Science can do nrach to help our 
cause, as the number and variety of Indo-Sassanian Coins is clearly 
limited. The piece about to be described, however, places us a mate- 
rial step in advance, and Indian Annals have already received such 
|rcat and iiii-hoped for elucidation from this section of Antiquarian 
research, that we have a right even here to augur well for our future. 

The Coin of which the accompanying engraving is a facsimile, pre- 
sents us with a styctly Rajput name impressed upon the surface of a 
piece of money of a purely Sassanian type. I will not at present 
venture into the ample field of speculation this association opens 
out, but content myself with noticing the bare fact, trusting that your 
call for new specimens, may succeed in drawing forth from dark- 
corners, •other coins of this class, thus securing an extended circle 
of inedallic data, from which to deduce more com- 
prehensive and legitimate inferences than the 
evidence of a single piece admits of. 

The coin under review was obtained by Major 
Nuthall of the Commissariat Department during a 
late march to Peshdwur. It is of silver, and weighs 
52 grains. The Obverse, here represented,* bears 
the name of 

The original is in imperfect preservation, especially as regards the neck of the 
•igure— I have left the letters composing the legend unshaded, in order to render 
exactly their true form. 
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TJW 

Raji Pam ? Uday^ditya. 

The Reverse surface presents a mere blank, retaining only slight 
traces of ever having received an impression. 

As connected with the general subject of Indo-Sassanian Numisma- 
tics, your readers may not be uninterested to learn the progress made 
of late years in Europe in the decipherment of Pehlvi Legends, in so 
far as concerns the interpretation of the writings on the Sassanian 
Coins exhumed from the Topes of the Punjab and Afghanistan, which 
are moreover so closely identified with the progress of our Journal, 
whose pages contain the earliest notice of these Antiquities, and whose 
plates display a still unrivalled series of delineations of the various 
relics disinterred hy Messrs. Ventura and Court. 

PI. XXL Vol. III. Fig. 8. Joiirn, Asiat, Soc, Beng. 

Obverse in Pehlvi Characters — 

behind the head, Increase 

in front of the face, { 
literally, | 

AJdl dsc Abdullah-MIaziman, or Abdullah the son of Ilazini, 

Margin, in Kufic letters. 

Reverse. On the lefty (A. H.) 64. 

o 

on the riyht, Merv. 

PI. XXL Fig. 10. Onv. in front of the face, a Scythic ! legeiul. 

Margin. 

possible variants ^ ^ 

(continued) rf^ 

variants ^ ^ W 

o 

Reverse. Left du* 

Right 

The Coin engraved as No. 6, PI. XXV. Vol. III. J. A. S. «. is so 
closely identified with the Tope Indo-Sassanian specimens, that it ina} 
be as well to complete this portion of the subject, by giving the latent 
reading of its Pehlvi legends. 
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Obverse. Left 

Right (literal transcript,) 

Margin. or jA'* 

Reverse. Right 
Margin. 

It is necessary to add, that the above are mere tentative readings, 
the decipherment of the Coin of Abdullah Ilajim, which is beyond 
dispute, being the single exception. 

With an Alphabet so imperfect as the Ancient Persian — Sassanian 
Pehlvi — consisting of 17 literal signs only, convertible largely among 
themselves, and subjected to considerable variation in provincial value, 
expressing too a language, the very rudiments of which are but 
partially known to ns, no interpretation however well wrought out 
per sey can be said to stand good until affirmed by some valid extrane- 
ous evidence, * 

My object indeed in publishing such crude readings is to court 
criticism, with a sincere view to just correction, but further to give 
your readers an idea of what the Pehlvi Alphabet is reproachable 
with, apart from the difficulty of the language it conveys or the 
imperfection of the expression of its Letters. I may mention that the 
sign stands avowedly for 1, and and is at times undistin- 

guishable from the* nearly similarly outlined form of the same Alpha- 
bet which corresponds with the modern J and ; have usually one 
sign in common as also have the still more puzzling pair^ and 
their ancient representative also serving to express the silent final. 

And, as a pertinent instance of provincial irregularities, I would cite, 
the entire disuse of the character in all Indo-Sassanian coin- 

legends, that letter being replaced by the ^ answering to the Sanscrit 
V. 

But I must not say too much of the obstacles to be encountered in 
the study of Ancient Persian, or I may chance to deter many otherwise 
'Mlllng scholars from attempting the pursuit of this important branch 
ol Archaeological research. 

Yours, See, 

Slmlah, October !/> 1851. Edward Thomas. 


* In nomine juBti judicis. Anquetil.'' 
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Xofrs vpon n Tour in flip. Sikkim Ili>nnloj/,iJ,. Mounhiinsi, nnJrrIakrn 
for flip jiurposr of ourpr/ai/mip /he (rpoloijicul Forjiiulioii of A ini- 
chiiijiiiipi anil of the perpetually xnoio-corerril jieukx in its ririniti/. 
-fill Captain VYAi/ri:it 8 t \N iroPE SiiEitwiLi., lirmiua Surveyor. 

(Concluded froni pnj^c T)?!).) 

Augiisf 10///, 1S512 — Direction iiortli, still alon;^ the crest of Siii- 
g;ilo(‘lnli ; startt'd at 7 A. At. on a bijantiful sunny inoriiiiicj, tlu' wt'a- 
Out (l(‘licious and the air x'ry pure, of wliiidi J took ad\autaL;(‘, and 
oldiuued the follow iiiij; beanni^s ; 1\issidini( Ooonipa I'asi, Darjiudmi^ 
soulli-east, ilio lioifsos beinof quite distinct and ^isible, and only 
tuoiity-four miles distant by direct distance, lint thes(‘ twenty -four 
miles have cost us seven loni^ and laborious marclies, or at the very 
lo\\('st coinpuialion, one hundred and ibrty-tive mih's of w indiums 
and iw istiiiTvS ol ascmits and d(‘scents. d\‘ndoui(^' mountain tl. 11^ 

I he surviy J'lae^ Staff on the Tone^lof* mountain S. 11^ M Sun- 
(ilmkplioo mountain S. W. 

To tlu' soutli-east tlu‘ Teesla river was distinctly visihh* in th(‘ 
plains south ot the JMorunjj; Doreat, TV> the north K unclnnjin^a 
lowered o-ver tlie hii^h ])eaks of Sni^aleelah. 

bookiiiir to the wavst, the snowy ra.ni(e of Xcpal, ^^nmnder in its 
pieportious, if any thing, than the Darjeeling range, Ivnnchiiijinga 
always 1‘feepted, and the cultivated valleys of Ne])al and some verv 
^‘^‘markablo rocky and sterile piaiks standing between the perjxdual 
^dows aud the upper limits of vegetation, presimted us with a vii'w 
Ten perraancot/' Ihmy “ resting-place.'’ f Tongh “ Cotton true." 

LXI.V — Nm Seuies. Vol. XXIL 4 i 
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that very speedily made us forget all the labour we ,Jiad gone 
through the previous week. As we proceeded we looked down into 
the deep blue valley of the Bungbi, which at this point is about 
10,000 feet deep. The eye, in looking down these stupendous val- 
leys, wanders from the tough arctic lichen and snow rhododendron at 
the observer’s feet over fine forests of fir trees, rhododendron, birch, 
oak, oil the slopes of the mountains, down to the tropical trees and 
plants, plantains, bamboos and gigantic grasses in the valleys. The 
scenery was now rapidly changing ; instead of the suffocating heat of 
the valleys with their abundant tropical vegetation, we were breathing 
a bracing pure air, with tho Therinomoter standing at 41° ; the trees 
were small ; of soil there was but a very scanty sprinkling under 
our feet, and looking either to the east or tho west a wild confused 
snowy scene, treeless mountains, rocky peaks destitute of vegetation, 
bare precipices and deep— profoundly deep— valleys had replaced 
our hitherto confined view. 

At 8-30 we arrived at a foot path descending towards Nepal ; at 
this spot were the remains of a Gurung’s hut and a small shallow 
pool of water measuring 150 by 30 feet. 

At this spot I measured a cherry tree and ascertained it to be 
twelve feet in circumference. Plants and trees met with this uiorn- 
ing were rhododendrons of many kinds, from the rhododendron with 
a leaf fourteen inches in lengtii with a deep ferruginous tinge on tbo 
under side of tho leaf to tho small aromatic rhododendron ’w itli a 
leaf only ith of an inch in length, bearing a purple flower ; yellow 
bearts-ease, rose, hypcricum of several kinds, one thorny with a 
yellow flower, thistle, hemlock, yellow-flowered potentilla, dock 
garlic with a pink flower, and many others. 

The sheep track to-day was almost entirely over bare gneiss rock, 
in which were fine crystals of schorl. 

During this march we passed several caves in tho gneiss called 
by the Lepchas, L’haps, into which they, with solemn faces assured 
us, their Lamas can with a lighted candle in hand, travel subterra- 
neously from one mountain to another— no one besides tho Lamas 
possessing this faculty. 

At 11 A. M. wo came upon the tracks of the Sippiyook or wild 
sheep, an enormous animal judging by his foot-print, at a spot where 
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tho rulgo of Singalcclali is split into two* ridges, the whole being 
composed of precipices and naked masses of gneiss rock alfordiiig 
in its crevices a place for a sweetly scented rhododendron, a pretty 
white primula and a large ox-eye looking composite flower growing 
upon a long stem. For half an hour after leaving this curious spot, 
our track lay under a vast precipice of gneiss from which the earth- 
quakes, which are so frequent in these mountains, have hurled down 
large masses of rock, and in this dangerous spot the Gurungs have 
ventured to erect their huts even under tho most dangerous and 
incoherent rocks. The whole face of the precipice is split into 
cuboiJal masses, piled one upon tho other and whicli threaten hourly 
descent. In one of the detached cubes of gneiss I noticed a band 
of greenstone six indies in width extending for sixty feet along the 
front of the rock. Under this insecure-looking rock were the 
roiiiaiiis of a Gurung encampment. This mountain is the Uumdongla 
of Hooker ; a footpath leading from Sikkim towards Nepal, here 
crosses Siiigaleelah and is called the Durndongla pass. 

At 2 p. M. we again regained the crest of yingalcelah, wliere we 
saw an old springe set for the capture of pheasants ; a few minutes 
aftenvards a covey rose close to us, from which I manaired to ba^^ 
a brace ; of these wxdcoine birds our Lepchas made us a delicious 
curry in tho evening, tho first hot meal w'e had had for nine days. 

Encamped for the night at tlie southern foot of Kanglanamo 
iiiouiitain at an elevation of 12,317 feet in a dense fog which during 
ilie night condensed into heavy rain. At the foot of this mountain 
the Lepchas collected a quantity of a white lichen which grows in 
lojig white filaments; they called it, Bukh; it is used as incense to 
burn before their gods. 

August il/A, 1852. — A most lovely clear morning, tho perpetual 
snow is only eight miles ahead of us ; the air very cold, Thermome* 
ter standing at 11° at sunrise ; half an hour’s walking brought us 
at 7.15 A. M. to the base of the conical-shaped Kanglanamo, and 
three quarters of an hour more and we stood upon the summit at 
libout 13,000 feet elevation towering over every peak to the south. 
•Vt tho base of the mountain there are quantities of a dark and 
glossy hornblende slate mixed with tho gneiss apparently split and 
fractured by tho snow and frost of winter. In Hooker’s Map of 

1 I 2 
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Sikkim, Kanglanamo is iriaclo to appear covered with perpetual snow ; 
this is a mistake, as I found the following plants on its summit and 
no snow ; yellow and purple aromatic rhododendrons and another 
kind, rose, pyrus americana, and many small flowers. 

The stratification of the gneiss at this elevation is perfectly 
horizontal, and in no way contorted, as it is at 7,000 feet and lower 
— associated with the gneiss on Kanglanamo is much hornblomle 
and a black micaceous slate, green felspar, veins of snow-white 
quartz and masses of black mica. 

The view from the summit of Kanglanamo is very extensive, cni. 
bracing as it docs nearly two hundred miles of the Nepal snowy 
range, and showing the junction of Kunchinjinga with the Nepal 
range : a sharp peak bearing a little to the north of west, distant 200 
miles, that has been visibki for two days, but lias barely altered h 
beai’ing I imagine to bo Gosainthan mountain, directly north of 
Catmandu; so that from Gosainthan mountain on the west round by 
the Nepal snowy range passing round by Knnehiujinga, i’undoeni, 
the eastern snowy range down southward to Chohih— wo had ii 
glorious panorama of three buudred miles of perpetual snow, peak 
towering above peak, all approach to which ajipears guarded by' steep, 
precipitous and bare rocky mountains. Looking to the south tlio 
plains of Bengal appear but a very few miles distant, although silly 
miles removed, and on a very clear day the Kajnmhal Hills smith ol 
the Ganges distant IGo miles must be visible, as they are from lower 
elevations. Chumulari could not be seen, though I searched well for 
— probably haze or clouds shut him out Iroiu our view. On the 
north-west we could see the 'Wallanchun and Kanglachcma passes 
into Tibet, forty miles distant. Over these passes salt is broiisbt 
from the salt lakes in Tibet. The salt is laden first upon mea’s 
backs, who with much dilllculty convey it over a dangerous portion 
of the pass, it is then transferred to the backs of sheep who convey 
it over the narrow footpaths of the great elevations ; from the sheep 
it is transferred to yaks, from yaks to bullocks and eventually, when 
nearing the plains, it is transferred to carts. 

There is a strange prophecy amongst the Bhotias concerning 
these salt lakes, it is as follows : In the salt lake region there is 
large lake from which no salt has hitherto been obtained by reason 
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of ibe great quantity of water in tlio lake; this lake it is prophesied 
will in time dry up as the others have done, and that when salt can 
be procured from the lake, it will ho carried away over the passes by 
ft white nation who will come from the south, and who will seize 
upon the lakes as their own. 

The lake is said to have commenced drying up lately, and it is 
expected that salt will be obtainable from it in a few years. 

One European and only one (Dr. Hooker) has visited these passes. 

One moimtain in the JN'epal range is a most remarkable object, 
both for its curious shape and for its immense height, its name none 
of my party knew, nor have I yet succeeded in obtaining the name. 
The peak is a hollow crater-like mountain probably 27,000 feet in 
hoiglit with a long table-mountain attached to it, both covered with 
glaciers. To the west of this great mointain are five distinct peaks 
separating the largo mountain from a hollow shcll-like and ])erpen- 
dicular mountain about 26,000 feet in height. The morning sun 
sliliiing upon this mass of snow, gave it the appearance of a gigantic 
pearl-shell set upon its edge, the snow on the surface being of a 
bright pink colour. Erom the peculiar hollow curved and perpendi- 
cular nature of this moimtain, it resembles the crater of a Volcano 
broken down on one side ; beneath this range of snowy mountains 
there is a range of Ibare mountains of a deep red colour about 19,000 
ft ‘ct in height, broken into thousands of ravines, and totally destitute 
of vegetation. 

At 9 A. M. wo got a glimpse of an inhabited Gurimg’s hut far 
away upon a lofty mountain in Nepal, the flocks of w hite sheep look- 
ing like small patches upon the mountain side. 

At a small tricldo of w ater where wc halted to breakfast, long 
slender and entirely w hite W'orms wx're abundant in the water ; they 
resembled long pieces of white thread. The Lepehas seemed to 
hold them in great dread, and w ould on no account touch them. The 
crest ot Singalcelah at this spot is a precipitous jagged and rocky 
niouutain which necessitated us to descend several hundred feet 
into the Nepal territory. At 11 a. m. the path led us through a 
swampy tract of country w ith several pools of good water, numerous 
slreums flow iug to tho w estward over slaty gneiss. On a patch of 
hixuriant grass near the pools of water, 1 turned out from under a 
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slab of gneiss, one of those curious little animals the Noodon sik. 
kimensis whose habits and proportions resemble that of the Arvicola, 
but the tail is comparatively short ; length from snout to the root 
of the tail five inches — of the tail 11 inch. This genus was disco, 
vered by Mr. B. H. Hodgson in Upper India. Urom amongst tlio 
rhododendron bushes, we put up a largo number of the beautiful 
scarlet-legged and three-spurred pheasants, of whicli I only baggoj 
one ; in the marshy ground great quantities of a beautiful primrose 
were in full blossom—also chrysanthemum, a bluo dock, dwarf 
rhododendrons, grass in abundance, many beautiful flowers and 
potentilla ; as we were admiring these beauties, we heard the deop 
barking of the Gurung’s dogs betokening the vicinity to one of their 
largo flocks. A Nepalese of our party was sent on ahead to have 
the fierce dogs called off, oi the better part of our party would have 
been torn to pieces by these ferocious brutes. We soon came up 
to the Gurungs seven in number, fine athletic looking Hindus vith 
very scant clothing. They stood in the midst of their flock of throe 
hundred sheep surrounded by their tine-looking dogs which rosoiiiblo 
the Newfoundland breed. These shepherds had pitched their one 
long mat-hut twenty feet in length upon a grassy knoll under tlio 
shadow of some rhododendron trees. They called the country Is- 
sungheo, and said that they were moving downwards, having con- 
sumed all the grass nearer the snows. Their sheep, which are of a 
very large breed, were in excellent condition, and some of the wcthorn 
of a size unknown in England ; they asked eight rupees for a largo 
wether, from whoso carcass twenty men might have been well 
In the hut wo found the Sirdar or chief, Pahulmun by naino, of 
Chynepoor in Nepal ; he told me that he had five brothers ondi 
owning a flock of sheep, and that they were all upon the ncigli- 
bouring mountains. The wool from these sheep is converted into 
very good blankets, several of whicli I saw in the tent — the Guruiigd 
appeared to bo well fed, their food consisting of mutton and ludiau 
corn, heaps of the latter were being weighed out in the tciit 
prior to being cooked for dinner. The men had an abundance cl 
good brass cooking pots and blankets, and the Sirdar was armed witb 
a handsome silver-mounted kookree or Nepal knife : — snow falls hero 
early in October— elevation about 12,000 feet. 
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Not being able to como to any toms about the purchase of somo 
sheep, we left the Gurung’s hut, and descended a few hundred feet 
I under the guidance of one of the Gurungs to a fir forest, from whence 
I wo again ascended and encamped at one p. m. upon a grassy moun- 
tain covered with sheep tracks and overhanging the deep valley of 
the Yung-ya river. We wore above the line of firs at 12,109 feet, 
Thermometer 56°, ftiy breathing was very much aftbeted, and it was 
with great difficulty I managed the last ascent, and with greater 
difficulty I managed to bag a beautiful scarlet-legged pheasant. 
Our Lepchas, who are the most timid of mortals, appeared rather 
frighteued at being in Nepal, especially as the Guruug Sirdar had 
boeu questioning them ns to the meaning of our party coming into 
Nepal. He was informed that the rocky nature of tiio summit of 
Siugaleelah was the reason we were in the Nopal territory, and that 
had it been possible to have avoided crossing the Sikkim boundary, 
wo would not have done so. The Sirdar said, it was all very well 
talking, but he know very well that we had come to esamiuo the 
boundary, and that he would report our party to the Nepal Dui'bar, 
which wo suppose ho did, as we saw a messenger depart that very 
afternoon towards the west. 

Towards the oveuing the Gurungs brought some dead sheep for 
sale that had been tcilled on account of sickness produced by eating 
the aconitum. The Gurungs watch the animal that has partaken 
of this deadly plant, and if they find there is no chance of its livings 
its throat is cut and the carcass eaten. The wool is first cut oft’ 
close and the stumps singed until the animal appears dressed in 
p.irchmcnt. Strange to say the Lepchas, who will eat snakes, frogs 
mid other extraordinary food, would not partake of these diseased 
®heep, the two carcasses therefore that I purchased were made over 
to the Nepalese Hindoo coolies, four in number, who consumed the 
two sheep in two days. 

Across a deep valley immediately opposite or west of our small 
encampment, was an immense cascade falling by a succession of 
leaps from upwards of 3,000 feet down into the valley of the Yung- 
ja river. To our east the ragged and serrated crest of Siugaleelah 
J'c8e some thousand feet above us, the horiv.outal masses of gneiss 
sing destitute of any vegetation. About 2,000 feet above our camp, 
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upon the SIngaleelah slopes I discerned several while objects like 
men ; I sent ofi' a Lepcha for one, and it turned out to be a inouiitiiin 
rhubarb plant, one of the Imndsoinest botanical objects 1 ever remem- 
ber to have seen. It consists of a conical assemblage of buff-coloun'd 
leaves of great beauty elegantly crimped, and edged with pink ; tlio 
whole growing upon a substantial stem, upon wliich and hidden hy 
the graceful leaves are bundles of flowers and iriaugular seeds somo- 
what resembling mignonette — the plant measures forty-five inelics 
in diameter at the base of the cone, and is about the same heiglit. 
The Lepchas call it Chookoor Dong tlie stem is eaten by tlm 
Hill people, it is extremely acid and astringent. 

August Vlih^ 1852. Woodcocks wero heard overhead at dav- 
break. Further south upon the summit of Singaleclah there are ii 
considerable number of thebe birds. 

Started at 0 a. m. Thermometer 41®, our road was up a narrow 
grassy gorge in the mountain ; some of tlie snowy peaks were smn 
peering over the tail of Jvubra on our left, about five miles distant - 
a few hundred feet rise, brought us to the top of the Kanglanaino 
pass, a gap in the crest of Singaleelah, afibrding during the siiiniiii r 
months a means of communication between Sikkim and Nepal, d’his 
is the pass, so I have been informed, by which Dr. Hookc^r endoa- 
voured to force his way from Nepal to Sikkim, but was prcvoiitnl 
by the deep snow'. The pass I calculate to be 12, GOO but 1 
did not take the heiglit. 

The rocks on the crest of Singaleelah at the pass arc of hori/^oiit:il 
gneiss, castellated and shattered by the frost, on the right luiinl 
side of the pass the rock has been worn into the very imago of a 
man sitting with bis hands upon his knees, dressed in a robe auil^ 
crow'ncd with a Scotch cap with a conspicuous tuft on its lop. Tli^^ 
whole figure is about fourteen feet in height ; the figure by jK 
parties was declared to be the llajah of Sikkim guarding his boiiiulan. 

From tlie pass, the weather being very fine and the air clear, 
had an extensive view of the plains, the Teesta river, the easU'rn 
snowy range and of Darjeeling, wdiich latter mountain is a fine objo'd 
from whatever side it is observed. Darjeeling boro south 22® east, 
Tendon g mountain south-east by oast ; we wore considerably to 
north of several of the snowy peaks— wo now left the footpath w lud^ 
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descends in an ea.stcrly direction from tho pass, crosses tho Kiingbi 
to Yangpooug, to scramble in a northerly direction over naked rocks 
under tho eastern crest of Singaleelah ; these rocks have been hurled 
from the castellated crest by tho severe frosts of winter ; the stra- 
tilicatioii of tho gneiss being perfectly horizontal, and the individual 
strat c.vcccding minute ; the Lepchas named tho blocks “ Lama’s 
book.s” which indeed* they resemble— one of these blocks fifteen feet 
ill licight and thirty in length, was traversed by a band of white quartz 
a foot thick, and being of a less perishable nature than tho guei.ss, 
it stood out in bold relief at each end of tho block. A thousand 
tccL below us, we saw some pools of water standing in tho midst of 
line gr.iss pasture land, tho property of tho Sikkim Eajah, and where 
Ins herds of yaks graze in tho mouth of September ; several stone 
huts were scattered about the pasture, wlnjro tho yak herds shelter 
tlicmsclves during tho night. At tho present tho yaks were live 
iiulos to the north at Jougri, immediately under tho snow, or three 
days’ journey from this. One mile of this rough and slippery scram- 
bling brought us again to tho crest of Singaleelah, where, to my 
imn/.ciiient i discovered that the Singaleelah range breaks olf sud- 
ilrnly, and that 1 stood upon the edge of a steep descent several 
llionsand lei't dec'p. Singaleelah at this spot sweeps round to tho* 
cast by a great benil of one mile, and termiuatos in a spur that 
fmiits to the soutli, separating tho two main sources of tho Rungbi 
nuT. From nearly the centre of tho great curve, a narrow wall- 
likc ledge much below tho crest of Singaleelah runs to tho north, 
iml furms tho only apparent connection of Singaleelah with tho 
ii'mvs. Looking down into the deep valleys to the right and to the 
I'll, whose waiters are separated by tho narrow ledge above-mentioned, 
'1“' eye rests upon a curious scene; tho valleys, destitute of any 
t.ition and filled with pools of water, have boon scoured from 
"d to end by the action of either heavy masses of moving snow or 
glaciers, the loose rocks are piled up in confusion, in some places, 

0 the height of several hundred feet. The w'holo scene is one of 
'*>11 and desolation — not a shrub or a plant is sfeen, nothing but a 
omii of loosely piled up gneiss rocks. Lrom this spot looking to 
iioith-west or across tho deep valley at our feet, a fine lake 
cut a mile iu length is scon perclied up in a strange [losition upon 

1 n 
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a high level plateau in the mountam. The water, partaking of the 
colour of the naked rocks that rose behind it for several thousand 
feet, was almost black ; its shores were rocky, dark and gloomy. 

b'romtbis laketho Yungya, a feeder of the Tambur river in Nopal, 
takes its rise, and is seen leaving the lake by a fine cascade of 3,000 
feet fall. As this lake had never been seen by any European, T have 
named it “Lake Campbell” after my esteemed driejid Dr. A. Cauip. 
bell at Darjeeling. 

From this strange spot we descended to the east of the narrow 
ledge and found ourselves in a deep hollow, full of pools of water, 
and Iho whole surface of the valley one large moraine, the rocks of 
which have been driven about and piled up in wild confusion. Tem- 
perature of air at 10 a. m. was 58“ of water 52“ . 

I was enabled this day to make some slight additions to Dr, 
Hooker’s valuable Map of Sikkim — especially as this immediate si)ut 
was not visited by that intelligent traveller. 

Encamped at 1 r. M. upon moss and lichen covered rocks at au 
elevation of 14,229 feet— we liad been scrambling over these loose 
gneiss rocks for hours, and as we had splitting headaches, we were 
delighted to halt, although the poor Dopehas had no wood to cook 
'their food. The rarefaction of the air is beginning to tell upon us; 
bleeding at the nose, a tightness across the back of the head, is wliiil 
1 most suffer from. The exertion of writing, making a false step 
amongst the rocks, of addressing any one, stooping to tie the slioc, 
or performing any act requiring but moderate exertion, is productive 
of the most distressing symptoms of suffocation, sharp sudden pains 
in the chest, extreme beating of the heart, and violent action of Ike 
lungs, which being fed with a thin and rarefied air, have to work 
hard to keep the blood purified. I have been so prostrated this diiy 
as to be fit for nothing, which is the more strange as our elevation 
is not a very great one ; but from all I can gather from travellers ui 
the Himalayah, 1 suspect that the sufferings of travellers commenc- 
ing as they do from this elevation, are more acute and more noticed 
as being something new and at first very alarming. Ono of our 
Nepal coolies is in great agony, moaning in a most piteous manner. 
During the afternoon, rain and fog shut us out from all the woik . 
In the sheltered spots I found dwarf rhododendron, a few primrose^ 
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a buttcr-cup-like plant, tlio conical rliubaVb, two androraeda, one 
wiili a pretty white bell the very image of a true heatli— and juni- 
per, a few sticks of which latter tree were brought up from a distance 
by the Lcpchas, and with them water was boiled with some dilE- 
culty at 189° 50, or 14,229 feet. 

A pheasant got up from amongst the rocks, which I fired at and 
bagged ; the concussion of the air was so intolerable and stunning, 
auJ so painful, that I was obliged to lie down for some hours before 
I got over it. 

Tlie fog clearing away wo were enabled to see that wo were in the 
midst of a scene of desolation and chaos, ragged rocks, black slate, 
moraines, land slips and steep cliffs were all that met our view near 
us, but to the south the plains and the intermediate ranges of 
mountains were all spread out before us. Tto the cast of our encamp- 
ment about one mile distant, we gradually saw the rounded moun- 
tain Gubroo, 15,000 feet, emerge from the clouds. To the north we 
could see nothing, as we were at some distance from the crest of a 
high ridge, that leaves the foot of Gubroo and sweeping round to the 
west, joins the high black mountains on which Lake Campleir^ is 
situated. 

Somewhat to our astonishment we found our tent was only a few* 
foot removed from a precipice 300 feet deep, had one of the furious 
blasts of wind that are common at this elevation descended from the 
snows, our tout would have been hurled over the precipice and 
received at tlio bottom in a deep pool of water a few hundred feet 
across. Thirty feet from tho shore and at the depth of twenty feet 
I could SCO rocks around, whilst tlie water from its great depth was 
<liiite black. — A bright sun was shining overhead which would have 
enabled mo to see the bottom perhaps at fifty feet, bad the pool 
been so shallow. These pools during the winter are entirely frozen 
and covered with snow, one hundred feet deep or more, which is 
drifted from the heights above— when this largo body of snow begins 
to melt in tho spring and summer, the rocks lying under it are 
pushed along with tlie descending mass and are* heaped and piled 
as wo saw them. These pools form the sources of the Kungbi 
river which, after a course of iliirty-livo miles through deep valleys, 
falls into the great Kungeet under Eiuchiupooiig. 


4 L 2 
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August mil, 1852. 'Leaving our tents, baggage and people at 
the encampment we ascended the loose rocky ridge to the north nl 
us, the summit of which, 14,500 feet, we reached in half an hour ; the 
sight that mot our gaze from the top was a scene of grandeur I bail 
never expected to see. The whole of the snowy mountains seen from 
Darjeeling were close to us, Kubra, 24,001! feet in height, appeared 
hanging over us although two and a half miles*distant, hut all pro- 
gross northward was completely cut off, we wore on the edge of a 
precipice many tliousauds of feet deep, at the bottom of which vas 
a narrow valley running east and west with a handsome lake to the 
east, the water from which runs rouud the foot of Criihroo and ialls 
into the llatong. Across this valley a small ledge of rocks coniiods 
the semi-circular ridge of Gubroo with the loot of Kubra. Thrcr 
similar chasms all running south-east, north-west, separated us from 
the perpetual snow on Kubra. The sides of the chasms are com- 
posed of a dark slaty rock, containing much hornblende, the sides 
being too precipitous to allow snow to rest upon them. I he lust 
and second ridges had no snow on thorn, the third had patches oidy 
of snow, the fourth was covered with perpetual snow, one and alwlt 
mile distant from us. These ridges are buttresses, descending from 
Kubra and terminate in the Katong valley. 

The 'riiermometer stood at 34“ ; the air was quite clear and bi-ariiig, 
allowing us a free view of the plains, Darjeeling, Nepal, the eastrrn 
snowy range and of the giant peaks to the nortli of us. No aul 
from (i telescope teas rcipdred to show me that the whole of the lauje- 
snow-covered mountains, Nunchinjinga, Tundeem, Kubra and Junmo 
are composed of a fniehj stratified rode to their verg summits, hy 
the aid of a tclescoiie, the stratification of Kunchinjinga vas imy 
distinct, both in the large naked spot, now only ten and a half laik'i 
distant, and mentioned in the first page of my diary as having be™ 
caused by tho earthquake of May, as well as at the very summil 
which is not covered with snow, but with a pellicle of ice, snow only 
resting upon tho ledges and peaks. The strata, which arc very small 
and minute, dip to the north-cast about 20", all tho large peaks pn- 
sented tho same appearance. The rocks ot tho Gubroo laiigo nic 
composed of a hard flinty parallel gneiss intermixed with inuc 
black or blue hornblende and micaceous slate, the gneiss evciy 
whero spilitting into very thin lamiiim as thin as roofing slates. 
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Immediately to tho west of Gubroo, the rocks dip to the south- 
west at an angle of 30°. 

The dip of the strata upon the Gubroo ridge being to tho south- 
west, and tho northern face of the ridge being nearly precipitous, 
a great flow of water takes place towards the soutli, the whole sur- 
face of the mountain is divided witli numerous steppes, each steppe 
having pools of water resting upon them averaging from one hundred 
to four hundred yards broad — and many of tliem surrounded by 
steep walls of a fine slaty gneiss composed of hornblende, white 
(juartz and felspar ; from these pools there is a constant discharge of 
icy cold water which flowing away south form the Eungbi river. 

I'roin tho crest of tho Gubroo range, we could see a yak herd’s 
encampment in the direction of Jongri, or north-east of where we 
stood, many thousand feet below us an^^ separated by several deep 
valleys. 

Xunchinjinga, 28,177* feet above the sea was lOJ- miles distant. 

Puudeem, 22,015* ditto ditto 7 ditto. 

Kubra, 24,001* ditto ditto 3 ditto. 

Kursing, 19,139* ditto ditto 12 ditto. 

Tuchcham, ...14,000 (?) ditto ditto 27 ditto. 

A\^e were six miles north of Nursing ; this peak from Darjeoliifg 
has the appearaiicS of rather a blunt rounded mountain, but Irom 
our position it was an exceedingly sharp pointed peak, run into a 
very line point,, None of the numerous glaciers that abound at tho 
foot of all the great peaks and in tho valleys separating them, could 
be seen, being completely hidden by the sharp slaty ridges above 
mentioned. 

IVom the nature of the mountains surrounding Kunchinjinga, 
I felt convinced that any nearer approach to the great peak would 
hide liirn altogether, I therefore determined upon returning. Sit- 
ting on the ground with a rock to support my back, I with much 
difficulty, from tho pain I was suflering from the rarefaction of the 
air, took a sketch of tlio^nowy range from the most northerly attain- 
ed spot in our journey, and having given one more look round this 
grand and wintry scene, we turned our backs upon the snow and 
descended to our tents at which we arrived, very cold, at 7 a. m. 

August being the month at which tho snow is probably at its 
* Heiglits ascertained by Lt. Colonel Waugh, Surveyor General. 
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liigheafc elcvatioii, I was enabled by a series of bearings to lay down 
a correct outline upon Dr. Hooker’s Map of tbo snow line in tbe 
height of summer, and which from careful observations I calculated 
to be about 17,000 feet ; but some of tlie glaciers are far below this 
elevation, probably not higher than 12,500 feet. The great glacier 
at the foot of Kiuichinjinga, visible from Darjeeling, is elevated about 
16,000 feet. 

At 8 A. M. wo left our encampment and descended in a southerly 
direction over the loose rocks, crossing many running streams and 
pools of water. I particularly remarked, and that after repeated 
e.vaminations, that none of these pools contained any living animal, 
cither fish or auimalculm, nor had they any weeds, grass, nor indeed 
any organic matter in them. The only living things to be seen 
wTro two minute wrens Ijppping about the rocks. At 9 a. m. we 
reached a path, or rather a track marked out by the yak herdsmen 
by erecting largo stones within sight of each other ; upon a fall of 
snow occurring, these form their only guides through this wilderness 
of loose rocks ; to us they wmre invaluable, as no one of our parly 
had ever been where we were now threading our way, in the midst 
of a thick fog that obscured everything from our view. I'rom tlio 
rocks we commenced ascending the ridge of which 0 ubroo iornis 
the northern culminant point, and which separate's the waters of tin' 
Eatong and llungbi rivers. At 9.30 wo reached the summit of tlm 
ridge, which to the cast is precipitous, descending to the Eatong hy 
a steep hill of about 8,000 feet. Looking back into the rocky b.asiu wo 
had left, and from which the fog hud blown off, the view was very 
wild and interesting. Several landslips have taken place upon Siiiga- 
Icelah, uprooting large tracts of fir forest, some of which trees were 
seen with their roots in the air, their fine stems shivered and tom 
by the falling rocks. 

We were much disappointed in not being able to see the 
from the eastern face of the Oubroo range, as from our position, wo 
should have been enabled to comprehend in one view all the glaci- 
ers lying at the foot of Kuuchinjinga and Puudeem mountaiim, 
probably twelve in number, the nearest being five miles distant, 
as well as Jongri, situated upon one of the swelling buttresses ol 
Kuuchinjinga overhanging the right bunk of the Eatong. 
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is a yak herd’s summer-post, cqnsisting of several stono houses at 
a probable elevation of 14,000 feet, and is the highest spot in tin's 
region where yaks are grazed during the summer months. Prom 
])ai]celing I was enabled during some very clear weather in Octo- 
ber and by the aid of a glass, to fix the true position of Jongri. In 
Dr. Hooker’s Alap, Yangpoong is called Jongri. Perhaps the mean- 
iiig of the name Jongri applies to both places, in which case Dr, 
Hooker’s Map would merely represent an omission of the site Jongri 
and not a mistake. From these glaciers flow many streams, the unUed 
water of which forms the Iktong, a feeder of the great Eungeet. 
The eastern face of the Gubroo range is a handsome object in'" tho 
view from Darjeeling, from whence it is seen as a bare, rocky, preci- 
pilous mountain. About 10 a. m. wo reached a spot upon tha 
almost bare rocks where there stands a ^ak herd’s stono house com- 
posed of largo slabs ot gneiss rocks, some of the slabs being five feet 
111 length. Tho house which is in a rather dilapidated condition, was 
supported by wooden posts, and was surrounded by a low stone 
wall; -wo halted for breakfast in amongst tho rocks, I noticed 
rhododendrons, blind nettles, rue, primrose, chrysanthemum, rose, 
dwarf rhododendron, fennel, geranium, polygona, dock and potentilla. 
Ihis stone-house is a resting-place for the herdsmen and cattle wh6u 
on their way froin’tho valleys of iSikkim to Singaleelah. 

A^e now commenced a rapid descent, and at 11.20 a. m. we reach- 
ed Yangpoong, several hundred feet removed from tho crest of tho 
Gubroo range or upon tho western slope of tho mountain on a level 
with the fir forest or about 12,000 feet. Yangpoong consists of two 
large stone-houses covered with shingle, and a ruined house, this 
latter probably a kraal for enclosing cattle, an extensive mendong, 
covered with carved slabs and two tall flagstaves, bearing cloth flags 
covered with printed prayers. The inhabitants liad gone to the north 
or to Jongri, so we examined their houses whose doors were merely 
tied up with a piece of string. Wo found the houses large, com- 
aiodious and well filled with the usual Bhotia furniture, amongst 
" iich w'cro some fine drums, trumpets and brass vessels. Though 
niy Lepchas and Bhotias wandered about the houses examining 
mid making fun of everything they could lay their hands upon, 
mg was taken away, but my guide begged of me to take a large 
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pair of yak horns that were nailed to a post in tho house. I liad 
shown some desire to take back a good pair with me, but I could 
not consent in tho absence of the owner to remove them, especially 
as they were evidently prized by the herdsmen from their superioi’ 
size and shape. 

Underneath the houses, which were built after the usual Bhotia 
fashion, there was accommodation for the yak calves. 

Urom Tangpoong the descent was rapid, in tho morning wo luid 
stood whore nothing grow except a minute golden lichen, we were 
now at noon in a liandsomo forest, having passed rapidly through tlio 
various botanical grades of lichen, small flowers, juniper, rhododeu. 
dron, fir, oaks, chesnut, to our tormentors the leeches. At noon we 
passed a small stone-altar called Mon Lepcha'^ erected by the 
Lepchas, in honour of the “principle of evil we put up in a 3 alc 
herd’s hut on the left bank of tlieEungbi, close to where it is joined 
by a fine stream flowing Irom tho mountains to the oast. 

August lUhj 1852, Started at 6.15 a. m. in a southerly direc- 
tion crossing the Eungbi over a handsome bridge close to our 
encampment. These bridges consist of a few saplings, their thicker 
CJids being stopped under heavy stones, their lighter ends are brought 
together and form the crown of an arch ; from this arch, loops of 
creepers hang down, into which one single saplin^^ is laid, and forms 
the platform along which the traveller walks— we were now in a 
deep valley flanked on tho west by the lofty Singaleelah, and on tho 
east by the Catsuperri mountains, our path lay through a heavy 
forest a few feet above the Eungbi, a line broad river full of rapiils 
and water falls. 

At 11 A. M. wo arrived at a small patch of cultivation showing 
that we had descended 9,000 feet since yesterday morning. At this 
spot 1 measured one of tho largo black epiroe bird eating spiders, 
and found him to be eight inches across the legs ; at 11.30 a. m. wo 
reached Eungbi aLimboo clearance with four houses, near wliich wuis 
a simdl stone altar and some handsome trees of the fir species with 
very fine leaves. 

In the deep valley of tho Eungbi wo met a party of liiiuboos, men, 
women and children all busy poisoning fish in the stream— our sud- 
den appearance in the narrow path runnmg through a thick tropi- 
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cal underwood seemed to take them by Surprise. One old man 
carried a pot of tobacco and water in his hand, with which he con- 
tinually anointed the leeches as they crept upon his naked legs, 
the first application caused the animals to roll off as if in agony. 

At 2 P. M. after a very fatiguing march we arrived at two Lim- 
boo huts, perched up about 1,000 feet above the river, and command- 
iug a fine view down the stream, which here turns oft* the east, flow- 
between the Pemionchi and Catsuperri mountains. The northern 
flank of Pemionchi is much less steep than its soutlicrn or Kullait 
river-side. Looking up the Kungbi, nothing is visible but a deep 
dark forest-choked glen, down which tho Kungbi could be heard 
roaring. Near Kungbi we saw a very beautiful waterfall, tho fall was 
only twenty-four feet in height, but the arrangement of tho rocks 
and forests and the numerous streams into^diich the fall was broken, 
quite made up for its small height. 

AVe put up for the night at a Limboo clearance where tho Soobah 
of the Kungbi valley resides, and where, upon our arrival, ho was, in 
Ifonour of tho harvest, keeping up great festivities. The whole popu- 
lation amounting to about ten men and four or five women besides 
cliilJren, were all more or less intoxicated ; it was a long time before 
wc could get a hearing on account of the music and dancing, shout- 
iiig and screaming ^liat was going on inside tho principal house ; at 
last they all tumbled out, and tho soobah, a good-natured creature, 
jit tho head of the party, led us away to a nice house, which was 
forthwith swept out and cleaned and a fire lighted for us. Two 
bamboos of chee, a fowl, milk and rice W'ere sent from tho banquet, 
upon which wo regaled ourselves, our sixteen attendants formed a 
grand addition to the party who were with much cordiality invited 
to see tho dancing and to partake of chee, which they did with a will ; 
tor before midnight tho whole of them were fast asleep and very 
drunk. 

I sent my compliments across to the soobah to say I should like 
to see what was going on ; ho forthwith came himself, conducted us 
iQto his fine house, where there were about thirty men and women 
sitimg on tho ground, hot dice was being served round to every one 
iind in the middle of the room a young girl highly excited and most 
fantastically dressed was dancing to tho boat of several drums. The 

d L 
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girl was dressed in a pretty coloured petticoat with two cross belts 
of cloth covered with cowrie-shells thrown across her shoulders, from 
which depended on the back two skirts almost touching the ground 
and fringed with the teeth of the wild boar, deer, and bear, the 
dried heads and beaks of a handsome bird, of the scarlet pheasant, 
and other birds heads, seeds, pheasants spurs, and bears claws, and 
her head was ornamented with long cocks’ tail feathers. The dance, 
which was a slow monotonous shuffle at first, increased in spirit as 
the drums beat louder, the girl moving gracefully to the time foster 
and faster until she got into a perfect frenzy, wheeling round tlie 
room and the fire places at a fearful pace, the men’s heads keeping 
time to her dance ; shouts, and beating of drums increased the girl’s 
pace until unable to controul herself, she dashed into the midst of a 
large fire that was burniijg in the middle of the room, and with her 
naked feet sent the fire flying all over the room, nor were her hands 
idle, for she commenced tearing down a hanging frame-work upon 
which all the household cooking apparatus and property is generally 
slung ; the women of the house rushed forward to save their pro- 
perty, the men to put out the burning brands ; all was uproar and 
confusion during which moment we slipped out. The next morning 
i sent for the little dancing maniac, she came in full dress, but 
as demure and quiet as any Limboo damsel possibly could be, I 
examined her dress, and marvelled how so slight a creature could 
dance, and at such a pace with the enormous weight of cowries and 
qloth that encumbered her body. 

August Vdth^ 1852.— -Four hours’ quick walking in an easterly direc- 
tion through forest, brought us to the summit of the Pemionclii 
mountalu. 

At 10 A. M. wo reached the monastery of Chanachelling, or as the 
Lepchas call it Sanachelling. It is a remarkable and curious look- 
ing atone building three stories high, pierced with doors and w- 
dowS) ornamented with paint, horse-hair curtains, banging balconies 
and flights of stone stairs. The southern side faces a garden wlik'k 
is enclosed by a stone wall, beyond w’bich are several handsome 
chaitans or stone monuments. The gooinpa or monastery is thatched, 
the edges of the thatch are secured by long rataus being tied to it 
at all points and pegged into the ground ; this is to guard agaiuiit 
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the high winds that sometimes sweep across these mountains with 
resistless force. Chanachelling is a monstery for women, but since 
the Enjah’s disgraceful conduct towards Drs. Campbell and Hooker 
when travelling in his country— which, together with the Rajah’s 
refusal to deliver up his Dewan, the principal instigator in the 
outrage, and on which account the two Morung Purgunnahs lying 
at the foot of the hills and yielding a yearly revenue of 23,000 
rupees, and that portion of the hills now known as the Harjeolino' 
Territory, and for which the Rajah received 3,000 per annum from 
the British Government, were confiscated from the Rajah,— the 
yearly allowance hitherto granted by the Dnrbar to the Goompa has 
been stopped, and we found that all the nuns had gone over the 
snows to Choombi in Tibet, leaving one Lama in charge of the vast 
house, its library, images and religious ftrnituro. The interior of 
the house was as curious as its exterior. The portico at the entrance 
ot the Goompa has the walls painted with a aeries of figures larger 
than life in the true Chinese style ;-bright colours, bad perspective 
and extravagant action. The drawings represent Chinese offieers 
of various grades bringing in frantic haste presents, such as strings 
of precious stones and other rare articles to a group of images in an 
inner room, the figures are so painted that they appear hastening* 
into tho room where a grand idol sits, flanked on either side bj 
smaller images. The eyes of one of tho mandarins or high oflieers 
were so painted that they really looked as if they were about to 
spring out of their sockets. Tho tension of the eye-ball was remark- 
ably well-pamted. The flowing drapery, the armour, faces and jewels 
upon the figures were all very well and minutely painted. 

In tho praying room up stairs, thirty-six feet long by thirty 
hroad, were arranged round tho book-cases for the reception of the 
books of prayers of which I counted 86 volumes bound in silk and 
each Labelled upon three slips of various coloured Cliincse s.atins. 
Tlic roof of tho room is supported upon six handsomely carved and 
painted wooden pillars, carved in a truly Chinese manner; down 
the eastern side of the room were ranged eight curiously carved side- 
tables behind which in recesses were seated twelve gods, five feet 
in height and painted so as to resemble life. Immediately to tho 
n t ot tho altar which was divested of most of its ornaments, was a 
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j^roiip of painted figures-five foot in height, too indecent to make 
any further mention of. The altar consisting of a raised platform 
had upon it a few conch shells — brazen cups with water in thenw 
bells — small brazen images and drums, all of Tibetan manufactory 
and very beautiful, especially the brass work which is chased and 
carved in a very minute style. Four heads of Indian corn were 
also hung up in front of the altar. In one corner of the room stood 
a prayer-drum five feet in height and supported between strong 
upinght wooden posts. Their drums called Mane ’ are found with 
all sects of Buddhists in or near tlie Ilimalayah, they contain painted 
and written prayers and are made to revolve from north, round by 
east, the revolving Lama repeating the words Om Mane peuii horn.” 
These prayer-drums vary from a few inches in length to several feet 
in height. The former ai^ turned by the hand, the latter either by 
wheels or by water power. 

The Lama left in charge of the convent could not appear, as ho 
was undergoing cither penance or was under a vow not to minglo 
with the world on this day ; wo conversed with him through a dour, 
lie speaking in the Bhotia language, our Lcpciias interpreting ; ho 
sent us out nice soft rugs to sit upon, and a gallon of tea. lie was 
Inost anxious that we should stay and sleep at the convent, and have 
a long talk with him on the morrow ; ho said alt the brethren !iad 
experienced much pleasure from Dr. Hooker’s visit, and assured us 
that our having come so far to see the convent, was an honour and 
that wo were w'elcome. The fact is, these monks, perched upon lofty 
mountains and shut out from all the world, lead a life of monotony; 
a traveller breaking in upon this monotony and conversing about 
the world, its politics and people, is warmly w elcomed and troutud 
with great kindness. 

A hot walk of three miles along the crest of the mountain brought 
us to Bcmionchi, wliere there is a very handsome Goompa of three 
stories ; it is eighty feet in length by about forty broad. As wo 
approached, w^o saw one of the Lamas, who was dressed in his long 
garnet-coloured cloth robes, beating a gong to call all the monks 
to prayers ; wo were fortunate in seeing the whole establishment 
go through a religious performance upon the occasion of the death 
of a brother monk. 
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About twenty intelligent looking monks^old and young, all dress- 
ed in the garnet-coloured flowing robes with under clothes of richly 
fifTured Chinese silks and satins, their hair cut short, assembled at 
tlie sound of the gong ; they received us with great kindness and • 
provided us with seats at the entrance to the Goompa, where the 
ceremony of chanting prayers for the dead was about to take place. 
The walls of the vestibule in which wo sat were highly ornamented 
with painted figures as largo as life, representing a Tibetan deity 
on a white horse ; a female deity half- woman half-snake ; and another 
deity upon some frightful beast. 

Looking through the capacious door or up the body of the tem- 
ple, the sight reminded me of a Catholic Chapel during the perform- 
ance of high mass. Three pillars highly ornamented, gilt and painted, 
stand on either side of the aisle which terminates at the high altar, 
or rather a deep recess filled with eight or ten strange images as 
largo as life. To the right of the recess there was a square metal 
tray, containing a hundred lights which shone brightly in tlie dark- 
ened room, the walls of which are painted from floor to ceiling with 
the likenesses of gods and goddesses, with skulls and tridents, things 
on earth, and with things that never w^ere on earth, so beau- 
tifully confused and confounded that to attempt to analyze or parti- 
cularize what there Vas or what there was not, would be a matter of 
difficulty. The colours were all of the brightest hues and pleasing 
to the eye. 

On both sides of the aisle were ranged felt scats raised a foot 
Irom the ground, upon these the twenty Lamas took their seats and 
opened the ceremony by chanting a liymn, and finer bass voices I 
never heard ; an old Lama sat near the altar on tho right hand side 
and immediately in front of him and standing in tho centre of tho 
aisle was a figure dressed in tho defunct Lamas clothes, a crash of 
cymbals, and a loud blowing upon the human thigh-bone trumpets 
closed eacli hymn, of which they chanted souie twenty ; two boys 
dressed as Lamas, during the whole of the service were very actively 
engaged in serving out hot chce from Tibetan metal tea-pots to the 
^imgers, who each held out his own wooden tea-cup produced from 
11m folds of their capacious robes, and when emptied and licked clean, 
Ibese were put back again into their breasts ; near tho door and close 
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to where we stood, incense was burning in a silver dish, a hand- 
some silver flagon containing water also stood close to us, the flagon 
was of Chinese manufacture highly chased and ornamented, with two 
hideous Chinese dragons as its handles. 

Service being over, we walked round the temple conversing with 
the Lamas through interpreters, our conversation lasted two hours, 
during which we were made to drink a quantity of chee and tea, a 
side of beef was also presented to us, accompanied by plantains, rice 
and vegetables. 

The conversation was principally concerning the Kajah of Sikkim; 
and of his crippled condition since the British Oovernment had 
deprived him of his land in the plains, the only land that yielded 
him any revenue ; they deplored the outrage that had been commit- 
ted upon Doctors Campbell and Hooker at the Cholah pass, and 
said that it was all the Dewan’s doing, but that as the Dewan wag 
intimately connected with the Eajah by marriage, the Eajah could 
not deliver him up to the British Government, when ho was request- 
ed to do so. They gave me to understand that the Dewan was now 
a beggar, that having ruined his master, ho was suftering for it. The 
allowance of 2,000 rupees and various presents that were annually 
given by the Durbar to the PcTnionchi Goompa had been stopped, 
consequently they would all be obliged to go over the snows into 
Tibet, or starve. They certainly were very far from the staniiin; 
point when I saw them, for a more jovial, fat, good-natured sofc ot 
mortals could not bo seen ; they were the very pict\irc8 of jolly 
friars. 

I particularly asked them if they had any objection to Englisli 
gentlemen visiting their country and Qoompas, their reply was, “Aoiie 
whatever : whoever will honour us with a visit, wo will receive tlicm 
with pleasure, give them food and a house to live in,” and begj^edol 
us to pay them another visit. They said we wore strange people and 
pointing to our legs that were bleeding from fifty leech- wounds, 
asked us, why we underwent such trouble, labour and misery wlif'U 
we might sit at home and bo comfortable. “ Yes” one fine intelli- 
gent Lama said, sighing : ‘‘ wo were all happy and at peace aniong^^^ 
ourselves before any English gentleman had penetrated our liill^> 
but since then, all has gone wrong ; but strange to say from no 
of yours, but of our own.” 
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The view from Pemionchi, 7,000 feet, conimanda a fine view of the 
giiowy range and of the greater part of Sikkim. Numerous Goompas 
perched upon mountains are seen to the east ; the Eungeet river is 
Been 6,000 feet below and Darjeeling to the south — Tassiding Ooom- 
pa appeared at our feet. 

A great portion of the eastern end of the Pemionchi mountain 
^va3 once encircled with a stone wall, the remains of which are still 
seen and was the capital of Sikkim. This place was sacked by the 
Goorkas, and the valuable library burnt in 1787, a. i>. when the 
Ooorkas descended the Tumbok pass (Islumbo of Hooker) and 
ravished the whole of Sikkim. 

The summit of Pemionchi mountain is composed of mica schist 
of great brilliancy, shining in the sun like the nacre of a pearl oyster. 
The schist is not horizontal, but carved a^jd distorted, presenting in 
the separation of its strata, huge conchoidal pcarl-like surliices. 

Left Pemionchi at 2 p. m. passing several chaitans and descended 
2,000 feet on the southern face to the great Gayzing Mendong, 
which is G15 feet in length, about ten in height, and as many broad ; 
it is liighly ornamented with well-carved slabs, the word “ Om 
niaue pernl hoin’* predominating. At the north end there stands a 
chaitan ; and at the south end a tall flat slab of stone nine feet in 
height and covered with inscriptions, has been erected in a bed of 
masonry. The slab has had its head snapped off and just below the 
fracture, the waiting commences. I am sorry I did not secure an 
impression of the inscription, but great fatigue had prostrated my 
strength, and I was fit for nothing. 

Dr. Campbell in his journal of a trip to Sikkim — see Asiatic Socie- 
ty’s Journal for May, 1819— mentions that this Mendong is the 
largest in Sikkim — the labour that has been expended upon this 
^vall is immense, there being no less than 708 stone slabs all elabo- 
rately carved with letters five and six inches in length, some of the 
legends are arranged ii^ circles ornamented with flowers and contain 
other words than the usual “ Om mane pemi hoin one stone written 
the Outza (Tibetan) character had the Avords “ Om, a, hum, tilm- 
pW” arranged in a circle. These phrases appear to have some hid- 
den meaning, but unknown to the generality of the Lamas ; however, 
they say that they all apply to God, each syllable bearing its own 
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peculiar virtue. An intelligent Lcpcha with me who read the inscrip, 
tions freely, and also copied some for mo, rendered the words “ On\ 
mane pomi horn” into the following prayer Oh God receive me 
into Thine essence when I am going (dying) ; absorption into the 
divine essence being tlie Budhist^s idea of heaven, I have no doubt 
that the prayer, meaning w^hatever it may do in strict reality, is used 
by the Budhists in that sense. 

On our descent, we met a slave girl toiling up the steep ascent 
laden with a largo bamboo full of water for the use of the monks. 
This girl had been kidnapped from Bengal in her infancy and had 
forgotten her native language, she was in good condition, fat and 
plump, but with a melancholy expression of countenance, an expres- 
sion only seen upon the lace of a slave. To prevent people being 
kidnapped from Bengal aftd from our own hill territory has long 
occupied the attention of our government ; at every bridge leaving 
tlio British territory tliere is a guard ; over these bridges a shno 
is never taken to Sikkim and no slave who may seek shelter from 
Sikkim is ever sent back again. Slavery and its attendant miseries 
have in an indirect manner been the cause of the Itajah’s losing his 
country ; mild reforms proposed by our government with regard to 
tho existing slave-trade in Sikkim roused the anger of the Sikkim 
Durbar which led to direct violence offered to tho person of our go- 
vernment representative. 

August lG/4, 1852. — Descended to the Kullait river in two hours, 
tlie path the whole way displaying mica schist ; saw small red mou* 
keys, doves, and green pigeons (koklah) in the forests. 

To our annoyance wo found that all the cane-bridges over ilie 
Kullait had been cut away to prevent any of the people from Jliv, 
and the neighbouring clearances crossing to Pemionchi, the wlmlo 
of the inhabitants near the southern bank of the river being moiv 
or less affected with dysentery, such is the horror and alarm witli 
which that complaint is viewed by those people. Men were sent 
up and down tho river for miles but without success, all tho bridgi’^ 
had disappeared and as tho river was at its height, very deep and 
impetuous, we were at our wits end, as I particularly wished to avoiJ 
tho hot and miasmatic valley of tho Eungeet, which appeared to bo 
our only alternative. Men wore again sent off down tho stream 
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act) if was any possibility of crossing a spot was at last found 
half a tnilo above the junction of the Kullait and Kungeet rivers 
some gneiss rocks jutted into the river, diminishing its width 
oonsidc^^ij. Mere our Lcpchas, in the space of two hours, threw a 
strong bridge across the Kullait made of bamboos and saplings 
retained in position by heavy stones. It was an exciting moment 
when a man crawling forward upon the supple and bending bamboos 
overhanging the boiling lieadlong current below, managed to eifect 
a junction with the opposite bank. 

The rocks in the Kullait are a fine gneiss in company with masses 
of white quartz. 

A flock of black cormorants flow up the river, as wo were sitting 
oil the rocks, watching tlie bird-eating spiders 'etting themselves 
drop from great heights from the branches of the trees overhanging 
the water, and seizing insects and flies upon the rocks. The move- 
ments of the spiders were exceedingly rapid and precise, seldom 
missing their prey. From a living specimen 1 wound off upon a 
piece of card a good hank of a beautilul goldmi yellow web, resem- 
bling floss silk, which however turned into gum upon getting wet. 

At noon we crossed the Kullait and after repealed halts on 
account of the snflbcaling heat arrived at a small levid clearaiie^ 
near the summit liinchinpoong, where there is a Lepcha and 
Bhotia village of ten houses, at an elevation of about 0,000 feet. The 
name of tlie village is ransiiukum, the inhabitants of wliieli had 
an ahundauce of good cows, pigs and poultry. 1 was importuned to 
jircscribe for a man sufleriiig from dysentery ; luiving no medicine- 
cliCHt with jne was no excuse, for I \vas implored to make some sort 
uf medicine to effect a cure ; I accordingly had a (jiiaiitity of worm- 
wood gathered and pounded and stirred up in brandy, to which w\as 
added nutmegs, cinnamon, and cloves, all reduced to pow^der; doses 
from a bottle full of this strange mixture well diluted wdth water 
were recommended to ])e taken three times a dav . 

Here, from sheer fatigue and from severe iiiflainmatiou of my legs 
and ancles caused by leech-bites, we were obliged to halt a wholo 
day. Ijet no one wdio has never vejiturcd into the llimalayali moim- 
tains imagine that travelling in those monutains is an\ thing but 
downright and real hard work ; it is seldom a traveller is so toiTuiiate 
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aa to have dry clotliea on ^ hia food is of the plainest quality and often 
very scanty. Dr. Hooker was reduced to coarse boiled rice and 
Chili vinegar ; this is poor fare for a man walking up hill and down 
dale for ten hours a day. 

August 18/A, 1852. — Left Yansiinkiim at 6.30 a. m. and ascend- 
ed to the summit of Kinehinpoong, a few hundred feet above the 
village — saw several chaitans on the road ; all the hills near Dar- 
jeeling appear to have been, in some former age, much more densely 
inhabited than they are now, mendonga and chaitans appearing upon 
almost every ridge and peak of any note. 

The rocks still mica schist. Passed the village Nam-gon-kum and 
commenced the descent of llinchingpoong at 9.15 a. M; crossed at 
10.40, the torrents ; llichi flowing from west to cast and falling into 
the great Rungcct, which r|vor we could see turbid and swollen some 
thousands of feet below us ; commenced the ascent of Singrioong at 
11 A. M. and reached the summit at 0.45 p. m ; a little to the west of 
the point of crossing this ridge, stands a conical peak, named Bik- 
sadong. 

At 2 p. M. commenced the descent of Singrioong and by mistake 
taking the wrong path, we had to return 2,000 feet up a steep as- 
cent. The heat was so overpowering, the jungle so dense, the air 
so quiet that a feeling of faintness crept over me,* which deprived mo 
of all strength ; upon reaching the lluttoo stream at the foot of 
Singrioong where it dashes over a high rock, I could not resist a 
plunge into the river. It was late in the day, any more ascent, worn 
out as we were, was impossible, and to sleep in this deep miasmatic 
valley was almost certain death from jungle-fever. Fatigue and the 
sight of the cool-stream overruled all scruples, we slept here. A 
fortnight subsequently, I was in bed delirious from jungle-fovcr, 
but I feel grateful that no one but myself suflered from my impru- 
dence in sleeping in this deep valley. 

On the way down Singrioong passed over one of the travertine 
lime deposits, common upon this spur, and upon Chakoong to tlio 
south. 

In the Euttoo are quantities of rolled and water-w orn pieces of 
blue, pink, and other delicately tinted slates. The rock in situ i3 
gneiss. 
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August 19/A, 1852.— Left the bauks of the Euttoo at 7 a. m. and 
ascended Chakoong by a very steep path, reached the summit at 8 
A M., a rapid descent and ascent over several small spurs, brought 
us at 11 A. M. to the liummam river, which wo crossed by a very 
good cane-bridge. 

Upon the southern flank of Chakoong I saw several large blocks 
of sandstone, black clay slate and gneiss. The jungle was too dense 
to allow of any examination of the ground. In the Eummam, gneiss 
veined with white quartz is the only rock to be seen. 

At 1 P. M. we reached the guard-house at Goke by an excellent 
government road which commences at the Eummam river ; four sets 
of zi"‘Zags and many easy gradients, render the road accessible to 
horses. The change from steep and narrow footpaths, to a broad 
road was most delightful. There is much^cultivation upon the spur 
and many substantial Lirnboo houses. The most remarkable feature 
upon tlio Goke spur is the large bamboo forest through which the 
road has been cut ; bamboos ten inches in diameter and a lumdred 
feet in length may be had in any quantities. These bamboos, called 
by the natives “ Choongas,” are used at Darjeeling, instead of the 
common leather-bag (mussuk), for holding water for domestic pur- 
poses; they are also used as milk-pails, also for holding chee, ghet* 
nnd other liquids. •Amongst these bamboos, I saw the large black 
s(|uirrel, measuring about three feet six inches from the nose to the 
li[) of the tail, Urom Goke half an hour’s descent brought us to 
the little Eungeet where our triends had sent us ponies and some 
bread ; a man having been sent on two days ahead to announce our 
approach ; at 4.30 p. M, we reached Darjeeling by the Tuqvor spur, 
having been away eighteen days, during which we had travelled 
300 miles on foot or at the rate ot twenty miles per diem ascending 
30,000 feet and descending 31,000 feet, to reach an elevation of 
11,500 feet distant in a direct line thirty-sev^cn miles from the point 
of departure. These figures may in a slight measure convey some 
idea of the labour that has to be undergone by a traveller in the 
llimalayahs. The longest march made during the trip in a direct 
line was ten miles ; the average* distance was only five miles, each 
march occupying eight hours steady walking. 

■Here 1 part with my Lepcha guide and LcjJcha companions, testi- 
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fyiiig at the' same time to the good nature and good temper of these 
interesting people, whom no hardship or discomfort appears to rulHe 
After travelling for nearly tw'enty years amongst the ^‘noli me 
tangere” Hindus, who, fenced about with a cruel caste, refuse all 
approach to familiarity, sociality, or even kindness with any one, 
even with one of their own caste, the change to Lepcha followers 
for Hindus is most pleasing : on one hand there is the broodinir 
moody Hindu, exchanging no thought with any one ; eating hia jboj 
in silence and alone ; his fear lest any one below him in caste should 
touch him; his dread lest any of the hundred omens obsurved 
between his rising up in the morning and his lying dowui at night 
should not have been properly divined and acted up to ; the cruel 
bondage to which his every action in life is subservient, makes the 
unfortunate Hindu any fhing but a pleasant companion: on the 
other band we have the free, happy, laughing and playful, no-castc 
Lepcha, a child of the mountains, modest, social and joyous in dis- 
position. 

I have watched the Lepchas after a good day’s work pliuin; 
amongst themselves, either racing on foot, playing at hop-step and 
a jump, quoits, wrestling and jumping ; or walking up to a companion 
%nd throwing his arm round his neck, a Lepcha will pretend to bu 
asking some question, in the middle of the pretended convorsaiioii, 
his friend receives a violent kick from beliind, he turns round to 
who is the culprit, no one is there and his friend has disappo-iml 
screaming with laughter at the trick lie has placed a liundrcd 
before ; a chase takes place, they run, they double, the culprit 
caught, they wrestle and end by rolling upon the sward IocIuhI in 
each other’s arms, they rise in good humour and go oil* to play tk 
same trick upon some one else. 1 frequently brought these piiHiimrs 
to a temporary close by offering the Lepchas a plate full of rice, 
ham, sausages, or perhaps half a raw^ flitch of bacon; panting from 
these healthy exercises, they would take the viands, their very teetli 
grinning thanks, sit down on the grass and divide the uiess ainoiig^t 
each other. 
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2i[otices and Description§ of various Reptiles, new or little known.— 

By E. BtYTii. 

Tjjsttido Phatbet, nobis. Great Bunneso land Tortoise. Cara- 
pax smooth, as in T. BAnrATA and T. anoulata, but much flatter ; 
oblouf?, subquadrata, its free marginal plates reverted and moderately 
serrate. Nuchal plate broader than long. Caudal plate double. 
Gular plates longer than broad, moderately notched : anal broader 
than long, and deeply notched. Beak unomargiuate. Fore-limbs 
covered with very long and thick imbricated scales, much as in a 
Pangolin ; the claws elongate, strong and thick : similar great 
elongate scales at the heel ; and a group of five principal obtuse 
s[»inc8 on either side of the tail, the medial of them remarkably 
strong and thick. Two or more smaller spines or thick elong.ate 
scales above the tail. Colour wholly black, or mingled more or less 
with bulF-yellow. In the young, the scales are probably of the 
latter hue, with gradually increasing black centres. Jambs deep 
brown ; some of the claws yellow' in some specimens : the head and 
neck paler brown, strongly tinged with yellow. Our largest speci- 
men is 20 in. long in a straight line, or 22 i in. measured over the 
cune of tlie cara[».v, from front of nuchal plate to middle of caudal 
notch: greatest breadth 14 iu. or 20 in. following the curve, from 
one obtuse lateral angle to the other. Height 1] in. Head to 
Occiput 4V iu. The shell of this individual is wholly black, with 
merely a few slight indications of tho ochreous-yellow colouring : 
all the ol.aws deep brown. Another, rather smaller, has the appear- 
ance of groat age, with most of the plates of its carapanc more or 
leas completely united, so that the form of some cannot bo traced. 
Colour irregularly mingled black and dull butf-yellow' ; the plastron 
cbielly black ; and several of the claws are yellow wholly or in part. 
Bab. Arakan ; Tenassorim Provinces. Speciuiens presented by 
Papt. Phayre. 

T. EnoNOATA, nobis. Small Burmese land Tortoise. Carapax 
t'longate, becoming more so and quite smooth in adults, wherein it 
approaches to a semi-cylindrical form ; ilattish, sub-even, the three 
medial vertebral plates lying almost in a plane, and tho free marginals 
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slightly reverted. Caiidg,! broader than the last vertebral. Nuchal 
twice or thrice as long as broad, and even with the borders of the 
anterior marginals. Oulars not notched, efr but very slightly sq 
C audals divergent from base, and transversely elongate-triangular 
broader than long, forming a slight lateral notch with the ventrals. 
Beak laterally notched or distinctly three-pointed. Scales of the 
limbs rather small, contrasting much with thoap of the preceding 
species. Colour of half grown specimen orange-yellow, each plate 
having a largo black centre, which mostly disappears with q't 
leavliig a few more or less rndiatijig black spots on those of the 
carapax, and often a black spot on only the large medial plates of 
the plastron. Head and limbs brown, much tinged with jcHow. 
Length of an adult 13 in. in a straight line, by 8 in. across, or rather 
more towards the hinder part of the body. Height 5,[ in. Jlcail 
to occiput 2J- in. Hab. Arakan. Specimens presented by Capt, 
Phayre. According to Dr. Ilelfer, Tortoises abound in the Teuasscrim 
Provinces, and are much eaten by the Peguers and Karens, who 
train dogs to search for them. 

In India proper and also in Ceylon, only one species of land 
Tortoise occurs, the T. stellata, Scliweigger, a figure and iiiicresl- 
ipg notice of which are given by Capt. Hutton in J, A. S, VI, G81), 
under the supposition of its being T. geometkica. The latter ia a 
S. African species, very similar to T. stellata, but having a distinct 
nuchal plate, which T. stellata does not possess, and exhibiting 
certain other distinctions. Among some Tortoises, however, pre- 
sented to the Society by Capt. Sherwill from S. Africa, are two 
small specimens of oeometrica, and one full grown example which 
can in no way bo distinguished from the Indian stellata. The 
latter does not inhabit Lower Bengal, and is rarely brought alive to 
Calcutta. One much more commonly brought here is the T. uadi* 
ATA, Shaw, a larger species remarkable for its very hemisphcriciii 
form, and which is said to be indigenous to Madagascar, in which 
case it is probably brought to India from the Mauritius. The very 
large specimen referred by me to stellata (v. aclinodcs) in a 
note to p. 4G2 ante^ I now think, after much consideration, to be 
distinct, and shall indicate us 

T. MEOALOPUS, nobis, n, s. Similar to T. stellata, but attaining 
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, „ much greater size, with proportionally much larger feet and claws 
The colours duller and therefore less strongly contrasting and the 
lines radiating from each boss of the earapax more numerous 
Forefeet with two large claw-like scales of equal size behind the 
palm, and no others approaching them in size. Claws of hind-feet 
fully twice as large as in adult stellata. Length of carapa.x 
measured in a straight line, 12 in., by 7] in. in diameter-breadth! 
Hab. ? 

There are several living specimens about Calcutta, of the great 
Seychelle Tortoise, miscalled T. indica by Ginelin, and under which 
Mr. Gray unites no fewer than seven of the supposed species admitted 
by M. M. Dumeril and Bibroii. According to Dr. Sebicgel, “ The 
Indian Tortoise [so-called], probably indigenous to Madagaslar aud 
the neighbouring isles, has been accliqjated in the Gallapaaos 
Isles, m California, and on several other points on the western coast 
of South America:” but we have been assured, on good authority 
that numerous specimens kept in gardens in the Mauritius have all 
been brought from the Seychelle Islands in the first instance, that 
they are stdl commonly brought from those islands to the Mauritius 
and thence we believe the few in India have been imported. It is 
most assuredly not an Indian reptile, nor have we heard of its over* 
propagating in this Country.* 


In the Mauntm, I am informed tl.at it is eaten. The largest I have seen ia 
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From Afghanistan Mr. G-ray describes a T. noRsnELDi, which 
he suggests may be T. iberia, Pallas, Faun. Casp., t. 5. The 
Society’s Museum possesses a land Tortoise from that country, 
which however belongs to tho genus Homopus, having but four 
claws to each foot. It may be thus described. 

Homopus Bubnesii, nobis. Carapax scjuarish, depressed, brond. 
est posteriorly, where the free marginals are ar little reverted and 
distinctly serrate. Anterior border straight, tho nuchal plate well 
developed. Caudal as broad as tlie last vert(;bral, and broadcT than 
tho other vertebral plates. Nucleus of each lateral or diHcuidal 
plate n(iar its inner or upper border. Gular plates longer tlmn 
broad, the two forming a nearly equilateral triangle. Anals obloner, 
divergent, forming a rather deeply notched border. Scales of fore- 
limbs rather large, and thpse to tho front mostly uniform in size, 
Claws elongate, or not worn down by attrition. Beak three-pointed. 
Colour yellow above, with black nuclei to the plates : those of the 
plastron black with yellow border. The head and limbs appear to 
have been yellowish. Length of carapax 6 in., by 5} in., moasuriiif^ 
straight. Height 2J in. Head to occiput U This large spc- 
ciraen was procured in Afghanistan by Sir A. Burnes. A very small 
•Homopus in spirit, also from Afghanistan, is doubtless tlio yoiimj, 
though exhibiting some remarkable dilforonces^'in tho shape of tlic 
upper plates. In this the nuclial is roundish, or as broad as 


noctuinal Cock too of N. Zealand, also close upon extirpation, &c. The majo- 
rity, if not all, of theae islands uppearinn to be remnants of what may be compir. 
atively termed continents, each with its peculiar centre or centres of creation. 

In all these supposed reliques of ancient lands, with the chief eAception of 
Madagascar, mammalia are rare, and are chiefly or wholly Cheiroptera, Rodenin, 
Manvpi alia ! the two former orders comprising the only placental inaminalm 
of Australia; and one species of each of these placental orders being 'I'e <"ily 
known indigenous mammals of N. Zealand, though a large Badger-like animal liaJ 
lately been reported in the latter country, in all probability a marsupial. 
gascar is very remarkable for the extraordinary development ot the quadrumauoui 
group of Lemurs, among the higher placeutal mammaliu ; and has even a rodent 
Lemur in Cheiromys, as Australia has a rodent marsupial in Phascaiomi^^ 
Its other placental maminals are mostly of peculiar genera, unknown even on 
neighbouring continent of Africa ; and no marsupial has been discovered ihei^- 
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and all the vertobrals are about equally broad. Colour dull yellow 
throughout. Presented to the museum by Br. Allan Webb. 

Of the numerous true Terrapins (Emts) of the Gangetic rivers, 
only three species are common in the vicinity of Calcutta ; and adults 
of all are rarely met with. These are— E. TnuKoii, Gray, which 
attains to a much larger size than has hitherto been described, adults 
measuring 20 to 22 •in. (straight) in length of carapax ; E. tectum, 
Gray, the adults of which measure similarly 6 in. ; and E. Ham it, - 
tonii, Gray, the adults of which measure similarly 5^ in. The only 
other species we have yet met with from this vicinity is E. tentouia. 
Gray, one young specimen only. This Mr. Gray describes from 
the Bombay Dukhun, where procured by Col. Sykes; and Sir 
Alexander Bumes obtained an adult from the Indus, which is 
oow in the Society’s museum. These tw'ij specimens dill’er in some 
respects from each other, also from Mr. Gray’s description, and 
from Buchanan Hamilton’s coloured figure, the tw'o latter again 
presenting certain discrepancies one from the other. The species 
is nearly affined to E. tectum. Bell, but at all ages has the median 
keels to the first three vertebral plates much less developed, and the 
form of the whole carapa.x is conspicuously flatter and broader. A 
peculiarity of both species consists in the peculiar decan ter-shaped 
form of the fourtlt vertebral plate. Comparing the adult of E. 
tentohia from the Indus (length of carapax, measured straight. 
Of in.,) with an adult of E. tectum from the llughly (carapax, 
similarly measured, 6 in.), the first vertebral plate is proportionally 
much broader in the former, pentagonal, narrower to the front, with 
a broad straight transverse base posteriorly, and the keel little 
developed ; whereas the first vertebral plate of E. tectum is penta- 
gonal, broader to the front, with a rounded posterior base, and mucli 
more developed keel. In the former, the first vertebral is considerably 
larger and somewhat broader than the second, whereas in the latter 
it is sub-equal or oven rather smaller than the second : in adult E. 
TENToaiA the second vertebral plate is hexagonal but almost square, 
and rather broader than long, with the keel nearly obsolete; in 
h. tectum somewhat pear-shaped, truncate to the front and narrow- 
nig and curving oft posteriorly, with the keel strongly marked : the 
tiurd vertebral plate of adult tentoria is quadrangular, longer by 

4 0 
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half than broad, with the keol quite obsolete on the anterior half 
and flat and but little raised posteriorly ; in E. tkotcm it is hexa. 
gonal, with tho keel strongly developed and prolonged backward 
A narrow black line is continued along the spinal ridge of E. tes. 
TOHiA ; whereas tho middle of the ridge is broadly white in j 
TECTUM, bordered by a black lino on either side. Tho plastron of 
E. TENTOBIA is blackish-brown, with a palo border to pach plate ; io 
E. TECTUM pale with two or three distinct blackish patches on oacli 
plate. Comparing the young of the two species, the first vcrtebr.al 
plate forms a much broader pentagon in E. TENToarA, being equal 
in breadth to the second; in young E. tectum the first vertebral 
plate is considerably narrower than the second : the second vertebral 
plate in young tentouia forms a heptagon with the base posteriori)- ; 
in young tectum a pentagon with rounded apc.\ and anterior base: 
the third in young tentobia is subquadrilateral, somewhat longer than 
broad, with the keel a little produced posteriorly ; in young TBcruMa 
pentagon with its base to the front, and the keel much broader aud 
more prominent. Yet, notwithstanding these great differences of 
detail, and also of the colouring of the head, neck and limbs, the two 
species are very liable to be confounded on a superficial glance. 

According to M. M. Dumeril and Bibron, the E. TaiJUfli, 
Schwoigger, was obtained by M. Duvaucel from tho “salt-water 
lake” lying east of Calcutta ; but of the numbers of Terrapins which 
wo have seen from that locality, we have sought in vain for this 
species, which belongs to the peninsula of India, and is the only one 
which has been there observed, with the exception of Col. Sykes’s 
specimen of E. tentobia.* In Ceylon it is replaced by the very 
distinct E, sebje. Gray. 

On the Arakau coast, adults of E. dhonooka. Gray, approaching 
to 2 ft. in length of carnpax, would appear to bo very conmion; 
but tho only young specimen which wo have seen of this species 
was sent down alive from Asdm by Major Jenkins, and is nov 


• Since the abote was piinted, we have obtained another Emys fiom the vicinity 
of Chuibasa, which appears to be the young of E. dhonooka; and Mr. Jerdon 
assures me that a large species abounds in the Nerbudda, 2 feet and upwards, which 
is probably the same ; it is not referred to in Mr. Jerdon’s paper, p. 4(i3 antf. 
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jiiouuted in our museum. The adults have* much the appearance of 
Tbtbaonyx Lessonii, D. and B., but are readily distinguished by 
Imviug five instead of four claws to the fore-feet. T. Lessonix 
abounds at the mouth of the Hugly, and great numbers are brought 
to Calcutta, where they are eaten by particular castes of Hindus, 
and are even kept for sale in tanks. Though the water-Tortoises 
generally are much used as food, the species chielly consumed, or at 
least which are brought in greatest quantity for that purpose, are 
Tetraonyx Lbssonii and Emyda punctata. The latter appears 
to bo the most generally diffused species of Tortoise tliroughout tlie 
whole of India and Ceylon, and is very abundant in Lower Bengal, 
burrowing deep into the beds of tanks when the water dries up. A 
largo one which escaped into the Society’s compound was found 
several months aftorw^ards in a healthyt state, buried among the 
roots of some guinea-grass. 

A small and evidently young Emys from Arakan or Tenasserim 
would seem to be 

E. OCELLATA, Dumcril and Bibrou. The colouring agrees with 
tlio description : the details of structure less completely. Length 
ofcarapai 6 in. (measured straight). It is affined to E. thuroii; 
and, as compared with a specimen of E. tuurqii of the same size* 
it is at once distinguished by having the whole under surface of the 
sholl spotless yellowish-white, and each lateral or discoidal plate of 
the carapax is marked in the centre with a large round reddish-brown 
spot, surrounded by a pale areola ; an interrupted black line along 
the spinal ridge, which is raised into keels on the first four verte- 
bral plates. These are of equal breadth, whereas in E. tiiurgii 
tlie first is much uarrow’er than the others. Nuchal plate twice as 
long as broad, and throughout equal; whereas in E. TnuROii it is 
triangular with posterior base. Hindmost vertebral plate much 
narrower than in E. tuurgii; and the posterior marginals and 
especially the caudals are much smaller than in that species. Colour 
tho upper parts greeuisli olive-brown, with the ocelli before men- 
tioned, which probably become obscured writh age. Head browui 
above, with yellow superciliary line meeting its opposite over the 
nostrils, and another proceeding backward from the eye. Limbs 
Jind under parts apparently yellowish without markings. 

1 0 2 
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There is a species of Chameleon in the Society’s old collection 
the origin of which is unknown, but it would appear to be unde, 
scribed. It w^ould seem to be most nearly affined to C. cuculutus, 
Gray, and has the occipital flaps of both that species and Ch. mii, 
PIS, Leach. 

Ch. vebbucosus, nobis. Body minutely tuberculated, with larger 
tubercles regularly interspersed throughout. Tlie latter are smaller 
and contrast less strongly on the limbs and tail, and arc more 
thickly set upon the limbs. Eidges of the back and throat serrated 
the tubercles becoming smaller towards and upon the tail. Beneath, 
the tail is smooth, though tending to exhibit a slight serratiire 
towards its base. Superciliary ridges not uniting together, cither 
before or behind ; and a small medial occipital ridge continued to 
the base of the two lateral flaps or lappets of skin. Colour of the 
specimen blanched ; but there is a strongly marked black streak 
proceeding backward from the axilla, and surmounted by a white 
streak, the two occupying the space which may bo concealed behind 
the humerus. Length ILJ- iu., of which the tail is 6 in. Hab. un- 
known. 


Leiuhus Beedmoeei, nobis (OeeJeoidai). Agrees with Mr. 
’Gray’s definition of Leiueus, except that there is no appearance of 
the toes being webbed at base. Colour grey, with 4 longitudinal 
blackish streaks along the back and sides, 3 or 4 interrupted cross- 
bands of the same on the upper surface of the tail, a medial black 
streak on the nape, and others successively diverging on each side of 
it, and a black streak from before the eye continued to the shoulder. 
Some mottling also on the limbs. Hab. Mergui, whore procured bj 
Capt. Berdmore. 

The genus Stellio is new to the Indian fauna. A species from 
Upper Hindustan cannot be safely separated from the Arabian St. 
cyanooxstee, Euppell, unless upon comparison of specimens. The 
tail, however, appears to bo longer ; and there is a slight gular 


fanon. Specimens vary much in colour. An adult from Mirzaporo, 
presented by the late Major Wroughton, measures 12.} in. long, ol 
which the tail is 8 in. Throat blue, spotted over with yellowish- 
white, deepening to purple on i\\Qfanon which is less spotted. 
rest of the lower parts are yellowish-white, marbled on the traus- 
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verse fold of the neck and immediately beMnd it with blackish, and 
spotted with the same on the breast and belly, the spots becoming 
less numerous on the latter. Upper parts dark olive-green, tho 
back and sides speckled over with whitish. Two smaller specimens 
were presented to the Society by L. C. Stewart, Esq. now of H. M. 
Olst Begt., from Wuzeerabad. Length of one SI in., of wliich tho 
tail measures 5 in.* In these the under parts are yellowish- white, 
sulfusod or marbled with bluish or pale dusky on the throat, and 
slightly spotted with the same on the breast. Upper parts paler 
olive-green than in the large specimen ; tho back and sides speckled 
with yellowish-white in one, as in the adult example, with traces of 
dusky marbling on tho back ; in tho other, the back is much more 
marbled and blotched with dusky, and has only a few largish dull 
white spots on the back and sides, whale the limbs and tail are 
banded, and there are three dark transverse lines over each eye. 
If new, St. indicus, nobis. 

Genus Calotes, Kaup. We have now nine well marked species 
of this genus in the museum. The first three are distinguished 
by a pit or fold before the shoulder, w^hich is lined with minute 
scales. 

1. C. EMMA, Gray (vide Proceedings of tho Asiatic Society^ ^ for 
May, 1853, p. 413.) Inhabits Mergui, and probably other parts of 
Burma, ranging northward perhaps to the Kh^sya hills ; but ex- 
tremely doubtful as an inhabitant of Afghanistan. We have elsewhere 
expressed our suspicion (loc. cit,) that collections made by the late 
Dr. Griffith in Afghanistan and in tho Khasya hills had become mixed 
and confounded, and hence that Mr. Gray had been led to assign 
his Calotes emma, C. mabia, C. minor, and Salea Hobseieldi to 
Afghanistan, and two of tho four to the Kh^syas also ; countries so 
extremely different, that it is most improbable that the same species 
would be found to inhabit both of them. 

2. C. MYSTACEUS, Dumeril and Bibron. (Described J. A. 8. 
XXI, 754). Inhabits Burma, and also the mountainous parts of 
Coylon. Hind-toe reaching to the ear. 

3. C. Eouxi (?), Dumeril and Bibron. Three adult specimens 
and another half-grown forwarded by Dr. Kclaart from Newera Elia, 
in Ceylon, accord fully with the description as regards structure ; 
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but the colouring is reinaVkable, and different again from that of Mr. 
Jcrdon’s supposed C. Rouxi of 8. India. Pit before the shoulder 
more developed than in C. mtstacetjs, and partially black. Hind, 
too reaching to the eye. A row of 3 or 4 raised spines above the 
tympanum ; and nuchal crest moderate and gradually diminishing 
to the tail. The latter is tumid at base, and soon attenuates ra. 
tber suddenly, the tumid portion exhibiting a median ridge of very 
broad keeled scales. Caudal scales towards the base of tail much 
larger than those of the body. Tliroat scales very broad and flat, with 
a median row of narrow compressed scales imparting the appearance 
of a small fanon or dewlap. A half-grown specimen (in spirit) is 
blue, with the tail reddish-brown to near its base, and marked with 
an irregular double series of ocelli which aro white, having a black 
border. A few similar oeeUi aro seen bordering the low spinal crest. 
Tliero is a black mark between the eye and the car, and another 
below the eye ; and a tinge of ruddy on the throat, about the tym- 
panum, and on the occipital and tympanic spines. Adults (in 
spirit) have the body and limbs blue, the tumid base of tail green, 
and the rest of the tail dull red-brown, with ocelli less bright tlian 
in the young. Rorders of lips black, continued as a broad black 
tand (more or less variegated with ruddy-white)^to the shoulder-pit. 
Throat whitish tinged with ruddy and strongly contrasting, as also 
a white band from the tympanum continued over and passing the 
shoulder-pit. In some, the shoulder-pit is also posteriorly margined 
with a white mark ; and raising the fore-leg, two or three additional 
white stripes are seen, oblique and successively more inclining to 
the horizontal. The limbs are also banded with white ; but these 
markings are often indistinct or obsolete. Tumid base of tail bright 
orange underneath in some specimens. C. Rouxi is described from 
Burma ; but as we possess the preceding species both from Burma 
and the mountains of Ceylon, it is the less improbable that the pre- 
sent may have the same habitat. 

4. C. oiOAS, nobis. (Supposed C. OPiiiOMAcnrs, J. A. S. XI, 
870). Resembles C. vebsioolob, except in being much larger, 
having no trace of gular fanon, and a douile nuchal crest of spine- 
like scales, ^ in. long in the specimen under examination. Dorsal 
crest also proportionally more developed than in 0. vebsicobob, 
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and terminating abruptly over base of tail. Length of head and 

body 6f in. Of tail ? Of hind-limb in. Colour apparently 

uniform without markings, but the specimen is much blanched. 
Hab. ? 

5. C. TEESiconoE, Daudin. The most common and generally 
diffused species, inhabiting all India and Ceylon, from the base of 
the Himalaya southward, and (according to Mr. Gray) also China 
and Afghanistan (vide, however, remarks on C. emma). It is the 
only species wo have in Lower Bengal, where it is excessively abun- 
dant, particularly in gardens. Sir A. Burnes sent a specimen from 
Sindh ; and we have also one from Eangoon. In the last, however, 
the scales are somewhat smaller than in Indian specimens, and the 
two detached spines on the tympanic ridge are remarkably minute ; 
but there is no other difference. Ceyloi? specimens, on the other 
liaud, appear commonly to attain a greater size, with somewhat larger 
scales, the nuchal and dorsal crests and also the gular janon being 
rather more developed (and they are then the supposed C. Eouxi 
epud nos of J, A, 8, XXI, 354) ; but smaller and younger specimens 
from Ceylon aro quite undistinguishable from Bengal examples; 
and it may oven be that the latter sometimes attain the size and 
general development of the Ceylon reptile.* In S. India, again, the 
changes of colouring (as described by Mr. Jerdon) differ from those 
of C. VEESicoiOE of Bengal, and are perhaps the same as in the 
Ceylon animal. Here the colours are changeable, but no yellow is 
ever seen ; and in the months of May and J une, the males chiefly 
are often observed with the head and anterior third of the body, 
inclusive also of the fore-limbs, tolerably bright red, a large black 
patch before the shoulder, and all the rest plain greenish-brown. 
They are often altogether of the latter hue without markings ; or 
the markings come out more or less strongly. The reptile is then 
commonly brown, lighter or darker, with a series of transverse 
dusky bands, broken on either side by a longitudinal whitish band 
which is evanescent, appearing and disappearing and sometimes 
shewing very conspicuously. A dusky streak through the eye, and 

* Some living examples sent to me from Galle by Dr, Kelaart are quite 
indistinguishable from living^ Bengal specimens. 
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three others radiating below and two above it. Three or four oblique 
streaks on each side of the throat ; and others on the limbs. Females 
are smaller and darker, generally of the hue of the ground on which 
they lie. 

6. C. YiniDis, Gray. Nuchal crest extremely slight ; and no 
decided spines above the tympanum, but three raised angular scales 
placed not on a ridge, but disposed triangularly dnd separated apart, 
lu some specimens, probably the females, the latter are scarcely 
noticeable. There is also a row of five flattened scales from below 
the eye to above the tympanum. Two longest hind-toes of subcqual 
length and reaching only to the ear. Body scales acutely pointed, 
especially those of the lower parts. Colours green or brown, mottled 
with whitish and with dark brown ; lips black. From S. India. 

7. C. oPHiOMAcnus, ^Merrem). Tympanic ridge with several 
short and two longer spines. Longest hind-toe reaching to front of 
eye. Tail extremely long, its terminal three-fourths commouly 
whitish. General colour green, paler below ; with some irregular 
white transverse bands on the body in adults. Stripe through the 
eye red ; and nuchal crest and throat the same in the breeding 
livery of the males. One Ceylon example (in spirit) is remarkable 
for having a longitudinal white lateral band, continued from the 
shoulder to the tail upon w^hich it becomes broken and lost. Iden- 
tical from S, India, Ceylon, and the Nicobar Islands. 

8. C. PLATYOEPS, nobis, J. A, S, XXI, 354. Hab. Khdsia hills. 

9. C. TBiOARiNATUS, nobis. Founded on a young spccimeu of a 
well marked species, affined by the flat form of the head to the Iasi, 
but particularly distinguished by having three low crests or keels 
along the nape and shoulders. An oblique row of six largo triangular 
scales over each tympanum, but no spines (perhaps on account 
of youth). Longest hind-toe reaching to tip of muzzle. Colour 
(in spirit) blue above, white beneath. From near Darjiling, where 
procured by Capt. Sherwill. 

Aspris, nobis, n. g, (Scincidw). Affined to TROPiDOPnoRis, 
Duraeril and Bibron, but differs much in the arrangement of the 
shields upon the head, and the face anterior to the eyes is com- 
pressed and narrow, with subacute muzzle. Tongue very slightly 
notched. Teeth extremely minute. Frontal shield elongate-pentau- 
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giilar, attenuating much posteriorly : fronti^pariotala triangular and 
contiguous ; parictals large, subovato ; interparietal smaller, elongate 
and obtusely pentangular ; superciliaries five in number, broad, the 
two scries separated apart by the narrow hinder part of the elon- 
gated frontal shield. Scales of tho back and upper part of tail 
rhombic, strongly carinate, the keels running in parallel ridges ; of 
tho belly roundish,* smooth. Prae-anal scales 2, large, triangular. 
Toes 5 — 5, simple, slender. 

A. Betidmokei, nobis, n. s. Colour dusky-brown or blackish, the 
throat and belly ruddy-white, with some cross-bands of tho same 
upon tho neck and body, broader and more distinct on tho former, 
and white specks on tho lips, chin, and on tlio under and lateral 
Burflicc of the tail. Eight distinct rows of keeled scales along tho 
back. Length of specimen 4^ in., of whifih the tail is 2| in., and 
bead in.; fore-limbs^ in.; hind-limbs jf in. Hub. Mergui, 
where procured by Capt. Berdmore. 

Mocoa eormosa, nobis, n. s. Length of one 7 in., of which tho 
iail measures half. Scales hexagonal, in six dorsal scries. Pr?D-anal 
scales similar to the abdominal. Eorm robust. Frontal shield elon- 
gate-pentagonal, broadest to the front, and rounded posteriorly.* 
Inter-nasal and fA)nti-nasal8 lozenge-shaped, or somewhat fan- 
sliapod, broader than long. Fronti-parictals distinct, but unsyin- 
inetrically divided. Colour olive-green, with black lateral and 
pale superlateral bands as usual, the former much speckled with 
greenish-white, and the latter sliewing a series of black spots, 
Between the pale supcrlatcral streaks are five narrow black lines 
along the nape and body, variegated with angular greenish-white 
spots. A few such spots appear also on tho upper surface of the 
tail, caused by a scale variegated with black aud greenish-white 
hero and there placed. Limbs minutely pencilled with black, and 
spots or streaks of the same upon the head. Under-parts green- 
ish-plumbeous tliroughout. This large specimen was procured at 
Mirzapore by the late Major Wroughton; and others, from Wii- 
zeerabad, presented by L. C. Stewart, Esq. now of II, M. Gist Eegl., 
are smaller and less marked with black, which does not form con- 
tinuous lines along the back, but variegated scales (black, with pale 
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medial portion,) are throughout scattered, and there are aome black 
markings on the head. 

M, siKiMMENSis, nobis, n. s. A small species, about 4 in. long, 
the tail varying in length in different individuals. In one the liead 
and body measure 1| in., the tail 2| in. ; in another the head and 
body measure If in., the tail but 2 in. This difference is probably 
sexual, the former proportions denoting the male, and the latter the 
female.'**' Closely affined to the preceding species, but mucli smaller, 
flatter, and more lustrous, with proportionally much more slender toes. 
Colour of the upper parts nacreous olive-green, w ith three irregular 
black lines or rows of specks along the back, not always very con- 
spicuous. A broad black lateral band, becoming obsolete along the 
sides of the tail, is margined with a glistening pale greenish stripe 
above, and variegated wjth spots of the same along its lower half 
and on the outside of the limbs. Under-parts greenish-white, except 
the tail and below the limbs wdiere the colour is rufous-white. Some 
have a few dark spots on the throat. Hab. Sikim, where procured 
by Capt. W. S. Sherwill. 

Plesttodon QUADTiiLiNEATUM, nobis, n. s. Proportions of Tiii- 
QTJA ; the head small, but its plates almost exactly as in Pl. laticeps 
• of N. America. Colour blackish above, pearly white below ; tw'o dorsal 
greenish- white streaks, commencing at the noi^^trils and gradually 
disappearing at about the middle of the tail ; these streaks being 
exterior of the tw^o alternating scries of medial and hexagonal dorsal 
scales : also a lateral pale streak from fore to hind limb, which is 
more or less indicated on the neck and base of tail, closo upon tho 
whitish hue of the under-parts. Length in., of wdiich the tail 
measures 4f in. ; of hind-limb 1 1 in. China (Hong Kong ?). J. C. 
Eowring, Esq. 

Eupbepes maculabtus, nobis, n. s. Affined to Eu. oyanogastee, 
(Lesson, v. Eic. sechellensis^ D. & B.) Like Tiltqua ruekscens, 
(Shaw), but tho scales of the upper-parts 5-7 carinate, and colour 
bronzed olive-green above, pale below ; the hinder half of back and 
base of tail above marked with irregular reddish-brown spots, and a 
broad reddish-brown lateral streak continued from tho ear to the 
middle of tho tail, marked throughout with white, which tends to 
♦ The same variation occurs in the species of Riopa, Gray.. 
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form continuous lines posteriorly. Terminal half of tail whitish. 
Arms and hind-limbs speckled with white posteriorly. Length of 
specimen 5i in., of which the tail measures 3^ in. IIab. Rungpore ? 

Lissonota, nobis, n. g. Ferm of Eupeepes, but more slender, 
covered with very smooth minute uncarinated scales. Head short, 
flat, subtriangular as viewed from above, broader than high, with ob- 
tusely pointed muzzle. Tympanum distinct, roundisli. Lower eye- 
lid scaly. Palatal incision slight, placed far back. Tongue scarcely 
uotched. Teeth very minute. Frontal shield pentagonal, subtri- 
angular, broad to the front, and elongated to an obtuse point pos- 
teriorly ; the supra-orbitals nearly meeting across. Inter-nasal 
lioxangular, somewhat fan-shaped. Fronti-nasals small. Frouti- 
parietals two, contiguous. Inter-parietal squarish or diamond-sliaped. 
Limbs well developed. Toes 5-5, the palnjs and the heels (or exte- 
rior portion of soles) granular. Infra-caudal scales larger than those 
of the body ; and two large triangular prm-anal scales. 

L. MACULATA,* uobis, n. s. Colour (in spirit) greyish olive-green, 
with a double row of irregular dark spots along the nape and back, 
and a median line of the same along the tail. On each side a dark 
baud is continued throughout, commencmg at the nostrils; and 
beneath this is a narrow pale streak, then a narrow dark ouo, and * 
finally a few dark sj^ots on the sides of the throat and belly. Upper 
surface of the limbs variegated throughout. Lower-parts albcscent- 
grccnish. Length of specimen,— head and body 1| in., and tail 
probably about the same, but the tip is wanting. Fore-limbs | in. ; 
Idnd limbs in. : distance apart of fore and hind limbs 1 in. From 
Asam; Col. Jenkins. 

OpHioi’S Jehdoni, nobis, n. s. A typical species, dark bronze 
above, black-spotted, with tw'o obscure bro.ad dorsal streaks; below 
uhite throughout. Length of head and body 1.) in. ; of tail 2} in. ; 
of hind-limb, to extremity of longest toe, J in. Femoral pores 7 or 
8. Shields of head plaited longitudinally. “ Procured at Mhow, 
in pasture land.” T. C. Jerdon, Esq.f 

* This species would seem affined to Plestiodon sinensis. Gray, 
t Since Mr. Jerdon’s paper on the reptiles of S. India was ready for publi- 
cation. With refeience to tliat paper, p. 4G8 ante, he desires me to state that 
“the only specimen of Homonota fasciata was taken fiom the mouth of a 
t'oeke, in grassy land, near Jaulnah.” 
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Sphenocephalus, noUis, n, g. A Sepsoid form affined to Spiiji;. 
KOPS, Wagler, but with more slender and elongated shape, and the 
limbs placed more distantly apart ; the anterior minute and fitting 
into a groove, the posterior as large as in Sphenops, and each having 
but three toes, of which the innermost and next are subequal and 
the outer much shorter.* Form slender, | cylindrical, quite flat and 
laterally angulated beneath as far as the vent the body and tail 
covered with small, smooth, lustrous, hexagonal scales, with a me- 
dian row of broader scales along the under surface of the tail. 
Head much as in Spuekops, but the muzzle more pointed; the 
upper lip covering the mouth. Tongue broad, triangular, its cleft 
scarcely perceptible ; the incision of the palate small. Teeth very 
minute. Eyes minute, with semi-transparent lower lid. No ex- 
ternal trace of ear. Nostrils terminal, placed in the anterior margin 
of the nasals, contiguous to the front of each inter-nasal and the 
rostral; rostral equilaterally triangular; supra-nasal broad, hep- 
tangular, with apex to the front ; fronti-nasals subtriungular, a little 
elongated; frontal obtusely subtriangular ; parietal inequilaterally 
pentangular, with obtuse posterior base, single and as large as the 
frontal. A large subquadrilateral plate under the eye, and three 
••small transversely narrow plates in front of it, and posterior to the 
nasal plate. A largo diamond plate on centre of chin, emargiuated 
anteriorly to admit a small roundish plate which is bordered by the 
anterior laterals. Tail shorter than the body, and sub-cylindrical, 
flattened below. 

Sph. thidacttlus, nobis, n, s. Very pale brown, a little deeper 
on the upper-parts. The largest of six specimens, measures G in. in 
total length, of which the tail is 2 in., and distance apart of the fore 
and hind limbs ^ in. Length of fore-limb i in. ; of hind in. 
From Afghanistan. Fresented by Dr. Allan Webb. 

The habit of this curious reptile is indicated by its structure. It 
is evidently a burrow'cr, probably into loose sandy soil, where it 
would work its way ^^ith its wedge-like muzzle, deriving considera- 
ble appuis from its hind-limbs; the minute fore-legs remaining 

• It is »tiU more nearly affined to the Australian form Ronia of Gray, figured 
in the Appendix to Grey^s Journal ; but this has still more rudimentary limbs, the 
anterior merely indicated externally, and the posterior shewing but two digits. 
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generally close within the grooves into which they fit ; the head 
meanwhile being raised, and the long body arched,— an attitude 
most of the specimens assumed when immersed in spirit. 

The following is a remarkable limbless lizard from Kangoon, ob- 
tained by purchase. 

Opuiseps, nobis, n, g. Form anguine, of nearly unifonn bulk 
throughout, tapering suddenly at the extremity of the tail ; no ex- 
terior trace of limbs ; and the vent placed in the middle of the entiro 
length; the body above, and tail above and below, covered with 
parallel ranges of quadrilateral keeled scales, the throat and belly 
with hexagonal smooth scales, and the tapering extremity of the 
tail with imbricated and rounded scales. A groove on each sido 
Iroiu shoulder to vent. Tongue obtusely forked : no palatal teeth ; 
but a single row of small maxillary teeth :^the triangular incision of 
the palate large. Eyes rather small, lacertino ; the lids scaly. 
Tympanum small. Nostrils small, lateral. Head conical, somewhat 
compressed in front ; the cleft of tho mouth extending to beyond 
the eye. Kostral plate small, broad, triangular ; it and the nasals 
and anterior labials surmounted by numerous small plates and larger 
representatives respectively of a posterior nasal and united fronti- 
uasiils. Frontal sliield large, heptagonal with posterior baso ; and* 
the parietal incquilaterally pentangular, with anterior base. Fronti- 
parietals quadrangular. Tho streaks of the chin are sub-quadrangu- 
lar and placed obliquely. Along tho median ridge of the back tho 
parallel ranges of scales alternate, but not upon the tail. 

0. TE8SELLATU8, nobis, u, s. Length of specimen 12 in., of 
which tho tail measures Gi in. Colour pale dingy buflf-yellow, paler 
below, with numerous plumbeous spots on the anterior halt* of the 
body above, composed of scales of that colour, some detached, others 
placed contiguously to form trmisvorso bands more or less imperfect ; 
all the scales being highly lustrous. There are 11 parallel ranges 
of them above, from lateral groove to groove, and 8 such ranges 
below. From Eangoon. 


(To be continued.) 
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Notes on the Buins at Mahdbdlipuram on the Coromandel Coast.'-- 
By C. Gubbins, Esq^. J5. G. 8. 

Tho temples of Mali^ib^lipoor or Mavellipuram are situated iu 
Lat. 12° 36' 57" Nortli, and Long. 80° 14' 1" East ; nearly thirty-five 
miles south of Madras, and about five north of the little town of 
Sadras. 

They are built and excavated from a low rocky ridge, that rising 
isolated from the plain, runs slanting towards tho slioro for about a 
mile and a half. Tho highest part, towards the north, is Httlo more 
than 120 feet in elevation ; and perhaps a mile from the sea, into 
which tho southern extremity runs. It appears to have some small 
spurs, which may be seen cropping out at various points on tho 
beach. 

It is chiefly* of a binary granite, that conveys to a casual ob- 
server, tho idea of having been recently half-wetted by a driving 
pelt of rain ; and although extremely hard, splits readily into masses 
of various, but considerable size. I saw a block from forty to fifty 
feet in length, and twenty-five to thirty feet in widtii, tliat liad been 
divided with an apparentlyt plane surface by a single blast of gun- 
'•powder. Tho hewers of tho caves, however, do not seem to have 
enjoyed the assistance of this powerful agent : their method was to 
trace out on the surface of the rock, tho lino in which they required 
a separation, along which small holes were made with tho chisel, 
and wedges introduced wdth sufficient force to compel cleavage. It 
would however be difficult at the present day, to determine wlietlKT 
these wedges were of wood, well dried before insertion, and subse- 
quently swelled by the application of Avator ; or of metal driven iu 
by repeated blows, as appears to have been the custom in aucicut 
Egypt. 

The rock yields to the weather by conchoidal peelings, which gives 
to the group tho general appearance of a mass of gigantic boulders, 
or a contused assemblage of ruined domes. Considering its liard- 

* As far as I could perceive, it was entirely so : but I had not leisure for an ex- 
amination sufficiently minute, to authorize ray speaking positively. 

t 1 say apparently*' because with reference to the known conchoidal frac- 
ture of the rock, it is probable that when closely examined, the surface would be 
found somewhat curved. 
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ness, it scorns to bo peculiarly affected by, the sea air. This was 
remarked by Mr. Chambers in 1772 and 1776. “All these figures 
are doubtless much less distinct, than they were at first ; for on com- 
paring these, and the rest of the sculptures that are exposed to the 
sea air, with others at the same place whose situation has afforded 
them protection from it, the difference is striking ; the former being 
c\ery w^here much (J^faced, while the others are fresh, as if recently 
fmislicd and it is necessary to bear in mind this characteristic, 
jshen discussing the antiquity either positive or comparative, of any 
portion of these edifices. 

The greater part of these temples are excavations, after tlio 
fasliion of Ellora and Elcphanta ; superior in taste and symmetry, 
tliough far inferior in dimensions, to the first named. The most 
perfect and beautiful is in a narrow ravine, towards the northern 
part of the range, and facing to the West ; whereby it has been 
well protected from the eftects of the sea air. Although small in its 
dimensions, it is remarkable for its artistic merit : the columns in 
particular are slender and most graceful; the pedestals couchant 
ti^mrs facing outwards ; the capitals elegant and well proportioned, 
tliough fashioned in a style unknown among the orders of Grecian 
nrcliitecturo. Mr. Chambers remarks on its sculpture that “the, 
figures of idols in high relief on its walls are very well finished, and 
perfectly fresh.” Another appears to have been dedicated to Siva, 
who is represented, in the middle compartment, of large stature and 
with four arms. A small figure of Brahmd is on his right ; Siva 
with his consort Parvati on tlie left ; and his left foot rests on a 
bull couchant. At one end of the temple, is a gigantic figure of 
Vishnoo sleeping on a Cobra-di-capello, with several heads so dis- 
posed as to form a canopy above the god. At the opposite end 
appears Siv^ini, in the character of Eoorga, with eight arms, mounted 
on a lion ; opposed to her is a gigantic figure with a human body 
and buffalo’s liead, much resembling that which is elsewhere called 
the Turn rfija ; between them is a human figure suspended head 
downwards, apparently the object of their dispute : and tlie monster 
brandishes a club, wdiile the goddess is armed with various w'eapons 
and accompanied by some dwarf attendants. 

Mr. Goldingham remarks, “ The figure and action of the goddess 
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are executed in a spirited and masterly stylo and Lieut, Newbold 
observes that “ the best executed figure of the king of the beasts, 
is that on which the goddess Doorga is seen, mounted in the sculp, 
tured cave near the summit of the hill.** 

Not far off, a large polished slab about ten feet in length, with 
the figure of a couchant lion at the southern end, is shown as the 
bed of the Dharma r^jd : which may probably be understood as the 
Sit do justice,” or throne, whence some prince of that uaino was 
wont to dispense justice to his people. 

Of the other caves some were considerably larger, and had more 
the appearance of being dedicated to Vishnoo : all facing the East. 
But the striking point in which the whole series resembles that of 
Ellora is their unfinished state. Mr. James Fergusson remarks of 
tliem in a paper read to the E. A. Society in 1843. 

One of the most singular characteristics of this series of caves 
is, that they are all of one age, and probably the work of one prince, 
'who has carried on the works simultaneously : but from some cause 
or other has been unable to complete even ono of them, llail one 
been finished, or had there been any gradation of style or workman- 
ship, some chronological arrangement might easily have been eifccted : 
obut nothing of the kind exists.” 

Another still more remarkable point of similarity is the repeti- 
tion of the sculptured group, representing a skeleton figure in a 
suppliant attitude before a personage appearing to possess authority. 
Mr. Goldingham describes the group at Mahabalipoor as follows: 

“Near this structure, the surface of the rock about ninety feet in 
extent, and thirty in height, is covered with figures in bas relief. A 
gigantic figure of the god Khrishna is the most conspicuous ; with 
his favourite Arjoon, in the Hindoo attitude of prayer ; but so devoid 
of flesh, as to present more the appearance of a skeleton than ol 
a living person ; below is a venerable figure said to bo the father of 
Aijoon; both figures proving the sculptor possessed no inconsider- 
able skill.” 

It does not appear whether Mr. Goldingham had any authority 
for this interpretation, beyond that of the attendant Brahmins, who 
are always ready to aflix the names of some Hindoo god or liero to 
every ancient sculpture : but I could not perceive in the standms 
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figure, tho usual attributes of Khrishna ; neither can I recal any 
tale or legend, that represents Aijoon and his father Pandu as sup. 
pliants to that divinity, in a state of starvation. 

When I visited the caves of Ellora in 1841, Lieut. Ilowarth, then 
engaged in making drawings of the bas-reliefs, informed me that the 
group was generally considered to pourtray a miser, holding a bag 
of money, while his wife and son, reduced to skeletons, are vainly 
supplicating for food ; but on minute inspection, I was not satisfied 
with this interpretation, and find my notes on the subject as follows. 

What is assumed to be a purse tied round the waist of tho miser, 
has not the appearance of a sack containing money ; but might ra- 
ther represent a girdle, drawn tight round the body to ease tho 
sensation of hunger, as is the custom with most semi-civilised na- 
tions : neither can it bo a bag of coins thc.t he liolds in liis hand, 
because the thick part is above the hand, and terminates in a point 
at top; but it be an instrument for cutting the rock, which, 
ho is holding out to tho half-starved figures at his feet. Tho little 
fat cherub may as well bo supposed to be bringing him a bag of 
treasure, as to be taking it away ; and then the entire group may be 
imagined to pourtray the cause and mode of construction of those 
caves, as a work undertaken by some prince or w'ealthy cliiof, during 
a time of famine, to relieve the wants of his starving people. Ad- 
mitting this supposition, we shall have no difficulty in accounting 
for a continuation of the bas-relief which appears appended, not 
only to this group, but also to a similar ono in less perfect preserva- 
tion in another cave : and we shall recognize Ganesh, at the head of 
a row of females, each carrying a child in her arms, as exhibiting 
the eventual results of the judicious disbursement. 

This interpretation is merely a conjecture ; but it seems to derive 
great support from the existence of the same group on the rocks of 
Mahfibilipurara. We can hardly imagine sculptors at such very 
different parts of India, happening to invent precisely tho same 
story ; though it might easily occur that both had to relate to pos- 
terity the same events. It is no very great stretch of credulity, to 
suppose that in both places, the works were undertaken by some 
pnnee, to employ his famishing subjects during a time of great 
scarcity ; and to furnish them with food without supporting them 
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in filothful idleness. This is exactly what was done by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, in our Upper Provinces during the famine of 1837-8, and 
it does not seem impossible that similar events might suggest sinii. 
lar remedies, to beneficent and intelligent minds, even at an interval 
of many centuries. Nor are we without some indications that such 
actually has been the case: for Mr. Taylor, quoting from the 
Mackenzie papers, says : 

“ It is said that in the Kali Yuga, Singhama Nada, a Zemindar of 
the Vellugotivara race, ruled at Mallapoor (Mavellipuram) ; in that 
time, during a famine, many , artificers resorted hither, and wrought 
on the mountain a variety of works during three years.” 

This theory will explain how in both cases, (Ellora and Mahdbali- 
puram,) a number of works were commenced simultaneously, in 
order to employ at once adargo number of workmen : and how they 
came to be loft unfinished ; the people naturally returning to their 
ordinary occupations, when the pressure of famine was removed. 

I must not omit to mention another tradition, which attributes 
the construction of these works to a body of Northern artificers, who 
lied from the tyranny of their own or some conquering prince, and 
W'ere suddenly recalled to their homes, by proffered favours and con- 
cessions on his part ; nor the conjecture of Mr. James Fergusson, 
who, discrediting this story, accepts Singhama Nayadu as the prince 
to whom the excavations are duo ; and tracing him to his death in 
battle, while besieging the fort of Jalli Palli in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, conceives this event to be a more probable cause of the sudden 
interruption of the works, as they w’ere not part of the religion of 
the people, nor was it likely that his successor would continue the 
follies of his parent.” Either of those suppositions would certainly 
account for the non-completion of the works at Mah^b^lipoor : but 
we should then have to seek out some analogous cause for the same 
pircumstance at Ellora : and the remarkable repetition of the signi- 
ficant group of sculpture would remain totally unexplained. 

There are a variety of other sculptures both of beasts and human 
beings ; and often presenting a mixture of both. The most conspi- 
cuous is the king snake, with the head and body of a man, termina- 
ting in extensive serpentine convolutions, often winding round other 
groups. They are nearly all on the eastern face of the rock ; and 
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mostly close to the principal caves, which afe in tho northern half of 
the range. In the same vicinity is a somewhat remarkable mono- 
lith ; a mass of living rock left isolated, and artificially fashioned 
outside, as well as inside. It appears to be above twenty-five feet 
in height, the same in length and about half in breadth. It has a 
long roof curved like a Gothic pointed arch, and gabled at each end. 

The walls are of*great thickness, so that tho interior cell is small : 
it contains a lingam, and “among the sculptures on its walls, appears 
the figure of Ganeali in small dimensions. Its door faces the West : 
and close to it the Brahmins are quarrying tho rock, to repair and 
beautify tho interior of the brick pagoda ; tho only one in which 
tho ceremonials of worship are performed, at the present day. 

At the extreme south of tlie ridge, and separated from it by a 
small level space, along wliich runs the hower road from Madras to 
Cuddalore, stand a group of monoliths, seven in number, surrounded 
by a grove of cocoanui trees.* Five of them are pagodas ; of which 
tho most southern (measured by Mr. Goldingham forty feet in 
height) resembles in general outline a Mussulman mausoleum. 
Another twenty-five feet in height, and perhaps fifty in length, has 
a long Gothic roof as previously described, and is ornamented on 
the outside : the other three are more like modern pagodas. The 
two remaining rocts are fashioned to imitate an elephant and a lion, 
in colossal proportions. All these monoliths, though close to the 
sea beach, and perfectly exposed, are comparatively fresh in their 
outline, and exhibit very little signs of corrosion. They are com- 
posed of this same binary granite, and I think we may thence con- 
clude their comparative antiquity not to be very great. 

There still remain twof temples, differing from tho former in being 
built^ instead of hewn in the solid rock. The first, already alluded 
to, stands near tho village on the level ground not far from the prin- 
cipal caves, and is of brick, plastered and coloured in the modern 
style. It is of considerable size, and is still used for purposes of 
worship, and for the accommodation of Hindu travellers. Tho 
brahmins enjoy some revenues attached to tho building, and are 
busily engaged ornamenting and improving it : all which circum- 

* Or el«e-~palinyra8 : my recollection on this point ig indistinct, 
t 1 have been told of a third farther north, but did not see it. 
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stances,’*' combined with its perfectly recent form and appearance, 
are conclusive in my mind against any claims to great antiquity that 
may be advanced on its behalf. 

The last remaining is that which has attracted most attention 
from travellers ; it is built of large masses of hewn granite, on one 
of the granite rocks already mentioned, as protruding at intervals 
along the sea shore. It is nearly opposite the highest part of the 
ridge, and has apparently been built en rapport with some part of 
tlie excavated hill, from which it is a mile distant in an easterly 
direction. Its dimensions are small : speaking from memory, t 
should say, under thirty feet square : but its curiously ornamented 
conical roof rises to an elevation of nearly fifty feet : It is sur- 
rounded on three sides, by a granite screen of ten or twelve feet 
high, and about five feef» distant from the body of the temple : on 
the fourth side (the West,) stands a miniature of the temple, open- 
ing towards the West, and bearing every appearance of having 
originally been its principalf entrance. The walls and roof of a 
connecting passage still exist, but all access by this route is now 
barred, by a slab of black basaltic rock, fixed in the eastern wall of 
the portico, opposite its entrance. A similar, rather larger slab 
occupies a corresponding place on the inner surface of the western 
wall ofj the temple ; and on both are images of Siva, Parvatee and 
their child. I was unable to discover whether the space intervening 
between these two slabs is vacant, or has been filled up with ma- 
sonry: but it is my very strong impression, that they and their 
immediately surrounding blocks of stone are long subsequent in 
date to the rest of the building, and have been inserted in order to 
mark the ancient entry. As matters at present stand, it is impos- 
sible to assign any reason for tho existence of a blind chamber, or 

* It will generally be found that religious edifices, still possessing endowments, 
belong to the later phases of Hinduism : the more ancient having been lost, in the 
various political and religious contests, 

t As is constantly seen at present to the East of Hindu temples. 

X The centre is occupied by a large lingum which, from its dark colour, I con- 
clude to be of this basaltic rock, which must have been brought from a considerable 
distance. The chaityas terminating the roofs of both temples and prophylluin are 
the same. Every other part is granite. 
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other mass of building, between two temples of Siva placed dos d dos : 
and there are only two suppositions that will account for the erec- 
tion of these two buildings, of obviously the same date, with a covered 
passage of connection. Either the smaller was a sanctuary, to be 
entered only from the larger ; as appears to have been the case in 
some of the Arian temples still extant in Cashmere : or else it must 
have been a portico, through which admission was obtained to the 
larger or real temple. The first hypothesis is contradicted by the 
existence of the western entry to the smaller edifice, which is cer- 
tainly contemporaneous with its construction : and also by the fact 
that tlie stone screen, that so carefully encircles the larger building, 
ceases on arriving opposite the smaller. We are therefore thrown 
back upon the second ;♦ which is supported not only by these cir- 
cumstances, but also by the extreme simpUcity of the present door 
to the larger temple ; a mere plain opening in the wall. 1 may also 
mention that while the smaller building (and through it, were the 
passage still open, the larger one only) is approached from the west 
with ease and on a level ; the only access to the simple opening in 
the eastern screen now serving as an entry is over a low, but steep 
and rugged rock washed by the breakers below. This rock has cer- 
tainly the appearance, both here and elsewhere, of having been 
partly cut into rdde steps, and partly perforated as if to receive 
some superstructure that has since disappeared. One solitary 
column still raises its head above the waves, and is commonly con- 
sidered to have been a Stambha, to support lamps : it should how- 
ever be remarked that there is no vestige of any mode of ascent, to 
place them ; neither of niches wherein they might be placed. The 
top is formed into a kind of peg, as if to receive some capping stone,, 
and 1 have myself little doubt, that it is the solo relic of some ter- 
race or arcade, once extending in this -direction; I also traced out 
faintly, the platforms of two collateral buildings ; one on each side 
of that now standing ; and among the debris of the southernmost, I 
discovered several images of the kneeling bull generally placed oppo- 
site a lingum, so corroded as to bo only recognizable on careful 

* The idea of the original- entrance having been from the West, will appear less 
strange, if it be remembered, that the entrance and portico of the Kylas at Ellora 
actually are from that quarter. 
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examination. A similar image, in a better state of preservation, h 
to be seen within the granite screen, on one side of the portico ; and 
on the other, in a closet or small chamber of comparatively recent 
construction, is a large recumbent statue of Vishnoo, with the ordi- 
nary Ses-naga below and above him. 

On the shore close by, are several rudely sculptured rocks : one 
representing a monster with human arms and the -head of an ox or 
buffalo, commonly called the Yam r^ja. They have suflered greatly 
from the action of the sea air, as has also every part of the adjacent 
temple, except its chaityas of basalt. In this respect, there is a 
great difference between its appearance and that of the caves, or 
even of the group of monoliths placed in a situation no less exposed: 
and alter close examination of all surrounding circumstances, I am 
unable to resist the conclusion, that this temple is by many degrees 
the most ancient of the remains at Mahiibalipoor : in fact that it is 
one of the most ancient in India. 1 am aware that Mr. James 
Pergusson considers, that its age does not dittor materially from 
the rest and it is with the greatest difiSdence that I venture to 
express an opinion differing from that entertained by so competent 
an authority: but Mr. Fergusson was specially engaged in the 
examination of the rock-cut temples ; remarking the similarities and 
the differences existing between them and similar works in other 
parts of India ; so that probably he had little leisure for this struc- 
ture ; to which I, on the contrary, devoted much attention. Besides, 
if I remember right, he decided these caves to be more modern than 
those of Ellora: at the same time he considered the celebrated 
Kylas of that place to have been copied from some earlier edifice of 
Southern India : and looking to the very great general similarity of 
style, I am certainly inclined to refer this shore temple of Maliab^i- 
lipoor, to the age of those earlier structures, although the precise 
model of the Kylas may not bo found here, but at Shollumbrum or 
Tanjore. This would give a considerable difference of date ; and 
the supposition is borne out by the assurances of the Brahmins who 
attended Mr, Goldinghara, that their ancient books contained no 
account of any of the structures hero described, except the stone 
pagoda near the sea^ and the pagodas of brick near the village.” The 
obvious error of the last statement certainly detracts from the value 
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to be assigned to the former ; but it should? not bo forgotten, that 
these brick pagodas were in their own possession, and in present 
use ; so that they had a motive for assigning to them a fabulous 
degree of antiquity : while they had no such inducement for making 
an untrue distinction between the caves and tho other remains, all 
equally abandoned and valueless to themselves. 

But whatever the •ago either actual or relative of the various tem- 
ples of Mahab^lipoor, it seems certain, that at some distant period, 
the place was one of no small importance. The ground immediately 
inland from the shore temple has obviously been built over, to a 
considerable extent. The extremely well cemented foundations of 
ancient walls are now dug out, as required for building materials, 
by tho inhabitants of tho neighbouring village ; or for the improve- 
uient of the brick pagoda. I examined ,}i.large mass of concrete, 
with bricks on the lower surface, and found it extremely solid, and 
in excellent preservation. It consisted of sharp broken fragments 
of the granite of the place, mixed with unburned shells ; tho excel- 
lent mortar in which they were embedded being probably these 
same sea shells burned. The bricks were of tho large size usual in 
all old Hindu structures : but not uniform in their shape. Those I 
measured varied from eleven to thirteen inches in length, from seven' 
to seven and half in breadth and were pretty regularly two inches’^ 
thick ; so well laid in tho finest mortar, that five of them in situ barely 
measured eleven inches. Most of the houses in the village are built 
of these old bricks ; but tho ruins are so completely covered with a 
deposit of soil, and drift sand, that numerous excavations would be 
necessary, to afford even the vaguest idea of their extent. It is 


* I append a memorandum of the dimensiona of old bricks I have collected 
within the limits of the Mahabharut, and an average of a much larger number of 
Paneeput fort, 

Burnawa ditto, 

Hustiuapoor do. 14 


15 inch long 

9 inch wide 

2} thick,') 

17 „ 

^ ft 

u „ 

14 

9 „ 


15i „ 

9 » 

n „ J 


It will be observed that here again the most variable dimension is the length : 
®nd the average of these north country bricks will be found to be exactly of the 
same as the average of those at Mahabalipoor, the length 15 J and 

breadth 9, being pretty nearly to the length 12 and breadth 7 } inches as the thick- 
2i is to the thickness 2. 
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however certain, that the^c must have been a wealthy, and therefore 
in all probability a numerous, population, where dwelling-houses 
were built of burned bricks, cemented with lime mortar ; and where 
masons were sufficiently acquainted with the mysteries of their art, 
to use foundations of concrete, formed of the most durable materials, 
and on the most approved principles. It must be remembered that 
in classical days, the extremity of the peninsula' was the entrepot of 
commerce, between the east and the west. Gibbon says, “ Every 
year about the summer solstice, a fleet of a hundred and twenty 
vessels sailed from Myas Ilormas, a port of Egypt on the Bed Sea. 
The coast of Malabar or the island of Ceylon was the usual term 
of their navigation, and it was in those markets, that the merchants 
from the more remote parts of Asia expected their arrival. This 
fleet traversed the ocean ir^about forty days, by the periodical assist- 
ance of the monsoons.’* Whence we gather that the European fleets 
proceeded to India, with the commencement of the S. W. monsoon; 
and remained there until the beginning of the N. Easterly ; which 
is consonant with all we know of the habits of the seamen of anti- 
quity. But, at that time of year, the ports of the Malabar coast 
would have been extremely unsafe ; besides that no large city is 
known to have flourished at that epoch, any where near Ceylon, 
with access from that quarter. It is therefore lar more probable, 
that the laden ships, favoured by the strong southerly current along 
the shore, passed bif the Malabar coast, and bt/ the island of Ceylon, 
to find harbour on the Coromandel coast, and await the change that 
would take them on their return voyage. I have the authority of 
a commander of approved skill, and well acquainted with these seas, 
for saying that there arc no physical features to prohibit the idea, 
that Mavellipoor may have been one of these ports. Ho answers 
my enquiries; “Inhere are no reefs off the Seven Pagodas; and 
the only danger in the vicinity, is a small reef nearly abreast of the 
collector’s house at Tripalore, hence called the Tripalore reef, upon 
which one of the Company’s vessels was wrecked some fifty years 
ago : but so near shore (half mile) as not to create any alarm at the 
present day,” when its situation is perfectly ascertained. Ho adds, 
that even now ships passing along this coast generally make Sadras 
bills, to get into a good position for reaching more northern parts ; 
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and that “ there is no reason wliy the anchorage at the Seven Pago- 
das should not bo as safe as Madras roads.** Nor are there wanting 
indications of the place having formerly possessed far bettor anchor- 
age than either Madras or Pondicherry could ever boast. Behind 
and south of the sculptured ridge for some distance inland, runs a 
salt-marsh, bearing every appearance of having once formed part of 
the estuary, which debouches about half-way between Sadras and 
the shore Pagoda. The soil is in^ at all like once firm ground, 
overfiowed by the ocean, but rather the light pulpy character of silt, 
deposited by contending currents and streams in some nook, where 
tlioir forces neutralised one another : an operation well known to be 
proceeding down to the present day in every quarter of the globe. 
A corresponding action, minor in degree because only due to rain 
and atmosphere, has most certainty taken^place on the other side of 
the sculptured ridge : as is shown by the five or six feet of alluvial 
soil under which the ruins of tlie city are now buried : and we can 
\\ith equal confidence assert, that foreigners were in the habit of 
visiting the place, as among the coins found in the vicinity, have 
been some of Homo, of China and other distant lands. No vofy 
great increase of depth in tlie estuary would (I helieve^ but I could 
not obtain accurate soundings) bo necessary to admit vessels of the 
burthen tlien usual, and to afford them shelter equal to any on the 
coast. AV^o have, therefore, I think, good reason to conclude, that 
in the olden days of which so few records have reached us, wlien the 
Chinese, the Phamicians and the men of Tarsis united, as in the 
present day, the extreme cast and west in bonds of amity by the 
mutual interchange of commodities, Mavellipoor or Mahdbalipurain 
was a place of considerable commercial resort ; and perhaps one of 
the chief ports of ISouthern India : very probably the Malearpha of 
Ptolemy. I am far from considering it equally certain that this was 
the capital city of the mythological hero Bali. We all know the 
tendency of the Brahmins to appropriate to their own sect every 
relic of antiquity they found in the countries over which they ex- 
tcmled their influence : and beyond their own assertions, I do not 
hiiow that We liave the least evidence to the fact. “ The name still 
surviving’* will seem, to many, a strong argument : only it will not 
prove a sound ojie. The name of Mahabalipuram, “ the city of the 
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great Bali,” is only known at the present day to the Brahmins, and 
to Europeans who derived all their information cither directly or 
indirectly from the Brahmins : and as there is no reason to believe 
that Sanscrit or Hiiidee was at any epoch the vernacular of that 
part of the country, we can hardly suppose that such a purely San- 
Bcrit name ever was in common use thereabouts. Had the current 
name among the people been one that might possibly be considered 
a Tamul version of this signilicant epithet, we might certainly give 
some weight to the fact of such a name lingering about these re- 
markable antiquities: but on the contrary the common naineaof 
Mallapoor or Jlavellipooram are* said to have no such meaning; 
and the similarity of sound w'ould rather favour the idea that tlic 
Brahmins finding these remains with a name firmly annexed, adapted 
both to their owm purposes ; by fixing upon that one of their fabu- 
lous heroes, to whose title the foreign word could most easily bo 
converted. Their own books do not afibrd much support to thoir 
present claims. The IVralijibharata describes the city as being 

‘‘ South of the Ganges 200 Yojanas, 5 Yqjanas westward from the 
^eastern sea ” It must be admitted that we do not know the exaot 
equivalent of the Indian Y^ojana :t but it has gcnel'ally been considerod 
between nine and twelve miles, either of which would carry us far 
south of Ceylon ! If therefore this quotation refers to any city oii 
the present continent of India we must greatly reduce the length of 
the Yojana; say to five or even four miles wdiich would about bring 
us to the latitude of ilavellipuram. But wo must suppose that the 
proportion of two hundred to tive was somewhat near tho truth . 
and this would oblige us to look for Bali’s capital uot on the sea- 
shore but twenty miles inland, w hero to the best of my information 
no vestige of a city remaius. If we assume the Y^ojaua five miles 


* I cannot speak positively nor of my own knowledge, not being sufficient of a 
Tamul scholar. 

f A Pundit in this neighbourhood (Ro)iilcund) called it “ four kos w’hicli 
would be from five to six English miles ; as the local kps is seldom as much as 
one-half miles: and from a note to Chap. 22, of Fa Hian's pilgi image it 
seem that farther south the Yojana was only four miles. 
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instead of four, we shall certainly be able to satisfy both coiulitions 
pretty well iii Oombacoruin, ilio Benares of the south, or iu the au- 
cieut capital of the Paiuly an kingdom, but cither explanation is equal- 
ly fatal to the claims of Mavcllipuram. 

It is true tliat it has been generally believed that the sea had 
encroached ou this shore, and that many pagodas and buildings of 
tliis ancient city had. been submerged even since tlie English settle- 
ments took place ; and it may therefore bo said that in all probabi- 
lity the site of this city was actually twenty miles from the sea in 
the days wlieii the Maluibharata was written. This idea is founded 
partly on the mariner’s name of the Seven Pagodas, said to indicate 
the existence (in the early days of English intercourse with India) 
of seven Pagodas on the shore where now only one remains. But 
personal inspection at once shows the fallacy of this derivation of the 
name : the shore temples being far too low to be perceived at the 
distance that sliips usually pass ; more especially as they are backed 
by the cave-hewn ridge ; and it is infinitely more probable that Mr. 
Chambers was correct in rehirring the appellation to the peculiar 
appearance presented by the rounded peaks of this ridge itself, espe- 
cially as temples were vaguely known to exist in that neighbourhood 
without their situation being very accurately settled, lie says/ 

The rock or rathef hill of stone on which great part of these works 
are executed, is one of the principal marks for mariners as they ap- 
proach the coast, and to them the place is known by the name of 
the Seven Pagodas ; possibly because the summits of the rocks have 
presented them with that idea as they passed.” 

A far stronger evidence, however iu the general opinion, was the 
tradition imparted by the Brahmins, and perhaps other inhabitants, 
to the earlier European visitors of the place. Mr. Chambers relates : 

The natives of the place declared to tho writer of this account, 
that the more aged people among them remembered to have se(Mi 
the tops of several pagodas far out at sea; which being covered with 
copper (probably gilt) were particularly visible at sun rise, as tlunr 
shiuiug surface used then to reflect the sun’s rays : but that now 
that effect was no longer produced, as the copper had become en- 
crusted with mould and verdigris.” Passing over as a minor 
cbjection that “ at sun rise” the dark sides of the pagoda tops would 

4 B 2 
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alone bo visible from the shore, and that they would be best seei 
when illuminated by the setting sun^ I would enquire, how is it pos 
sible that these slender ornaments should shine “ far out” iu tin 
surf of the Coromandel coast, where not years or months, but a lev 
hours of the stiff gales, with whicli it is so constantly visited, wouk 
be all-sulficient, not only to destroy the lustre of gilt copper, bul 
to dislodge every stone between high and low water mark ? It can- 
not bo supposed that any sudden convulsion lowered the whole coast 
so that all at once the waves should roll within a few feet of the top 
instead of below the foundations of the Pagodas ; for such a con- 
vulsion must infallibly have shaken them to pieces, as w ell as levelled 
the existing temple, wdioso still uninjured pinnacles clearly disprove 
the hypothesis : therefore the subsidence, if ever it took place, inuyt 
have been extremely gradjuil, like those of the Swedish and parts of 
the Italian coast: and recollecting the numerous years, (not 
centuries) that would be required to sink the forty or fifty kil? 
which may reasonably be assumed to have been the height of the 
vanished structures, I only ask, is it credible that the waves slioiild 
have spared them until only their tops (still bright and glitlcri]!^ 
notwithstanding the dashing spray ! ! ! ) remained above the surfico. 

I am sorry to be obliged thus to demolish the beautiful romance 
of the Wave-covered metropolis of Bali but it is not the first of 
the aerial castles of Indian tradition, tliat has faded before the fuller 
light of modern European investigation. Like Bishop Ilebcr, I fliul 
it diffieult to understand how this partieiilar spot should liave sunk 
so much, if (as other writers aver) the rest of the Coromandel coast, 
both north and south, has rather risen within historical times. I 
have already mentioned the local features leading me to conclinlc, 
that this immediate vicinity has not siilfered any encroachment from 
the ocean, but has rather gained from, and increased in elevation 
above it by, alluvial deposits from the higher* lands : and if a Brah- 

* The biick foundations I have n^entioned as being five or six feet below the 
present surface of the land, are very consider.ibly more than that amount abott 
higli-water mark. I have not noticed Capt, Newbolt's argument in favour of the 
eubmersion of the city : viz. that Chinese and other coins are often washed ushuie 
in storms ; because the fact is equally explicable, by the supposition that tins ««« 
a port frequented by foreign ships, of which some must necessarily, in the couise 
of yeais, have been wrecked and sunk in the vicinity. 
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mill legend is required, there happens to exist one in the Mackenzie 
papers (v. Mr. Taylor’s 3rd report, section 0, page 05,) that comes as 
near to iny view of the formation of the salt-marsli, as those 
tales generally do to the natural truths they often dimly chroni- 
cle. 

In early times one Mallesudu ruled here prosperously, but hav- 
ing refused charity to a Brahmin, he was changed into an alligator. 
A liishi named Pundarica, going to pluck a lotus flower in the tank 
where the alligator lay, was seized by it, but had po\\cr to drag it 
out. The king thus obtained release and went to Swerga. The 
Kishi wished to present the lotus flower to Vishnoo, but the sea 
barred his way, and w^ould not retreat ; so he sat down to bale tho 
sea out ! AVhile thus occupied, an ancient Brahmin came and asked 
for boiled rice, ollering to do the llislu’s work, while the latter 
should go and cook it. By taking up a single handful of w ater the 
sea retreated a whole coss, and when tho liishi returned he found 
tho Brahmin reposing in the manner in wdiich statues of ATshnoo 
are sometimes represented. He now recognised tho god, and a 
fane was built by him over the spot.” If this tale have any real 
foundation, it probably indicates, that after a period of abandonment 
this site was re-occupied, and great increase of land discovered to 
have taken place,^ about the time when the worship of Vishnoo was 
introduced into tho southern peninsula ; which being a date tolerably 
ascertained, may possibly guide some future visitor in Axing the age 
^of the various structures ; especially if assisted by some translation 
of tho inscriptions which were unfortunately quite unintelligible 
to me. 

It will be observed that I have made the freest use of tlio accounts 
of other travellers : partly, in order to present in a general view the 
remarks now scattered in half a dozen volumes, and part.y in order 
to support by the authority of others, the conclusions draw n in my 
own confessedly hasty visit. Had I only been as well acquainted at 
that time as I am now^, with the writings of my predecessors, I should 
have investigated far more closely several points that 1 now perceive 
with regret I almost overlooked. The shore temple alone can bo 
said, to have been thoroughly examined: and I suppose it must have 
heeii deemed less w'orthy of notice by former travellers ; else I do 
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not understand how it could escape* remark that the original entry 
of the building, must have been through the portico which is in rear 
at present. I trust what I have said may draw the attention of 
men better versed in Indian antiquities to the subject of tlie direc- 
tion in which tlie entrance is placed in Hindu temples : as it may 
possibly prove characteristic of some particular sect or epoch. At 
the present dav, all temples in these Upj)er Provinces (and as far 
as my observation goes, in the other rresideneies also) are turned 
towards the east : and a Brahmin at Huridwar gave me as a reason, 
the rising of the sun in that quarter. I remembert to have seen one 
exception (besides the Kylas at Ellora already mentioned ;) which 
is on the grand trunk-road on the banks of the Buraehur near Tal- 
danga. In a group of four temples, not diflering essentially in style 
or architecture, and all apj^rently quite modern, one is turned to 
the west, while all the others are to the east, I could not discover 
that they belonged to diflerent divinities, but there was no person 
near from wdioin I could positively ascertain that such was not the 
case. 

Another poijit that strikes me as deserving attention, more parti- 
cularly from Engineers and persons engaged on public works, is the 
very great durability of the basaltic rock as compared with the gne 
nite of the Coromandel coast. Weha\e no reasdn to believe that 
the umbrella-shaped summits of the temples, wdiich for want of a 
better term I have called chailpas^ are otherwise tliau contemponi- 
iieous with the rest of the temple; and they are of course ecpially 
exposed to the spray and saline atmosphere : yet they appear piT- 
fectly fresh and uninjured, while the granite has lost the whole of 
its outer surface by gradual disintegration and exfoliation. 

I append two sketch plans to elucidate the above descriptions of 
locality : but they have no pretensions to strict accuracy, being done 
entirely from memory, mouths after I visited the place. 

♦ I have not been able to procure the papers of Mr. Babington or of Mr. Walter 
Elliot on the subject; but of the four or five I have perused no one touches this 
point. 

t And 1 think that among the Aryan temples of Cashmere, is said to be a group 
of four facing to all four cardinal points* 
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Note on an ancient Inscription from Thdneswar. By Babu Eajen- 
BEALAL Mittea, Librarian^ Asiatic Society, 

Subjoined is the legend of a Sanscrita inscription lately found in tlie 
Tluiueswar district. Mr. Bowriiig, to wlioin tl^o Soci(‘ty is iiulebietl 
for facsimiles of this interesting record, states “ that it is engraved 
oil a tablet of red sandstone in tlie temple of a follower of the Go- 
raknath persuasion, in tlie town of Pehevva, which is about fifteen 
miles west of Thiineswar.” Eegarding the circumstance under 
which it was discovered, Mr. B. adds, “ T was marching from Pati- 
ala towards Tluineswar, and halted at P(‘hewa which is on the banks 
of the Saraswati river, and is a place of pilgrimage of some note, 
having been formerly known under the name of Prithudak. It is 
included in the limit of the sacred ti'rrito^, known as the forty coss, 
that is, the distance between certain places, or the four points of the 
compass, within which the skirmishes of the Pandavas were carried 
on. The inscription was copied after my departure by the Thanadar 
of Pehcua, and is, as you will observe, reversed. \ am not sure 
N\hethcr it will prove to be legible, as a part of the inscription is 
cflaced. It is possible, however, that there may be interesting 
matter in it,” ^ 

The document A divided into two portions, the iirst of which is in 
verse and comprises twenty-one lines, and the second is in prose and 
inchules eight lines. They are both very imperfect, being full of 
lacume, and several letters from the beginning and end of every line 
dlaced; the inscription, however, is of imjiortance as throwing some 
liglit on an interesting but little known period of Indian history. 

The researches of Wilford, Colebrooke and Tod have proved 
that three different sovereigns of central India have assumed the 
title of Bhoja Baja. The first of these, according to Tod apnd Prin- 
sop, flourished about the end of the 5th century ( iS3 A. C.) the 
other two in the middle of the 7th and the 10th centuries (605 and 
1035 A. C.) respectively. These dates however, excc'ptlng the last, 
have not been proved by any authentic testimony, and the history of 
the three princes has been very much confounded by Orientalists. 
Pniisep makes the first Bhoja the nephew of Munja, while the as- 
tronomical and astrological works quoted by Colebrooke concur in 
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styling the latter as ^he' uncle and predecessor of the third Bhoja, , 
a statement fully home out by the Jain MSS. of Col. Tod and the 
authorities cited by W^ilford and Bentley. Colebrooke places the ^ 
celebrated “nine jewels” of Vicramdditya in the court of the tliird 
Bhoja, while Prinsep, following Bentley, would have Kalidasa flourish 
in the 6th century as a contemporary ot the first king of that name. 

If this imperfect inscription has been correctly read, these discre- 
pancies are completely set at rest. It shows that the first Bhoja 
lived about three and a half centuries before the time assigned 
him by the learned historian of the Bajputs, and entirely overthrows 
the deductions of Bentley, regarding the age of Brahma Gupta, 
Vararuchi, and of some of the leading astronomical works of the 
Hindus, as far as they are based upon the era of the renowned 
sovereign of Dhira. The .Bhoja of Prinsep and that of the inscrip, 
tiou are both descended from Mahcndrapala, but the tormer is the 
fourth, and the latter the tenth (if not more— for the last six lines 
being defaced it is impossible to be positive) in descent Iroin that 
sovereign j the intervening names too are different j they stand thus. 

Prinsep (Tables p. 106.) Inscription. 


A. C. 


402. Mahendrapdla. 

Mahendrapdla. 

409. Karmchandra. 

Jatula. 

410. Vijyananda. 

? 

470. Munja. 

Vajrata. 

483. Bhoja. 

Yajnika. 

Sogga. 

Puma. 
Devaraja. 
EAmachaudra. 
Bhoja. S. 179 


Of Prithudaka, the pool, near which the inscription was engraved, 
nothing seems to be known, and the temple which bears its name 
and on which the inscription is recorded, although according 
to Mr. Bowring a place of pilgrimage, is not reckoned as such ni 
the Purdnas. But Kurukshetra itself, the battle-field of the Pandiis, 
on which the empire of India has been more than onco contcsti 

and lost, is a perfect terra incognita io the antiquarian, and wou 
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prove a ricb field to the tourist who withthe MaliMdrata or tlie 
Xumhhetra Malatmya by his side, could devote a fortnight to the 
wastes between Delhi and the Sutledge. 

Inscription. 

*1$ 3r«3 w ti— 

(^)— 71 ^%^ 

5? * *— (^)— ■^WTf?T 

fjfm * *—{^) 

^cf! ^f?TVfiT<Tj ^ itt- 

jmfts » * iHt’fiT *** *_(yL)-^>fr$- 

I "srigw 

wrfM?irTf^<T! | t ?T»’5rTftTfW 

(^)— I ^ti^r m ^ ^tT^i:Twf?r^i;5jT- * 

^^Tf^TcTJTJ 

(«)— ^RJTRTfaatf?! I ^JlfcT fVWcTW^T ft 

fV^Tf% XW fsi^^' iqp^T fff^^TcfTt II V: 

!wff(i$T^^5r * *— (c)— ft I ^i^raTfwfsr 
># 

IRJ: || cf^ 

gf?r— (i)— f fjrffn^ II wiTi^t 
^T’fT^c^ f5rw<^3 I arif ifTf Tf^ 

II cr^— | 

ff^^Twr f%<f]fT iTf^nr 1 * *— (t^^,)— wfa 
RF ff fit^i fV wwr I r§r f^ff - 
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** * (\^) 

— 1 TJTO"®! ^ci ^•. 

* * I 

— 11 fl^ *^TtIT ^f<i. 

[^g) — II •IWTfll fii, 

?i*tr »5f I ^HT^T f^^^rfVinx 

cJTfUcTT^HJr^HTJU'gU- 

»XI * * JJT * * 1 

>4” ' ^ A 

* * * B ^cl^lt^T1T®c7TfliT Jf^- 

I xnz’^r’^^^T * * — (\i) — ^r- 

^f^s II 

¥ff IVCT^IW ****^* *—(^«)--5lW? <1^- 

1 — ^Tf^^5f\n»fclT— 

^^r?rT^Tr5iT(R)'9t ■^'t^'a'^^Tf^^TT tfxr 

?r^ ti^T =3^f^T (^) 

-sill 
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fiJif (a) ^?T»nni? 

5(1 ^TW (i) 

qi5cr * * * * !S 

^fol (^) >l*q5(T ^X([. 

*** «R5tI 

tw ^Tf^lf^ 

— (®) ?*<*r !3^H5(T ^^^^*^^ 

(1511 W ^Wiwrai9<n^ iiai^5 

ar^f^s * 


Translation. 

Liue 1. * ♦ ♦ * Mayh 0 wliosleepetlimtli 0 embi*aceof[Se 8 lia], 

wlicn cvou the soul of the enemy of darkness ceaseth to bo, when 
the career of mankind knowetli no change, when the stars vanish and 
the horizon of the earth is destroyed, when tlie [difterent] oceans 
[wliich surround tko globe] all merge into one [may he vouchsafe 
prosperity to thee.] 

Line 2. * * ♦ * Ifc ia tho most beneficent aspect of the god of 
the horuy-bow. Deliglited in the company of his beloved, pleasing 
as the sweet soothing stars, merged in the ocean of ardent love * * * 
radiant beams from tho moonlike face of women * * * ^ 

Line 3. * * * * May ho grant such vigour as knowetli no 
failing ! Seated in the heart of sages, whose knowledge of them- 
801^03 has dispelled deep darkness from their mind, who are ever 
contented * * * * 

Line 4. * * * * cloud at tho time of tho destruction 
of the earth pouring without intermission. Abounding in many a 
dire disease ; like a sun for the destruction of tlie soft clay * * * * 

Liue 5. * =» # * Envied another’s might. May he prosper, the 
illustrious Mahendrapdla Ueva, the victorious over his enemies, tho 
beautiful as the moon, the asylum of all ^ ^ * 


4 H 2 
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- Line 6. • * * * name J&tula, of excellent character, re- 
nowned and adorned with (the modest ornament of) mercy, radiant 

with the light of true knowledge, and glorious in kingly career 

# » * • 

Line 7. * * * * The glory of his deeds made his very body 
brilliant as the sky, bright with the radiant moon * * * * 

Line 8. * * * Hia columns of victory in the different quarters 
of the earth were planted by him, as if to prevent his fame spreading 
wide * * * * 

Line 9, * * * * The noblest of his race Lord Sri Bajrata, who 
had obtained all he wished, whose greatness was extreme in all 
auspicious actions, whose beauty was bright as the radiant moon, 
was born of that celebrated * ♦ * * 

Line 10. * * * * 0^ her was born Tajnika, the gentlest among 
the unenvious ; hia banner moves triumphant Among the mighty 
legions of his enemies, dismal with numberless elephants * * # * 
Lino 11. * * * * [He] the renowned in battle had two wives 
both great as if they were the crowning jewels of all well-behaved 
women, and beautiful as the full moon. Of them, one was called 
Chandra, and the other Sankata * * * * 

, Line 12. * * * * His name was Sogga ; the creator of the world 
had placed him forpmost among heroes, he was tha'Lord of the earth. 
Through the vigour of his scymetar pearls from the forehead of the 
elephants of his enemies had adorned this earth * * * * 

Line 13. * * * * Afterwards he got a son named Purna raja 
who was an enemy to vice and * * * * 

Line 14. jjjg brother Deva 

raja by name was the receptacle of all [noble] qualities. His vigour 
dispelled the clouds of his enemies * * * * 

Line 15. ♦ * ♦ Of form like a verdant tree bent down by the 
weight of the delicious fruit [of goodness]. The mere mention of 
his majestic name overcast with a frown * * * * 

[Lines 16 to 21 undecipherable.] 

For the promotion of the prosperity, success and the good govern- 
ment of the most venerable, the king of kings. Lord Sri Bhoja Deva, 
successor of the most venerable, the king of kings, the deceased 
Sri Eiima Chandra Deva, the proprietors of Sri Prithudaka, on 
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the 7th day of the white half of the ;noon, in the month of 
Vaisdkha of the Samvat era 179, by the advice of those who had, 
as independent men, assembled here at the horse festival, [such as] 
Chandra son of Natadhdrmika son of Hatta Vira, Elijyabala, Ballaka, 
Satya Sinha son of Pdnduka, and Uddyati Kritya Bhattaka, to 
Vilasavara, Dhikkdri Malla son of the valiant Takshaka, the noble 
Adityanfika Eatndkjra son of Jaya Ndka Bilva, also Eamaka son 
of Eahuka Karanaka, Baladeva, and his son Prdvira, Sweta Mriganka, 
Varana Kavachankarsaka son of Sarirakarsaka, Sukamanijya and 
his son TJpabhdrasdra, and son of Labhata Sava Hurikatyasara, 
and also Uddhavdditya son of Sunkara Ballaka, Eakshaka son of 
Sri Gurudaksha Kritya Ballaka, son of Eatibardhaka, Yaya Bardhaka, 

Bhramadukshaghdtakiya son of Sura Chandrapanka, Sarva 

Deva, Dbaratta son of Saunaka, Ka^balhaka Dharmya’s son, 
(after several other undecipherable names) and Sri Krishna son 
of Bhacta, presented * * * * * 
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Fob Novembeb, 1853, 


The Society met on the 2nd instant at the usual hour. 

Sib James Colvile, Kt., President, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last mouth were read and confirmed, and 
the accounts and vouchers for the month of September laid on the 
table. 

Presentations were received — 

Ist. Prom the Bengal Government, through W. G. Young, Esq., 
Under-Secretary, for the Museum of Economic Geology. Specimens 
of Rocks collected by Lieut. Furlong of the 1st Madras J^atire 
Infantry, at Kaizawalajoug, during a march with a detachment on 
the route between Padong and the Tongoop pass. 

2nd. From J. A. Cockburn, Esq., Superintendimt of the Barrack- 
pore Park. A dead Janghil Bird, Tantalus leucocephalus, Om. 

3rd. From J. Avdall, Esq., a now Dictionary in Italian, French, 
Armenian and Turkish. 

4th. From E. lloustoun. Esq., a Mug MS, of medicine entitled 
Maha-thanada-yea. 

Baja Is’riprasdd of Benares was named for ballot at the next 
meeting ; proposed by Mr. Hall and seconded by the President. _ 

The Council submitted a report, recommending that a grant of 
Co.’s Es. 1000 (one half that amount from the Oriental Fund) bo 
sanctioned for the purpose of four more glazed book-cases ; two for 
the preservation of the Sanskrita MSS. transferred to the Society 
from the College of Fort William, and the other two for the Society’s 
Library. 

Ordered that the grant asked for by the Council, be placed at their 
disposal for the purpose in question. 
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Communications were received — , 

Ist. From Major A. Cunningham, forwarding a plate of Kangra 
coins, and promising to send a descriptive account of the coins so 
soon as the plate shall have been engraved. 

The following is an extract from Major C.’s letter. 

“ I have made out this plate after examining all Bayley’s coins, 
which have given me about five specimens in addition to those 
which I had before ; I have also collated all the genealogies, and I 
am happy to say that their general agreement with one another and, 
more particularly, with numerous synchronous Princes in other states, 
is very satisfactory. The data for establishing the Chronology are 
sound and good, and as they extend over a considerable period, we have 
the means of fixing the approximate dates of the earlier Kings. 

“ The earliest ascertained date is A^D. 804, and the average 
length of reign from that time to the present is 1,326 years.” 

2nd. From Eev. N. Brown of Sibsagur, Assam, enclosing a list 
of Assamese works published at the American Mission Press at 
Sibsagur. 

3rd. From A. Campbell, Esq., Darjeeling, enclosing an abstract 
of the Eegister of rain-fall kept by Dr. Withecombe at Darjeeling, 
from 1st January to the 1st October, 1853. , 

“ The maxirauiti fall for a whole year,” says Mr. C. “ was 135 
inches in 1850, and the minimum 114 inches in 1852. I believe 
after a residence of many years that 125 inches may bo taken as the 
average annual fall at Darjeeling. 

“ 1 am not able to supply any detail of tho annual rain-fall at 
Cheera Punjee, but from Lieut. Yule’s observation (see Journal 
Asiatic Society) and from Dr. Hooker’s letter to mo from that placo 
in 1850, 1 believe that tho annual fall of rain there varies from 360 
to 500 inches per annum.” 

4th. From Capt. Thuillier, communicating a paper entitled 
“ Notes upon some atmospherical phenomena observed at Darjeeling, 
in tho Ilimalayah Mountains, during tho summer of 1852,” by Capt. 
W. S. Sherwill. 

The Librarian and the Curator in tho Zoological Department 
having submitted their usual monthly reports the meeting adjourned. 
Bead and confirmed, 7th Dec. 1853. 

(Signed) J. W. Colvile. 
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c Library. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the last 
meeting. 

Presented. 

Archaeologia : or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to antiquity. Vol. 
XXXV. — By the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Catalogue of the Kerrich Collection of Eoman Coins 1852. — By the 

SAME. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London. Nos. 33 to 36.— 
By the same. 

Bombay Magnetical and Meteorological Observations for I860 .— By 
THE Government of Bombay. 

A Map of the District of Purneah surveyed by J. Fitzpatrick and J. J. 
Pemberton.— By the Government of Bengal. 

Ee venue Meteorological Statements of the North West Provinces for 
the several official years fron^ 1844-45 to 49*60. Agra 1860, 4to.— -By tub 
Government of the North Wester;! Provinces. 

Eeport of the Inspector General of Prisons for 1852. — By the same. 
The Satyarnab, No. 1, of Vol. IV. — By the Eev. J. Long. 

The Oriental Baptist, No. 82 . — By the Editor. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, for October 1853.— By the Editors. 
The Upadeshak, No. 82. — By the Editor. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for August 1853.— By the Editors, 
A Plan for the future Government of India. By J. S. Buckingham, 
Esq. Pamphlet —By the Author. 

On the Cyclone Wave in the Sunderbunds. A letted to the MostNoblo 
the Governor-General of India, by H. Piddiugton, Esq. Calcutta, 1853. 
Pamphlet. — By the Author. 

The Citizen for September, 1853 . — By the Editor. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago. Nos. for February and March.- 
By the Editor. 

Exchanged. 

The Calcutta Eeview. No. 41. 

Purchased. * 

Shore on Indian Affairs, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren Hastings, 3 vols. 8vo, 

Malcolm’s Life of Clive, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Sutherland’s Dattakamimhnsa. 

Masson’s Journey to Khelat, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Siely’s Wonders of Ellora, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Scott’s History of Dekkan, 2 vols. 4to. 

Pogson’s History of the Boondelas, 4to. 

Burnes’s Visit to Scinde, 12mo. 

Wynch’s Daya Krama Sangralia, 4to. 


Ba'jendbala'l Mittba. 
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FOB Decembee, 18^3. 

At a meeting of the Societj held in the Society’s Rooms Park 
Street, on the 7th instant, at the usual hour, 

Sir Jakes Colyile, Kt. President, in the chair. 

Ihe minutes of the last month wore read and confirmed, and the 
accounts and vouchers for the month of October laid on the table. 

Presentations were received — 

1st. From Mons. Stanislas Julian, the first volume of his Life 
and Travels of Hiuean Thsang. 

2nd. From J. J. Gray, Esq. a MS. copy of the Eyas-us Sald- 
teen, a History of Bengal in Persian, by Gholam Ilossein. 

3rd. From the Government of Bengal, for the Museum of, Eco- 
nomic Geology, through W. G. Young, Esj. Under-Secretary, a map 
of the district of Tirhoot. 

4th. From F. L. Beaufort, Esq. an image of Vishnu found m 
tlie bed of a Nall4 in the Pubnah district. 

6th. From Mons. E. Mulsant, Secretary to the Societe Eoyalo 
des Agriculture, &c. de Lyon. Memoirs of the Academy for 1851. 

6th. From Shah Kabeer Uddeen. The following Persian works : 
Delo Sard, 

NdlditDard. 

7th. l^rom Captain Hayes. A collection of ancient coins from 
Lucknow. 

8th. From H. Piddington, Esq. Clay Figures of Kuluraya and 
Dakhinrdya, forest gods of the Hindus, found on Saugor Island. 

9th. From J. Eitchie, Esq. of Bombay, through Mr. Piddington, 
a lithographed copy of the Map of Bengal and the Sunderbund, 
published in De Barros’s History. 

ESji Isriprasad of Benares, duly proposed and seconded at the 
last meeting, was balloted lor and elected an ordinary member. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next 
February meeting. 

Bibu Nagendrandth Tagore, — proposed by Sir James Colvile, and 
Beconded by Dr. Sprenger. 

G. H. Freeling, Esq. — proposed by Mr. E. Thomas, and seconded 
“y Mr. Grote. 
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The Council gave notice that at the next anniversary meeting of 
the Society, they will propose that Section 0 of the Code of Bye. 
Laws be modified by omitting the words “ is anxious to promote 
the progress of science and literature, and.” 

Dr. Falconer gave notice of his intention to propose that rule 6 
be altered into the form originally proposed in the Draft Code. 

Mr. Piddington sent, for exhibition at the meeting, a copy of the 
Admiralty Chart of the N. W. Passage, just published. 

Communications were received — 

1st. From W. Gr. Young, Esq. Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, stating that the Most Noble the Governor of 
Bengal would be glad to have any opinion or suggestion which tlio 
Society may desiro to offer relative to the best way of preserving 
any of the ruins at Gour^^rom further destruction. 

Copy of the reply which the Council proposed to dispatch, was 
read and approved of. 

2ud. From the same, enclosing a paper, by Capt. J . C. llaughion, 
on the Geological Structure and mineral resources of the country 
comprised within the Singbhoom division ot the South-W est Frontier 
Agency, together with a map to illustrate the same. 

, 3rd. From B^bu Kadhanath Sickdar, Meteorological Eegister kepi 
at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, for the month of October. 

4th. From the Secretary, Geological Society of London, acknow- 
ledging receipt of the Journal, Nos. 230-31. 

6th. From J. Barlow, Esq. Secretary, Eoyal Tnstitutiou, London, 
acknowledging receipt of the Journal, Nos. 233-31. 

The Librarian having submitted his usual monthly report, the 
meeting adjourned. 

Bead and confirmed, 4th January, 1864. 

(Signed) J. W. Colvile. 

Libeaby. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
November meeting. 

Present cd» 

Literaturgcschichte dcr Araber. Von ihrem Bcginne bis zuEndcdcs 
zwblften Jahrhunderts der llidschret. von Hammcr-Purgstall. Vierter 
Band.— By tub Autuob. 
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Mcmoiros de la Soci($t(5 Eoyale d’Agriculturc, Histoiro Naturollo ct Arts 
Utiles de Lyon, 1826-1836, 6 volumes.— By the Society, 

Corapte Eendu dcs Travaux de la Soci6te Eoyale d’Agriculturc, Histoiro 
Naturelle et Arts Utiles de Lyon, pour l’ann6es 1813-15-17.19.21 et 24 
0 volumes.— -B y Tni;8AME. ^ 

Annalcs des Sciences Physiques et Naturellcs d’Agriculture ct d’lndus- 
tric, publico par la Societd nationale d’Agriculture, etc., do Lyon, Tome 
III.— By the same. ’ 

Memoires do I’Academio Nationale dcs Sciences Belles-lettres ct Arts 
do Lyon. Classo des Sciences, Tomo ler.— By tite Academy. 

Pitto ditto, Classe dcs lettres, Tomo ler. — By the same. 

Collection Oricntale. Burnouf ’s Bhagavat, vol. III.-By the Impbeial 
Government of France. 


Lexicon Gcographicum cui titulus est mLo1I( 7u^i y My, 

j Quintum fasciculum et sextum. EdiJt T. G. J.’juynboll.-PEE- 
sented by the Cceatobs of the Academy of Leyden. 

Specimen c literis orientalibus, exhibens historiam Kalifiitus al Walidi 
ct Solaimani, sumtum ex libro, cui titulus est: 

J.;lWl ^5 jJI 0 codico Ley. nunc primum edidit Jacobus Anspacli. 
ramplilct.— B y the same. 

Memoires do la Societ($ dcs Sciences Naturclles de Cherbourg, ler. 
volume, 1 levraison.-— By the Society. * 

Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Irel.and. 
Vol. Xy. p. 1 — By the same. 

Tlie Thirtieth Annual Eeport of the Eoyal Asiatic Society.-By the 

SAME. 


Selections from the Public Correspondence of the Administration for 

the Affairs of the Punjab, No. 5, 4 copics.-Bv the Chief Commission- 
Eli OF THE Punjab. 

The History of Eaja Pratapaditya, the last king of S.ngur Island, by 
hanshchandra Tarkalankar.— By the Eev. .1 Long. 

Selections from the Bengali Periodical Press. — By the same. 

Charupatha, or Entertaining Lessons in Bengali. By Akshayaknmara 
iiatta.— B y the Author. 

lalae Hurd— a Persian work on Devotion.— By Shah Kubeek-uddeen. 
Leld Surd, ditto.— By the same. 

Je Missionary, vol. III. No. II.-By the Editor. 

Christian Spectator for October, 1853. By the Editors. 
Bibidharta Sangraha, No. 22.-By the Editor. 
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The Satyarnab for November, 1853.— By the Eev. J. Long. 

A Map of India, chiefly compiled from Trigonometrical Surveys, exc- 
cuted, by order of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, by J. Walker.— By 

THE GoVEENMBNT OF InDIA. 

Exchanged. * 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Phil. Magazine, No. 38. 

The Athenaeum for. September, 1853. 

Purchased. 

The Birth of the War- God, a poem by Kalidasa. Translated from tho 
Sanskrit into English verse.— By Ealph E. H. Griffith, M. A. 
Journal des Savants, July and August, 1853. 

Comptes Eendus, Nos. 6 to 10, for July. 

Eitter’s Atlas. 

Thomson’s Travels in W<Btern Himalaya and Tibet. 

Michaud’s Bibliothcque de Croisades. 

Pecemhert 1th 1853, 


Ea'jendrala'ii Mixm. 
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Jhstract of the Besults of the Sourly Meteorological Observam^iJ 
tahen at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, ip, the " ' 
month of June, 1853 . 


Latitude 22® 53' 1" North. Longitude 88® 20' 34" East 


Date. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Mean Height ol 
the Barometer 
at 32® Faht. 

Range of the Barometer. 

. 

'fl « 

PQ ^ 

Range of the Tern- 
perature. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

u O 

Q a 

u 

Sh 

s 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. ® 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29.G45 

29.707 

29 574 

0.133 

87.5 

96.3 

77.7 

18.6 

17.3 

15.3 
18.1 

.600 

.651 

.5.34 

.117 

8n.6 

97.0 

79.7 

.517 

.586 

.436 

.150 

84.5 

92.0 

76.7 

.457 

.524 

.381 

.143 

87.8 

95,9 

77.8 

Sunday, 

.408 

.545 

.413 

.132 

86.2 

94.0 

79.4 

11 6 

.504 

.552 

.457 

.095 

84.0 

88.0 

69.0 

19 0 

.529 

.597 

.440 

.157 

84.4 

93.5 

75.1 

18 4 

.495 

.538 

.429 

.109 

87.0 

92.0 

74.9 

17 1 

.454 

<1536 

.391 

.145 

89.1 

93.8 

81.6 

12 2 

.534 

.607 

.463 

.144 

89.0 

94.1 

81.7 

12.4 

Sunday. 

.637 

.688 

.568 

.120 

88.2 

91.9 

80.3 

14 6 

.641 

.710 

.562 

.148 

1 89.7 

98.8 

80.5 

18 3 

.6H2 

.732 

1 .621 

.111 

1 87.6 

93.6 

80 8 

12.8 

.682 

.757 

.596 

.161 

88.8 

95 2 

80.0 

15.2 

.601 

.684 

.511 

.173 

89 0 

97.0 

1 79 2 

17.8 

.505 

1 .571 

.425 

.146 

86.2 

91.0 

1 79..) 

11.5 

Sunday. 








.459 

.525 

.399 

.126 

81.8 

86 3 

74.9 

11.4 

.483 

.528 

.420 

.108 

82.7 

87.3 

78.0 

9 3 

.494 

.541 

.440 

.101 

85.6 

91.5 

76.8 

14.7 

.522 

.579 

.469 

.110 

86.6 

92.4 

79.0 

13.4 

.494 

.541 

.424 

.117 

87.1 

93.0 

77.0 

16.0 

.449 

.511 

.389 

.122 

85.3 

93.6 

79 8 

13.8 

Sunday. 








.505 

.574 

.438 

.136 

84.1 

88.6 

77.1 

11.5 

.481 

.533 

.411 

.122 

85.9 

91.8 

77.4 

14 4 

.464 

.501 

.413 

.088 

83.6 

86.7 

78.0 

8.7 

.480 

.517 

.411 

.106 

84.7 

91.6 

77.0 

14.6 


Abstract of the Remits of the Hourly Meteorological Observation 
talceif^ at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ in the 
month of Jme^ 1853 — (Ooniinuei,) 


Date. 

Mean Wet Bulb Ther- 
mometer, 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

*1 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
in a cubic foot of air. 

Additional weight of Va- 
pour requii ed for com- 
plete saturation. 

Mean degree of Humi - I 
dity complete satura- / 
tion being unity. / 


0 

0 


0 

Inches. 

1 "r. gf. 

T. gr. 


1 

79.8 

7.7 

77.0 

10.5 

0.909 

9.67 

3 82 

0.717 

2 

80.5 1 

5.1 

78.7 

6.9 

0.960 

10.26 

2.50 

.804 

3 

81.0 

3.5 

79 8 

4.7 

0.995 

10.64 

1.71 

.862 

4 

82.3 

5.5 

80.5 

7.3 

1.016 

10.83 

2 77 

.796 

5 

Sunday. ' 








6 

82.1 

4.1 

80.7 

5.5 

1.023 

10.91 

2.08 

.840 

7 

81.2 

2.8 

80.2 

3.8 

1 009 

10.79 

1.38 

.887 

8 

80.5 

3.9 

79.1 

6.3 

0.973 

10.42 

1 89 

.846 

9 

83.2 

3.8 

82.0 

5 0 

1.066 

11.36 

1.93 

.855 

10 

83 7 

5.4 

82.0 

7.1 

1.065 

11.31 

2.81 

.801 

11 

83.4 

5.6 

81.5 

7.5 

1.051 

11 13 

2.95 

.790 

12 

Sunday. 








13 

81.6 

6.6 

79.3 

8.9 

0.979 

10,40 

3.36 

.756 

14 

82.4 

7.3 

79.9 

9.8 

0.998 

10 56 

3.81 

.735 

15 

82 0 

5.6 

80.1 

7.5 

1.001 

10 67 

2.85 

.789 

16 

81.5 

7.3 

78.9 

9.9 

0.968 

10.26 

3.74 

.733 

17 

81.1 

7.9 

78.3 

10.7 

0.918 

10 05 

4.03 

.714 

18 

80.5 

.5.7 

78.4 

7 .S 

0.953 

10.15 

2.84 

.781 

19 

Sunday. 








20 

80.2 

1.6 

79.6 

2.2 

0.990 

10.65 

0.75 

.931 

21 

79.8 

2.9 

78.8 

3.9 

0.963 

10.36 

1.36 

.884 

22 

81.4 

4 2 

80.0 

5.6 

1.000 

10.68 

2.08 

•837 

23 

81.2 

5.4 

79.3 

7.3 

0.980 

10.44 

2.70 

.795 

24 

81.1 

6.0 

79.0 

8.1 

0.970 

10.33 

3 00 

.775 

25 

i 81.8 

3.5 

80.6 

4 7 

1.021 

10.90 

1.74 

.862 

26 

Sunday. 








27 

81.1 

3.0 

80.1 

4.0 

1.003 

10.75 

1.46 

.880 

28 

81.1 

48 

79.4 

6.5 

0.983 

10.47 

2 40 

.814 

29 

81.0 

2.6 

80.1 

3.5 

1.005 

10.75 

1.28 

.894 

30 

81.7 

3.0 

80.7 

4.0 

1.023 

10.95 

1.47 

.882 
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d 0 

««ts 

s’l 

2 


0 

112.8 


117,5 


116.0 


124.0 

Sunday. 

118.7 


Inc 


0.55 


10 | 

11 

12 

13 

U 

1 .) 

IG 

17 

lif 

19 

20 
21 

22 | 

23 

2l| 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


98.0 

103.0 

109.0 

105.0 
Sunday. 

115.5 

120.0 

113.0 

121.5 

123.0 

109.0 

Sunday, 


Pr^ailing direction 
of the Wind. 


Calm or S. E, 


S. E. 


0.15| E. or S. E. 

[or S. E 
S. or E. or N. N. E 

S. or S. E. or calm. 

0.18| S. or S. E. or N. E. 
S. E. [orN. 

[ly the whole day, 
0.75| S. blowing high near- 
S. E. or S. blowing! 

high the whole*day 
S. or S. E. ditto. 

S. or S. E. 

f 

S. E. or S. 

Calm or S.S.E. orN. 
S. E. or E. 

Calm or E. or S. E. 
E. 


General aspect of the Sky. 


103 8 

114.3 
111.8 
108.0 

Sunday. 

104 0 

109.0 

99.6 

109.4 


1.32 

3.121 

0.481 

0.14 

0.0« 

0.72 


0.461 

0.16 

0.16 


S. E. 

S. or S. S. W. 

[ly tlie whole day, 
S. blowing high neur- 
Ditto. 

S or S. W. 

S. E. 


S. E, 

Ditto. 

S. or E. or S. E. 
Calm or E. or S. orj 
S. E. 


^ i. 
i . 

* I 


Cloudless till 2 a. m. M or V, 1 till 7 am 

‘fd,"' ‘ 

Cloudless till 4 A. m. \ i or i till 7 a. m, 
scattered a i „itij ntHe rain till 7 p.' m! 
cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 4 a. m. a j or cloudy with 
thunder and rain till 7 p. m cloudless 
afterwards. [scattered a i afterwards. 
Cloudless ^ill 5 a. m. cloudy till 8 a. m. 

Cloudless till .3 a. m. cloudy with rain and 
thunder afterwards. 

Overcast with occasional drizzling. 

Cloudy or overcast with occasional rain and 
thunder. [scattered ^i. 

Overcast with little rain and lightning or 
Overcast or scattered clouds. 

Overcast or cloudy. 

Overcast with slight drizzlibgy or cloudy* 
or scattered i. 

Cloudy or scattered \ i or ^ i. [wards. 
Scattered '^ior Mtill U A, M. cloudy after-* 
Cloudy or scattered M or Little driz- 
Cloudy or scattered ^i. [zling at 11 a.m. 
Overcast or scattered till 7 p. m, M af- 
terwards. 

Cloudy, raining, or drizzling constantly. 
Cloudy the whole day, and drizzling till 
2 am. [between 4 and 5 a. m. 

Cloudy the whole day and a shower of rain 
All kinds of cIoud<». [afterwards. 

Cloudy or ^i or i till 8 p. m. cloudless 
Cloudy with occasional drizzling, or scat- 
tered i or 

Scattered \i or Mtill 5 a. m. scattered 
or cloudy with occasional rain afterwards. 
Cloudy, [occasional drizzling afterwards. 
Scattered M or till 8 a. m, cloudy with 
Overcast till 4 p. m. scattered ^ i or \ i 
or cloudy afterwards since rain at 2 p. m. 


Cirri. 

Cumuli. 

Strati. 

Cirro-cumuli. 


i . 

^ i . 


Cirro-stiati. 

Cumulo-strati. 

Mfmbf. 
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[No, 7. 


^betract of the Besults of the Hourly Meteorological Olservatiom 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ in the 
month of July ^ 1853. 

Latitude 22® 33' 1" North, Longitude 88® 20' 34" East. 



ight of 
omeier 
Faht. 

Range of the Barometer. 

a u- 

9 9 

CO W 

■ 

Range of the Tem. 
perature. 

Date. 

Kp?. 
c 3j 

gais 

A 

Mai(. 

Min. 

Diff. 

« g 

J H 

Nr. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff, 


Inches, 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

1 

29.468 

29.508 

29.398 

O.ilO 

84.5 

89.9 

77.4 

12.5 

2 

.467 

.536 

.425 

.111 

83.6 

89.2 

76.4 

12.8 

3 

4 

Sunday. 

.523 

,570 

.444 

.132 

84.8 

89.5 

77.0 

12.5 

5 

.496 

.537 

.426 

.111 

85.7 

91.2 

77.8 

13.4 

6 

.500 

.540 

.441 

.099 

85.2 

91.8 

78.0 

13.8 

7 

.510 

.554 

.463 

.091 

82.8 

91.7 

77.5 

14.2 

8 

.487 

.542 

.426 

.116 

84.5 

89.2 

78.2 

110 

9 

.429 

.482 

.358 

.124 

83.7 

87.0 

75.5 

12.1 

10 

11 

Sunday. 

.304 

.345 

.236 

.109 

>) 

83.9 

89.4 

75.0 

14.4 

12 

,318 

.412 

.258 

.154 

82.8 

85.9 

77.0 

9.9 

13 

.425 

,493 

.383 1 

.110 

80.7 

84. U 

76.1 

7.9 

14 

.452 

.510 

.395 1 

.115 

83 6 

91.2 

75.9 

15.3 

15 

.407 

.473 

.335 

.138 

83.5 

91.0 

73.2 

17.8 

16 

.376 

.463 

.327 

.136 

82.4 

86.7 

•• 

.. 

17 

18 

Sunday. 

,513 

.555 

.448 

.107 

84,2 

89.8 

75.0 

14.8 

19 

.459 

.528 

.371 

.157 

84.4 

91.0 

76.0 

15.0 

20 

.411 

.456 

.359 

.097 

85.7 

91.5 

78.3 

13.2 

21 

.416 

.460 

.360 

.100 

85.5 

90.1 

79.2 

10.9 

22 

.411 

.491 

.343 

.148 

84.5 

89.8 

78 0 

ll.H 

23 

,531 

.604 

.468 

.136 

84.9 

90.0 

77.7 

12.3 

24 

25 

Sunday, 

.495 

.536 

.434 

.102 

86.6 

90.6 

80.2 

10.4 

26 

.557 

.639 

.474 

.105 

82 3 

85.5 

79.0 

65 

27 

.575 

.624 

.517 

.107 

83.6 

88.9 

75.7 

13.2 

28 

.557 

.615 

.483 

.132 

85.6 

91.2 

78.6 

12.6 

29 

.575 

.640 

.521 

.119 

85.2 

90.5 

77.8 

12.7 

30 

.562 

.606 

.513 

.093 

82.6 

85.0 

77.7 

7.3 

31 

Sunday. 
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Abstract of the Mesults of the Hourly Meteorological Olserm^. 
taken at the Surveyor General's Ojice, Calcutta, in the ^ 
month of July, (Continued.) 


Date. 

1 1 

t Mean Wet Bulb Ther- | 
mometer. ; 

• 

•iS 

O 

> 

o 

■§ 

3 

PQ 

k. 

p 

Computed Dew Point. 

i 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean Weight of Vapour ! 
in a cubic foot of air. | 

Additional weight of Va- 
pour required for com- * 
plete saturation. i 

1 

Mean degree of Hu mi- I 
dity complete satura- 
tion being unity. j 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Incl^s. 

T. gr. 

T. gr. 


1 

81.1 

3.4 

79.9 

4.6 

0.999 

10.67 

1.68 

0.864 

2 

80.9 

2.7 

80.0 

3.6 

1.000 

10.72 

1.31 

.891 

3 

Sunday, 








4 

81.6 

3.2 

80.5 

4,3 

1.017 

10.89 

1.57 

.874 

5 

81.5 

4.2 

80.1 

5.6 

1.003 

10.71 

2.09 

.837 

6 

81.8 

3.4 

80,6 

4.6 

1.022 

10.90 

1.71 

.864 

7 

81.0 

1,8 

80.4 

2.4 

1.014 

10.90 

0,85 

.928 

8 

81.4 

3.1 

80.3 

4.2 

1.012 

10.82 

1.53 

.876 

9 

81.0 

2.7 

80.1 

3.6 

1.004 

10.75 

1.32 

.89U 

10 

Sunday, 

• 







11 

81.0 

2.9 

80,0 

3.9 

1.002 

10.72 

1.41 

.881 

12 

80.0 

2.8 

79.0 

38 

0.970 

10.42 

l.:^3 

.887 

13 

79 4 

1.3 

79.0 

1.7 

0.969 

10.46 

0.58 

.947 

14 

80.1 

3.5 

78.9 

4.7 

0.960 

10.37 

1.66 

.862 

15 

79.8 

3.7 

78.5 

5.0 

0.954 

10.25 

1.75 

.854 

16 

80.3 

2.1 

79.6 

2.8 

0.988 

10.63 

0.98 

.916 

17 

Sunday, 








18 

79.6 

4.6 

77.9 

6.3 

0 938 

10.04 

2.20 

.820 

19 

80.5 

3.9 

79.1 

5.3 

0.973 

10.42 

1.89 

.846 

20 

81.9 

3.8 

80.6 

5.1 

1,021 

10 90 

1.90 

.852 

21 

81.8 

3.7 

80.6 

4.9 

1.019 

10.90 

1.82 

.857 

22 

81.5 

3.0 

80.5 

4.0 

1.017 

10.89 

1.46 

.882 

23 

81.6 

3.3 

80.5 

4.4 

1.016 

10.89 

1.60 

.872 

24 

Sunday. 








25 

net 

82.6 

4.0 

81.3 

5.3 

1.042 

11.13 

2.01 

.847 


80.3 

2.0 

79.6 

2.7 

0.989 

10.63 

0.95 

.918 

^7 

9fl 

80.4 

3.2 

79.3 

4.3 

0.978 

10.51 

1.52 

.874 

9Q 

81,5 

4.1 

80.1 

5.5 

1.004 

10.71 

2.05 

.839 


81.0 

4.2 

79.5 

5.7 

0.987 

10.53 

2.08 

.835 


79.6 

3.0 

78.5 

4.1 

0.955 

10.27 

1.41 

.879 


Sunday. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observation^ 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ in the 
month of July ^ 1853 — (Continued,): 


General aspect of the Sky, 


VP XIIV* « 

1 104.0 .. S. E. or E. S. E. Cloudy with occasional drizzling. Cloud- 

less from 9 P. M. to 11 p. m. 

2 102.2 0.75 S. E. or S. Cloudless till 1 a. m. Cloudy and occa. 

sionally raining. 



Prevailing direction 

Rain 

of the Wind. 


3 Sunday. 

4 106.0 0.52 S. or S. E. 

5 115,0 .. Ditto. 

6 112.0 .. N. E. orS. II. 

7 .... 0.88 S. 

8 ••.. . Ditto. 

9 0.44 S. or calm. 


Cloudy with occasional drizzling. Cloud- 
less from 8 p. m. to 11 p. m. 

Cloudy with little thundering and driz- 
zling at 1 p. M. 

Nearly cloudy the whole day. 

Overcast or cloudyand constantly drizzling. 
Overcast or cloudy. 

Overcast with constant drizzling before sun. 


10 Sunday, 

11 .... 


2.92 

0.24 Calm or N. E. Overcast with occasional drizzling. 

0.19 S. E. Cloudy and also I aining between 12 &2p.m. 

1.34 N. E. Cloudy and constantly drizzling. 

. . S. E. or S. W. Scattered \ i or i or ^ i till 6 p. m. over- 

[N. cast with rain and drizzling afterwards. 
1.09 Calm orN. N. E, or Cloudy and rainingnbetween 5 & 6 i\ m. 

0.46 E, Cloudy with occasional drizzling also over- 
cast and raining at 5 10 a. m. 


17 Sunday, 

18 .... 

19 .... 

20 .... 

21 .... 


0.36 E, or S. 

0.08 E. or S. S. E. 

.. E. or N. E. or S. E. 
.. E. orN. E. , 

.. N. N. E. orN. E. ' 
0.42 S. S. E. Of S. 


Cloudy, 

Cloudy with occasional drizzling. 

Cloudy or scattered \ i or i or i. 
Scattered \ i till 5 a. m. Cloudy after- 
wards, also drizzling at 1 p. M. 

Cloudy and also rain between 8 & 10 P. m. 
Cloudy and constantly raining. 


24 Sunday. 

25 .... 


.. S. or S. W, or S. E. Scattered ^-itill 7 a,m. Cloudy afterwards. 
1.47 S, E. or S. W. Cloudy and constantly raining or drizzling. 

1.49 S. E. or S. W, or Scattered ^ i or cloudy with occasional 
N. W. or calm. drizzling before sunrise also rain at 2 p.m. 
.. Calm or S, W. or S. Cloudy and also drizzling at midnight and 
3 P. M. and raining at Up. m. 

• • Calm or S. W, Cloudy and drizzling at 4 & 8 p. m. 

0.11 S. W. or S. Scattered \i or '^i or ^^i till 5 A. M. Cloudy 

with occasional drizzling afterwards. 


Sunday, 
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of the Bourl, Me,e„hp„, 
taken at the^ Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, in the 
month of August, 1853. 

Latitude 220 ‘33' ^ North. Longitude 880 2O' 34" East. 



0 « 

..s 8 

Range of the Barometer. 

.0 . 

Range of the Tern. 


tiO 0 ^ 

« « « 





PQ 

~ ►.a 


perature. 

Date. 

NN ^ 0 

S 09 CM 

CO 




U* 0 

Q a 





C 0) 
eo 

U 4-1 0] 

S 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

e " 

S r? 
^ H 

s 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches* 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

29.571 

.591 

.611 

s61l 

.610 

.574 

29.618 

.614 

.659 

.66.1 

.660 

.626 

29.514 

.528 

.557 

.559 

.546 

.514 

0.104 

.116 

.102 

.104 

.114 

.112 

83.5 
83.4 
86.3 
85 4 
83.8 

8.1.5 

88.7 

92.1 

92.7 

92.0 

90.0 

87.8 

75.9 

75.9 

75.8 

78.2 

78.0 

74.5 

12.8 

16.2 

16.9 

13.8 

12.0 

13.3 

7 

Sunday. 








8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

.58,3 

.616 

.645 

.706 

.763 

.720 

.640 

..668 

.698 

.779 

.817 

.793 

.527 

.561 

.597 

.659 

.703 

.647 

.113 

.107 

.101 

.120 

.114 

.146 

81.5 

82.9 

83.8 

81.7 

83.2 

I 85.1 

83.1 

90.0 

90.0 
83 6 

88.0 
90.5 

77.3 

75.9 
77.0 

76.9 
75.5 
76.9 

5.8 . 
14.1 
13.0 
6.7 

12.5 

13.6 

14 

Sunday, 








15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

.632 

.659 

.740 

.761 

.669 

.578 

.682 

.734 

.791 

.839 

.741 

.641 

.558 

.608 

.692 

.683 

.574 

.506 

,124 

.126 

.099 

.156 

.167 

.135 

80.5 
81.8 
81.3 

83.5 

85.5 
84.9 

86.0 

86.0 

85.3 

89.5 

92.2 

90.7 

74.0 

75.5 

75.0 
73.3 

77.5 

79.0 

12.0 

10.5 

10.3 

16.2 

14.7 

11.7 

21 

Sunday, 








22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

.570 

.586 

.642 

.659 

.605 

.575 

.611 

.650 

.697 

.710 

.653 

.632 

.510 

.541 

.595 

.599 

.540 

.514 

.101 

.109 

.102 

.III 

.113 

.118 

83.5 

82.4 

84.4 
83.3 
83.0 

80.6 

90.0 

88.5 

90.4 

87.0 

87.0 

82.8 

76.7 

76.4 

76.3 

77.9 

77.2 

75.0 

13.3 

12.1 

14.1 

9.1 

9.8 

7.8 

28 

Sunday, 








29 

30 

.613 

.623 

.669 

.559 

.110 

83.9 

89.7 

75.2 

14.5 


,620 

.693 

.673 

.541 

.547 

•152 

.126 

84.4 

84.7 

89.5 

89.2 

77.0 

77.2 

12.5 • 

12 0 
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[No.r. 


of the JResults of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Qfiee, Calcutta, in the 
month of .August, 1853 — Continued. 


late. 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermo- 
meter. 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
I Point, 

Mean Elastic force o 
Vapour. 

, Mean Weight of Vapou 
in a cubic foot of air. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

1. gr. 

1 

79.9 

3 6 

78.C 

4.9 

0.958 

10.28 

2 

80.1 

3.3 

78.9 

4.5 

0.968 

10.37 

3 

81.5 

4.8 

79.8 

0.5 

0.996 

10.60 

4 

81.4 

4.0 

80. 0 

5.4 

1 .002 

10.70 

5 

80.7 

3.1 

79.6 

4.2 

0.989 

10.60 

6 

80.7 

2.8 

79.7 

38 

0.993 

10.03 

7 

3 

Sunday, 

79.2 

2.3 

78.3 

3.2 

0.950 

10.22 

9 

80.2 

2.7 

79.3 

3.0 

0.978 

1,0.51 

10 

80. G 

3.2 

79.5 

4.3 

0.985 

10.57 

11 

79.4 

2 3 

78.6 

3.1 

0.957 

10.32 

12 

80.5 

2.7 

79.5 

3 7 

0.987 

10.57 

13 

81.1 

4.0 

79 7 

5.4 

0.992 

10.61 

14 

Sunday, 

78.4 

2 1 

77.6 

2.9 

0.928 

10.01 

10 

79.5 

2.3 

78 7 

3.1 

0.960 

10.35 

17 

79.4 

1.9 

78.7 

2.0 

0.902 

10 35 

18 

80 3 

3.2 

79.2 

4.3 

0.975 

10.48 

19 

81.7 

3.8 

80.4 

5.1 

1.014 

10.83 

20 

81.8 

3.1 

80.7 

4.2 

1.025 

10-95 

21 

22 

Sunday. 

80.3 

3.2 

79.2 

4.3 

0.975 

10.48 

23 

80 3 

2 1 

79.5 

2.9 

0.987 

10.60 

24 

80.8 

3.G 

79.5 

4.9 

0.987 

10.55 

25 

81.0 

2 3 

80.2 

3.1 

1.008 

10.81 

26 

80.5 

2.5 

79 6 

3.4 

0.989 

10.63 

27 

79.3 

1.3 

78.8 

1.8 

0.964 

10.40 

28 

29 

Sunday 

80.9 

3.0 

79.8 

4.1 

0.996 

10.66 

30 

80.8 

3.6 

79.5 

4 9 

0.987 

10.55 

;n 

80.9 

3.8 

79.5 

5.2 

0 987 

10.55 


ta 


5*2 c 
.SP-TS 2 
QJ <L) 

^ rpi fcj 

«5 * 

C u, « 
O u 4) 


r3 0 
2 2 
33 - 


T. gr. 

1.72 

L.VJ 

2.42 

1.98 

1.59 

1.37 


1.00 

1.28 

1.53 

1.05 

1.32 

1.90 


0.97 

1.05 

0.S9 

1..52 

1.89 

1.54 


1.52 
1.0 1 
1.76 
1.12 
1.19 
0.01 


1.47 

1.70 

1.87 


V “ 

s ^ 
3 ^ 

U S 


0.857 

.807 

.814 

.844 

.876 

.886 


.904 

.891 

.874 

.908 

.889 

.844 


.912 

.908 

.921 

.873 

.851 

.877 


.873 

.913 

.857 

.9l'0 

.899 

.945 


.879 

.857 

.849 
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jlbstract of the Eesults of the Hourly Meteorological Observatiotm 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, in the 

month of August, 1853 — (Continued.) ' " ' 


0^' 

d 

P 

Max. Solar 
radiatiou. 

Rain. 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 

- 





0 

Inc. 

• 

1 

• • • • 

•• 

S.E.orS. W. orW. 
or calm. 

2 

■ t •• 

•• 

Calm or N. E. or W. 
S. W. or S. or N. 

3 


0.30 

Calm or W. or S. 

4 


•• 

N. or W. 

5 

.. •• 

.. 

Calm or S. W. 

6 

7 

Sunday, 

0.75 

Calm or S. or S. E. j 

B 

0.4G 

S.E.orcaIrnorN. W. 

9 

.... 

0.23 

Calm or S. W. or W. 
or S. E. 

10 


0.68 

S. E. 

11 

.... 

0.29 

! S. E. or S. 

12 


0.25 

S. 

l.i 

• • • • 

. , 

Calm or S. 

14 

Sunday, 

5.51- 

S. or S. E. or N. W. 

U 

# * 

16 

.... 

0.41 

S. t)r calm. 

[high at 1 P. M. 

17 

« • • • 

0.23 

S. or S. E. blowing 

18 

• • • • 

0.34 

S. E. or S. 

19 

1 , , g , 

, , 

S. 

20 

1 no.o 

•• 

S. or S. W. 

21 

Sunday. 

0.35 


2‘i 

1 95 5 

0.60 

S. E. 


1 109.0 

0.75 

S. E. or E. 

2^ 

1 10C.2 

0.32 

! E. or S. E, 

2[ 

) 105.0 

•• 

S. orE. or S. S. E. 

2( 

j .... 


S. E. 

2i 

21 

i .... 

i Sunday. 

lV7^ 

1 S. E. or Calm. 

2! 

S 102.5 

0.14 

1 S. E. or E. 

3i 

0 104.0 

•• 

E. or S. E. 

3 

1 105.2 

0.0< 

) Ditto. 


General aspect of the Sky. 


Cloudy. 

Overcast with rain. 

[or i till 7 P. M, Cloudless afterwards. 
Cloudy till 8 a. m. Scattered i or i 
Cloudless till 2 A. M. Cloudy or scattered 
^ i afterwards also rainiui^ at 7 P. M. 
Cloudy and also dnzzling from 4 p, m. to 
6 P. M. [4 A. M. 

Cloudy aud also drizzling or raining till 
[till whole day. 
Cloudy or overcast also raining or drizzling 
Cloudy and also drizzling till 6 A. m. 

[zling occasionally. 
Cloudy or scattered '^i or i also driz. 
Cloudy and constantly drizzling, also smart 
shower of rain between 8 & 9 a. m. and 
8 & 9 P, M. 

Cloudy and occasionally drizzling. 
Cloudless till 7 A. M. Scattered i or 
aftei wards. [zling. 

Overcast or cloudy with constantly driilt 
Overcast or cloudywitli constantly dnzzling, 
also u shower of rain from 6 to 8 a. m. 
Overcast or cloudy with constant diizzling. 
Scattei ed ^ i or ^ 1 or cloudy with constant 
Scattered \ i or V\ i or ^ i. [drizzling. 
Scattered ^i till 3 P. M. Cloudy with 
dnzzling afterwards and a shower of rain 
between 4 & 5 P. m. [7i p, m. 

Cloudy and also laining at 10 A. M. and 
Scattered \| or ^i or Vi i till noon, cloudy 
and raining and thundering afterwards. 
Scattered \ i or i. 

Scattered ^ i or ^ i or V\ i till 10 A. M. 
Cloudy with occasional dnzzling after- 
ward>, a shower ot lain between 9& 10 A. M. 
Cloudy aud drizzling occasionally. 

Cloudy and constantly dnzzling. 

Cloudless till 4 a. m. overcast or scattered 
^ I till 7 P. M. Cloudless afterwards, also 
little rain at 3 P. m. 

Scattered i or \ i or ^ i or cloudy till 
7 A. M. Cloudless afterwards. Also little 
rain at 1 & 4 p. m. 

Cloudless till 2 A. M. Cloudy with little 
thundg. till 7 P. M. Cloudless aiterwards. 
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^bstract of the Besults of the Hourly Meteorologieal Olsenations 
' taken at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcffita, in the 
month of September, 1853. 

Latitude 22° 33' 1" North. Longitude 88° '20' 34" East. 


Date. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


o u 

a 'S 
•- OfS 

(U I- ^ 

^ o 


a ^ 

2 


CO 


Inches. 

29.645 

29.610 

29.608 

Sunday, 

29.660 

29.596 

29.574 

29.685 

29.636 
29,614 

Sunday, 

29.606 

29.637 
29.695 
29.721 
29.721 
29.734 

Sunday, 

29.758 

29.750 

29.718 

29.697 

29.691 

29.671 

Sunday, 

29.605 

29.564 

29.600 

29.661 

29.693 


Range of the Barometer. 

>- 

w (U 
§ _ 

Max. 

Min.. 

Diff. 

Q a 

c| 

* 5 

<4 

Inches. 

liicbea. 

Inches. 

0 . 

29.714 

29.567 

0.147 

84.0 

.667 

.530 

.137 

84.3 

.661 

.555 

.106 

83.8 

.720 

.596 

.124 

84 fi 

.645 

.533 

.112 

84.5 

.632 

.511 

.121 

84.8 

.649 

.523 

.120 

80.0 

.694 

.570 

.124 

81.0 1 

.672 

.533 

.137 

83.8 • 

.666 

.544 

.122 

84.3 

.698 

.588 

.110 

85.8 

.748 

.646 

.102 

86.1 

.783 

.654 

.129 

86.6 

.789 

.638 

.151 

86.7 

.798 

.646^ 

.152 

85.1 

.804 

.674 

.130 

82.4 

.817 

.665 

.152 

84.5 

.788 

.642 

.146 

86.1 

.760 

.628 

.132 

87.4 

.762 

.615 

.147 

87.1 

.726 

.606 

.120 

86.0 

.668 

.534 

.134 

80.1 

.608 

.517 

.091 

78.8 

.662 

.536 

,126 

79.8 

.730 

.610 

.120 

82.5 

.762 

.630 

.132 

84.3 


Range of the Tem. 
perature. 


Max. 


Min. 


89.0 

91.0 
87.5 


88.5 

88.0 

88.4 
82.0 

84.6 

89.4 


89.2 

92.0 

91.7 

92 0 
92.6 

93 4 


86.3 

91.0 
92.9 
93.5 

93.0 
91-3 


86.0 
79 9 

84.0 

88.0 
90.0 


77.9 

77.3 

77.6 


78.4 

79.4 
79 5 
75.8 
75.6 
75.0 


77 0 
77.5 
77.9 
83.0 
79.4 


73.6 
76 2 

77.5 

79.6 

79.8 

79.9 


74.9 

73.8 
74.3 
74.0 

75.9 


Diff. 


11.1 

137 

9.9 


10.1 

8.f) 

8.9 

6.2 

9.0 

14.4 


12.2 

14.5 

13.8 

9.0 

13.2 


12.7 
14 8 

15.4 
13.9 
13.2 

11.4 


11.1 

6.1 

9.7 

14 0 

14.1 
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Abstract of the Results of the Sourly Meteorological Observatm 
taken at the^ Surveyor OeneraVs Offiee, Calcutta, in the 
month of September, l^^^~(Continued.) 
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[No. 7, 


y^stract of the Besults 6f the Hourly Meteorological Observation^ 
' . taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office, Calcutta, in the 

month of September, 1853 — (Continued,) 


V 

0 

Max. Solar 
radiation 

Rain. 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 


0 

Inc. 


1 

107.0 

.. 

S. E. or E. or N. E. 

2 

111 0 

•• 

E. or N. E. or S. E. 

3 

101.0 

041 

E or S. E. 

4 

Sunday, 



5 

105.8 

0.36 

Calm or S. 

6 



Calm or S. 

7 

• • 

, , 

S. sharp at 3 a. m. 

8 

• • 

1.92 

S, or S. W. 

9 

• • 

• • 

S. or calm. 

10 

98.0 

0.47 

S, or S. W. or W. 

11 

Sunday, 



12 

. , 

, , 

W. or S. 

'13 

105.0 


8. or W. or calm. 

14 

104.3 


S. W. or calm. 

15 

111.8 

• • 

S. or S. S. W. 

16 

107.0 


S. 

17| 

108.0 

•* 

S. or S. W. 

18 

Sunday. 

0.70 


19 

104.4 

0.95 

Calm or S. 

20 

101.0 

• • 

S. or W. or calm. 

21 

117.5 

• • 

S. W. or N. W. 01 




W. or calm. 

22 

102.0 

•• 

Calm or N. W. 

23 

102.2 


Calm or N. E, oi 




N. W. 

24 

113.5 


Calm or S. or N, E. 




or E. or S, E. 

25 

1 Sunday, 



26 


1.42 

N. E. or E. N. E. 

27 

• • 

1.85 

E. 

28 

t • • 

0.70 

'E. 

29 

1 96.0 

0.37 

E. or S. E. or S. 

3C 

1 107.4 

• • 

S. E. or E. 


General asp^ect of the Sky. 


Cloudless till 3 A. m. scnttered i and 
- i till 9 P. M. Cloudless afterwards. 
Cloudless till 2 A. M. scattered \ i or V i 
or i till 2, P. M. cloudy and rainy till 
8 p. M. Cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudy, raining occasionally till 7. p. m, 
Cloudless afterwards. 


Cloudy. 

Ditto [6 p. M. and raining at 11 p. m. 
Overcast or cloudy, also drizzling at 5 and 
Overcast, raining or drizzling, nearly the 
whole day. 

Overcast and also drizzling till 8 am. 

also a shower of rain between 5 and 6 p. vi, 
Cloudy. 


Cloudy, 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy, • 

Cloudy or scattered i and i. 
Scattered i or \ i or V\ i or overcast. 
Overcast or cloudy ; also raining or driz- 
zling after 8 r. m. 

Overcast or cloudy also raining between 2 
Cloudy or scattered i or i, [and 3 p. m- 
Cloudless or scattered ^ i. 

Cloudless till 3 a. m. afterwards scattered 
j N— i or i or \ i or cloudy. 

[Scattered \ i till 7 A. m. cloudy or scatter- 
ed ^ i, afterwards also diizzlmg at 5 
P, M. 

'Scattered \ i or ^ i or i or i- 


Overcast and drizzling or raining. 
Overcast and drizzling or raining. 
Overcast and raining or drizzling 
Cloudy or scattered ^ i also laining 
A. M. afterwards occasionally dnzzi'as*^ 
Cloudless, or scattered \ i or ^ t nr 


\ i Cirri, ^ i Cumuli, — i Strati, Vn i Cirro curaulo, 
strati, i Nimbi. 


. i Cirro strati, 


- 1 Cumuli 
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Abstract of the Besults of the Mowrly Meteorological Obscrvatiom 
taken, at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office, Calcutta, in the 
month of October, 1853 , 

Latitude 22® is' 1" North. Longitude 88o 20' 34" East 



iight of 
rometer 
Faht. 

Range of the Barometer. 

XJ . 

Range of the Tem- 
perature. 

Date. 

KtSa 

a «« 
eB ^ -w 
o; e8 

Max. 

Min, 

Diff. 

C 0 

Sh 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

1 

Inches. 

29.082 

Inches, 

29.751 

Inches. 

29.619 

1 

Inches. 

0.132 

0 

83.8 

0 

87.3 

0 

77.5 

0 

9.8 

2 

3 

Sunday, 

.672 

.ni 

.604 

.133 

84,3 

90 0 

73.9 

16.1 

4 

.065 

.717 

.594 

.123 

83.3 

87.5 

77.2 

10.3 

5 

.711 

.777 

.634 

.143 

78.4 

79 8 

73.2 

6 6 

6 

.771 

.831 

,716 

.115 

80.0 

86.5 

73.0 

13.5 

7 

.850 

.913 

.795 

.118 

79.6 

83.0 

71.0 

9.0 

8 

.909 

.979 

.853 

.126 

82.8 

88.1 

74.6 

13.5 

9 

10 

Sunday. 

.872 

•934 

.816 

.118 

8,5.1 

90.7 

77.4 

• 

13.3 

11 

.857 

.916 

.805 

.111 ' 

82.8 

88.0 

75.0 

13.0 

12 

.851 

.923 

.800 

.123 

81.4 

87 1 

71.9 

15.5 

13 

•849 

.915 

.788 

.127 

82.1 

88 9 

73.6 

15.3 

14 

.873 

.942 

.829 

.113 

82.6 

88.6 

73.3 

15.3 

15 

.901 

.977 

.855 

.122 

82.1 

88.4 

73.4 

15.0 

16 

17 

Sunday, 

.914 

.979 

.868 

.111 

81.3 

85.0 

73.5 

11.5 

18 

19 

20 

21 

' 22 

.879 

.930 

.836 

.094 

81.2 

84.6 

76.0 

8.6 

.853 

.914 

.794 

.120 

81.7 

87.4 

73.2 

14.2 

.867 

.933 

.818 

.115 

81.6 

86.3 

73.9 

12 4 

.873 

.947 

.820 

.127 

79.2 

83.3 

70.0 

13 3 

*846 

.904 

.801 

.103 

79.2 

84.4 

72.0 

12.4 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

Sunday, 

.935 

30.005 

.880 

.125 

80.1 

87.0 

70.2 

16.8 

.926 

29.998 

.863 

.135 

79.4 

85.5 

70.0 

15.5 

.940 

30.015 

30.011 

.884 

.127 

79.1 

84.8 

70.0 

14.8 

.103 

.967 

.136 

79.8 

86.6 

70.0 

16 6 

.026 

.100 

.969 

.131 

80.4 

86.5 

71.7 

14 8 

29.999 

.082 

.936 

.146 

79.9 

86.6 

70.0 

16.6 

30 

31 

Sunday, 
_ .983 

.057 

.929 

.128 ‘ 

78.2 

86.2 

67.5 

18.7 


1 V 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observation 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ in the 
month of October^ 1853 — (Contintted.) 



u 

£ 

4^ 

0) 

► 

4.* 

.s 

*o 

t 

4> 

Q 

« 

o 

c force of 

r 5 .is 

O C0 

CO ^ 

44 **-• 

;ight of Va- 
xd for com- 
ation. 

S 3 

»M U ■“ 

Date. 


1 

Q 



i.2 

St’S S 

73 .Q 

c ^5 


a 

(d o 

CQ 

o 

.<-> 

a 

P4 

jO 

^3 . 

« 3 

.2 »: 

^ o 

P «8 

g " 

immi rj4 4^ 

sS ^ A 

a ^ 

•s 


S 5 

S 

u. 

Q 

s 

o 

O 

fi 

SP- 

IS 

s.a 

2 

5 04 a. 

eo .2 

s 


0 

o 

( 

o 

0 

Inches. 

•T. nr. 

T. gr. 


1 

80.2 

3.6 

78.9 

4.9 

0.967 

10.37 

1.73 

0.857 

2 

Sunday, 




0.962 

10.29 



3 

80.2 

4.1 

78.7 

5.6 

1.99 

.833 

4 

79.4 

3.9 

78.0 

5.3 

0.939 

10.09 

1.84 

.846 

5 

76.4 

2.0 

75.6 

2.8 

0,870 

9.42 

0.89 

.914 

6 

77.5 

2.5 

76.5 

3.5 

0.897 

9 67 

1.14 

.895 

7 

78.3 

1.3 

77.8 

1.8 

0.934 

10.09 

0 60 

.944 

8 

80.0 

2.8 

79.0 

3.8 

0.969 

10.42 

1.33 

.837 

9 

10 

Sunday, 

80,8 

4.3 

. 79.3 

6.8 

0.978 

1(J.46 

2.11 

.832 

11 

76.8 

6.0 

74.4 

8.4 

0.837 

9.00 

2 75 

.7G6 

12 

75.5 

5.9 

73.0 

8.4 

0.801 

8 62 

2.65 

.705 

13 

76.6 

5.5 

74.4 

7.7 

0.837 

9.00 

2.51 

.782 

14 

76 2 

6.4 

73.5 

9.1 

0.815 

8 74 

2.94 

.748 

15 

75.7 

6.4 

73.0 

9.1 

0.801 

8.60 

2.91 

.747 

16 

Sunday, 






2.42 

.785 

17 

75.9 

5.4 

73.7 

7.6 

0.818 

8.82 

18 

77 8 

3.4 

76.5 

4.7 

0.895 

9.65 

1.56 

.861 

19 

77 7 

4 0 

76 2 

5.5 

0.886 

9.54 

1.83 

•839 

20 

76.1 

5.5 

73.9 

7.7 

0.82.^ 

8.87 

2.47 

.782 

21 

73.1 

6.1 

70.3 

8.9 

0.731 

7.93 

2 63 

.751 

22 

73.2 

6.0 

70.5 

8.7 

0.738 

7.98 

2.58 

.750 

23 

24 

Sunday, 

73.4 

6.7 

70.4 

9.7 

0.735 

7 94 

2.90 

.732 

25 

73.1 

6.3 

70.2 

9.2 

0.732 

7 91 

2.71 

.745 

26 

72.3 

6.8 

69.1 

10.0 

0.706 

7.62 

2.91 

.724 

.734 

.738 

.680 

27 

73.2 

6.6 

70.2 

9.6 

0.731 

7.89 

2.86 

28 

73.8 

6 6 

70.9 

9.5 

0.747 

8.07 

2 87 

29 

71.8 

8,1 

67.9 

12.0 

0.679 

7.33 

3.45 

30 

31 

Sunday, i 
71.5 I 

6.7 

•68.3 

9.9 

0.687 

7.45 

2.80 

.72^ 
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« 

Abstract of the Results of the Eourhj Meteorolo(iical Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, in the 
month of October, (Continued.) 


Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 


General aspect of the Sky. 


0 

1 91.0 

2 Sunday. 

si 112.0 


9 Sunday. 

10 110.5 

11 106.0 
l:; 108.5 


Calm or S. W. Cloudy also di izzling between 7 and 1 1 p. m. 


E. or N. E. 


E. or N. E. or S. 

E. or S. 

E. or N. E. or S. E, 


Cloudless till 6 a.m. scattered Ai or cloudy 
aft^wards and also much lightning on 
o. W. side between 6 and 9 p. m. 
ScaUered \i or v_i or Aj overcast and 
raining ft 11 p. m. 

Cloudy and occasionally raining. 

Cloudy or overcast, raining occasionally. 


Calm or E. or S. W. Cloudy or scattered Ai or Nj or '^i. 


Calm or S. S. W. 

Calm or N. W. 
Calm or W. 


13 101,8 .. Ca|<n or N. W. 


U 109.7 
13 105.0 


Cloudless till 7 a. m. scattered till 5 
M. and cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless till 11 a. m. scattered ^i till 0 
r. M. and cloudless afterwards. , 

Cloudless till 8 a. m. scattered till 5 
p. M. and. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. [wards 

Cloudless till 7 a. m. scattered \i after- 


1^ 94.0 

19 106.0 
‘^9 102.0 


23 Sunday, 
21 lOl.O 
23 100.0 

26 105.9 
2' 113.0 
2« 111.5 
29 103.0 

36 Sunday, 
31 109.0 


N. W. or N. 


Scattered \-i or cloudy. 


o >40 /-I 1 .WT —I ciuuuy. 

. 2.42 Calm or N. or S. E. Cloudy, also raining at 7 P. M. 


N. or N. W. 
N. W, 


Scattered \i or or '^i. 

Cloudless till 6 a. m. scattered M or M 
till G p. M. cloudless afterwards. 
Scattered W till 8 a. m. cloudy afterwards. 
Cloudy, 


Calm or N. W, or W. Scattered or or cloudless. 

Calm or W. Scattered a i or v_ , till 4 p. cloudless 

aftei wards. 

„ Scattered or cloudless. [wards. 

Ca m or E, or S. W. Cluudless till 6 a. m. scattered i after- 

Calm or E. or N. E. Scattered or i, 

W. orN.W. [orN, Scattered \ i or ^ i. 


Calm or N. W. 


Cloudless. 



Meteorological Observations. 


[No. 7, 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Obsenatioru 
taken at the Surveyor OencraV a OJfce, Calcutta, in the 
month of November, 1853 . 


Latitude 22° 33' 1" North. Longitude 88° 20' 34" East. 


Date. 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 320 Faht. 

Range of the Barometer. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Range of the Teni. 
I'erafuie. 

Max. 

Min. 

Jt 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29.958 ' 

30.032 

29.892 

0.140 

78.1 

86.2 

68.0 

18 2 

2 

.900 

29.980 

.830 

.150 

78 6 

86.2 

68.3 

179 

3 

.867 

.947 

.820 

.127 

78.7 

86.0 

68 4 

17.G 

4 

.84H 

.919 

.782 

.137 

78.7 

86.9 

70.5 

16.4 

5 

.849 

.913 

.800 

.113 

79.3 

86.7 

69.4 

17,3 

6 

Sunday. 








7 

.885 

.957 

.818 

.139 

79.2 

86.2 

68.6 

17.6 

8 

.846 

.928 

.790 

.138 

79.0 

86.6 

69 4 

17.2 

9 

.853 

.912 

.800 

.112 

79.S .. 

87.6 

72.7 

149 

10 

.910 

.988 

.847 

.141 

80.1 

86.9 

72.G 

113 

11 

.935 

30.018 

.852 

.166 

77.3 

85.5 

66.7 

18.8 

12 

.865 

29.949 

.796 

.153 

76.6 

85.6 

64.9 

20.7 

13 

Sunday, 








14 

.941 

30.012 

.886 

.126 

78.0 

86.0 

67.5 

18.5 

15 

.939 

.030 

.877 

.153 

77.5 

86.5 

67.3 

19.2 

16 

.868 

29.946 

.801 

.145 

77.1 

86.5 

66.0 

20.5 

17 

.903 

.990 

.852 

.138 

78.4 

86.7 

72.8 

13.9 

18 

.919 

30.000 

.861 

.139 

77.9 

85.4 

67 8 

17.6 

19 

.933 

.017 

.882 

.135 

74.9 

83.0 

65.5 

17.5 

20 

Sunday, 








21 

.963 

.037 

.908 

.129 

69.1 

78.0 

58.0 

20.0 

22 

.969 

.050 

.902 

.148 

69.6 

79.2 

57.6 

21.6 

23 

.938 

.026 

.868 

.158 

70.3 

80.0 

58.4 

21.6 

24 

.934 

29.997 

.887 

.110 

71.2 

80.0 

60.0 

20.0 

25 

.935 

30.015 

.858 

.157 

71.5 

80 9 

59.7 

21.2 

26 

.918 

29.991 

.852 

.139 

71.6 

80.0 

60.4 

19.6 

27 

Sunday, 








28 

.922 

.991 

,868 

.123 

69.3 

79.3 

58.3 

21.0 

29 

.933 

30.007 

.868 

.139 

69.3 

80.7 

56.4 

24.3 

30 

.976 

.065 

.931 

.134 

i 70.4 

81.0 

57.7 

23.3 



1853 .], 



Ahtraet of tie Sesults of the ITourh Meteoroloni.nl ni. '. \ 

taken at the Sw^gar Oeneraf, OJiee, adLtta, 
month of Novemler, im~(Contimed.) 
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Meteorological Observations, [No. 7, 


Abstract of tie Results of tie Sourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at tie Surveyor OeneraT s Office^ Calcutta^ in tie 
montl of November^ 1853 — (Continued.) 


— 






o .2 

d 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 

General aspect of the Sky, 

a 

Q 

•s * 

s *• 

1 




0 

Inc. 



1 

108.0 


Calm or N. W. 

Cloudless till noon scattered i till 4 



p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

2 

108.0 


Ditto. 

Cloudless till 11 am. scattered or \i 



till 8 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

3 

102.0 


N. or N. W. 

Cloudless till 5 a. m. scattered \i till 7 



p, M. cloudless afterwards. 

4 

103.0 


Calm or N. W. 

Cloudless till noon scattered ^i till 7 p. m. 



cloudless afterwards. 

5 

108.0 


Culm or W.i 

Cloudless till 10 a. m. \i and till 4 



p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

6 

7 

Sunday. 

102.0 


Calm or S. W. 

Cloudless till 11 a. m. scattered '^i till 4 


p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

8 

102.0 

• • 

S. W. 

Cloudless. 

9 

105.0 

• « 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

10 

104.0 

• • 

S. w, or W. 

Ditto. 

1] 

100.0 


N. E. 

Ditto. 

12 

100.8 

• • 

N. or E. or S. 

Nearly cloudless. 

« 

13 

Sunday, 



• 

14 

104.0 

• • 

S. W. 

Cloudless. 

15 

16 

100.5 

101.5 

• • 

S. 

S. W. or S. 

Ditto, 

Cloudless and occasionally scattered '^i 



or '^i. 

17 

103.6 


S. 

Cloudy till 8 a. m. cloudless till 1 r. m. 



scattered i till 4 p. m. cloudless after- 
wards. 



18 

100.5 


Calm or N. E. or W. 

Cloudy nearly throughout the day. 

19 

103.0 

•• 

N. W. 

Nearly cloudless. 

20 

21 

Sunday. 

88.5 

• • 

Variable. 

Cloudless. 

22 

95.0 

• • 

N.W, orS.W. orW. 

Ditto. 

23 

93.8 

1 •• 

Calm or W. 

Ditto. 

24 

92.0 


W. 

Ditto. 

25 

26 

1 100.5 
i 93.4 

• • 

N. W. 

Calm orN. W. orW. 

, Scattered \ i or i or ^ i t'W 6 



cloudless afterwards. 

21 

' Sunday. 



Cloudless. 

2% 

1 92.0 


Calm or N. W. 

2S 

1 98.0 

• • 

W. or N. W. 

Ditto. 

36 

1 105.0 


Calm or N. N. W. 

Ditto. 






j^fetBOToloffical SdgistcT Jccpt at the Office of the Secretafy to Oovevn* 
merit N. W. P. Agra, for the Month of May, 1853 . 


Maximum pressure observed at 9.50 a. m. 


Date. 

Barometer. 

9 

Temperature. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 

AspAt of the Sky. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Direction of 
the Wind. 

1 

29.275 

87.0 

97.5 

80.5 


• # 

N. 

Clear, 

2 

29.293 

89 4 

94.5 

72 5 


• • 

N. 

Ditto. 

3 

29.273 

89.0 

94.1 

73.0 


• t 

W. 

Ditto, 

4 

29.273 

88.5 

92.2 

68.9 


• • 

w. 

Ditto. 

5 

29.235 

87.6 

93.0 

71.0 

• • 

• • 

w. 

Ditto. 

6 

29.309 

86 9 

93.2 

71.6 

• • 

• • 

W. 

Ditto. 

7 

29.365 

88.0 

94.0 

75.0 

• • 

• • 

s. 

Ditto, 

8 

29.307 

86.8 

93.5 

72.0 

« * 

• • 

N. 

Ditto. 

9 

29.203 

87.3 

94.0 

72 0 

• • 

• • 

W. 

^ in zenith. 

10 

29.189 

91.0 

97.5 

75.5 


• • 

S. E. 

Clear, 

11 

29.297 

89.5 

89,5 

79.4 

• • 

4 • 

N. 

all over. 

12 

29.223 

88.0 

88.0 

79.0 

• • 

• 4 

E. 

Hazy. 

13 

29 235 

89.5 

91.5 

71.5 

• • 

• • 

S. 

Clear, 

14 

29 279 

89.0 

91.8 

73.4 

• ♦ 

• • 

s. 

Ditto. 

13 

29.285 

86.0 

90.0 

72.0 

• • 

• • 

w. 

Ditto. 

16 

29 429 

86.6 

87.6 

71.9 

t • 

4 • 

N.w. 

Ditto. 

17 

29.409 

86.6 J 

88.9 

71.0 

t • 


W. 

Ditto, 

18 

29 325 

86,7 

90.2 

74.5 

• • 


W. 

Hazy. 

19 

29.357 

87.8 

91.0 

75.5 


t • 

W. 

Ditto. 

20 

29.335 

90 5 

93.8 

79.5 


• • 

w. 

^ scattered. 

21 

29.397 

88.0 

94.9 

76.0 

% • 

• 4 

w. 

Clear, 

22 

29.401 

89 0 

95 6 

78.5 

• • 

• • 

s.w. 

Ditto. 

23 

29.389 

90.5 

96.5 

80.4 

• • 

• 4 

W. 

^ few in zenith. 

24 

29.40,3 

90.9 

97.7 

81.0 

• • 

• 4 

w. 

Clear, 

25 

29.307' 

92.0 

98.9 

81.0 

a • 

• • 

N.w 

Hazy, 

. 26 

29-193 

90.8 

100.7 

80.5 

• • 

• 4 

w. 

Clear. 

27 

29-173 

879 

102.5 

84.5 

• # 

• 4 

w. 

Ditto. 

28 

29.205 

90.0 

100.0 

81.0 

• • 

• 4 

W. 

Ditto. 

29 

29.301 

90.8 

93.5 

77.0 

• • 


N. 

Hazy to N. 

30 

29-235 

90.0 

98.2 

79.0 

• V 


W. 

' Clear. 

31 

29-305 

90.8 

93 0 

77.0 

• • 


W. 

Ditto. 




94.1 

75.7 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• . ■ • 


Barometer Observations corrected for capillarity only. 


r \ Cirrus. 

I ^ Cirro-strati. 

Symbolsi ^ ^ Cumuli. 

I ^ Cumulo-strati. 

LV\- Nimbi or Nimbus. 

W. Muir, Secy, to Govt, N, W, P, 
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Meteorological Begister kept at Agra. 


[No. 7. 


^ Meteorological Begister kept at the Office of the Secretary to Govern^ 
inent N. W, P. Agra, for the Month of May, 1853. Latitude. 


Observations at apparent Noon. 


Date. 

Barometer. 

Temperature. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 

Aspect of the Sky. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

k 

Wet Bulb. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Direction or 
the Wind. 

1 

29.267 

88.5 

99.4 

82.0 


* • 

N. 

Clear. 

2 

29.269 

87.9 

96.8 

69.5 

• • 

• 

N. 

Ditto. 

3 

29.215 

88.5 

96.0 

69.0 

• • 

• • 

W. 

Ditto. 

4 

29.251 

88.0 

95 5 

74.0 

• • 

• • 

w. 

Ditto. 

5 

29.229 

87-8 

95.4 

73.9 

• • 


w. 

Ditto. 

G 

29.301 

87-5 

98.0 

71-5 

• • 

• • 

w. 

scattered. 

7 

29.335 

86 5 

99.9 

78.0 

• • 

• • 

w. 

Clear. 

8 

29.279 

88.0 

96.0 

73 8 

• • 

• • 

N. 

in zenith. 

9 

29-183 

87-0 

98.1 

78.0 

• • 

• • 

w. 

Clear, 

10 

29-153 

91-9 

101.0 

79-5 


• • 

S. E. 

Ditto. 

11 

29.279 

91-0 

95.0 

773 

• • 


N. 

\ in horizon to N.and E. 

• 12 

29.205 

90-0 

91.4 

77 5 

• » 

• • 

S. 

Hazy. 

13 

29-229 

90.4 

94.8 

71-5 

, . 


s. w. 

tcattered. 

14 

29-255 

84.9 

94.5 

73.8 


• • 

S. 

Clear, 

15 

29-239 

88 0 

92.0 

71-5 

• • 

• • 

W. 

Ditto. 

16 

29-405 

87.9 

91.9 

73-9 

• . 


N.W. 

Ditto. 

17 

29.3S7 

88.0 

93.5 

70.0 



w. 

Ditto. 

18 

29.319 

86.9 

92.8 

75.4 

,, 


w. 

all over. 

19 

29-341 

87.9 

92.1 

76.4 


• • 

W. 

Hazy. 

20 

29-305 

90.7 

97-8 

81.0 


. . 

W. 

^ scattered. 

21 

29-335 

88.8 

95.5 

77.5 

• • 


N.W. 

Clear. 

22 

29.375 

89 5 

98.2 

80.0 


• • 

s. w. 

Ditto. 

23 

29.335 

90.7 

100.9 

78.5 

* * 

• • 

N. 

^ scattered. 

24 

29.345 

90.5 

100.9 

82.4 

• « 

• • 

W. 

Clear. 

25 

29 279 

89.0 

104.2 

84.6 


• » 

N.W. 

Hazy, 

2G 

29-137 

88.9 

102.5 

81.8 


• • 

W. 

Clear. 

27 

29-149 

89-0 

105.0 

86.4 

• • 

• « 

w. 

Ditto. 

28 

29-177 

91.0 

102.9 

83.4 

• • 


W. 

Ditto. 

29 

29.277 

91.1 

97.5 

78.6 

• • 

• • 

N. 

Hazy in horizon. 

30 

29-205 

91.0 

99 5 

79.8 



W. 

Clear. 

31 

29-205 

^ 92.0 

97.5 

79.0 

•• 

• • 

W. 

Ditto. 

Mean. 

29.26t 

; 89.0 

97.3 

77.1 


• • 

•• 

.... 
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Meteorological Begister kept at the Office of the Secretary to Govern 
ment N. W. P, Agra, for the Month of May, 1853. 


Minimum pressure observed at 4 


P. M. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
h 
C 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Mean. 


B 

o 

u 


29 185 
29.165 
29.165 
29.155 
29.159 


29.217 89.1 


Temperature. 


L. 

0 

u 

s 

o 


90 Oi 
90.0 

90.0 

88.0 
86.6 


J9 255 
29.169 
29.071 


84.0 
89 0 
881 


< 

o 


Maximum and 
Minimum. 


29.079 91 2 


29 181 
29 063 
29.173 
29-179 
29 173 
29 315 
29 287 
29-245 
29-265 
29.257 


29*303l90.0 


91.2 

90.5 

86-5 

83.4| 

88 

8.3.0 
87.9| 

87.0 
88 5 
91.4 


29-293 

29-225 


29-245 91.8 


90.0 
91. 2i 


29.15.') 

29.085 

29.057 

29.145 

29.193, 

29.059 

29,105 

29.178 


89.9 
89.6i 

90.9 
90.2 
91.8 
91.8 
91.0 


89.1 


101.5 

99.5 

99.5 
99.3 

101.0 

102.1 

103.9 

102.6 

100.6 

100.0 

96.0 
95 6 
a7.o 

96.6 

9.1.6 
94.8 

97.0 
95.2 

93.0 

99.0 

100.4 

100.3 
1025 
103 5 
106.0 

99.6 

107.5 
90.5 

98.3 
101.0 
106.0 


99.5 


80.0 
70 5 

70.5 

75.0 
76 2 

77.0 

79.9 
790 
78 

80.0 

79.5 
79.0, 
74.01 

75.5 
73.0| 
75.5| 

76.6 

77.0 
77.5 

82.0 

82.9 
81. 9| 

78.0 

83.7 

85.01 
81 5 
86.0 
77.0| 
79.0 
79 9 
87.0, 


78.61 


100.0 

99.1 

99.1 

98.0 

99.0 
101.0 
102.0 
102 0 

99.1 
101 0 
95.5 

95.5 

96.6 

96.0 

94.0 

94.2 
960 
94.2 
94.0 

93. 8 

99.8 
99 9 I 

101.0 

103.0 

104.8 

100.9 

102.0 

107.0 
98.0 

100.0 
106.0 


0) 


99.3 83.5 


85.0 92.5 

82.5 90.8 

84.5 91.8 
82 0 90.0 

82.0 90.8 
82.0 91.5 
82.0 92.0 
81.8 91.9 

82.0 90 55 

88.5 94.75 

81.0 88 25 
82 0, 88.75 
82 0 89.3 
81.5: 88.75 
77.5' 85.75 
77.0' 85.6 
77.oi 86.5 

80.o! 87.4 

87.8 
91.05 

92.4 
92.35 
92.85 
94.0 

95.75 
94.45 

95.5 

98.75 
90 95 


81.6 
84. 5 
85. 0| 
84.81 

84.7 
85.0 

86.7 
88 . 0 | 
89.(1 
90 5 
83.9 


86-9 93 45 
87.0 96.5 


91.40 


Aspect of the 
Sky» 


Rain 


[S, 


Clear 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

^ in zenith 
Vv- to W. 
to N. 

Hrizy a few ' . 
^ I of sky 
^ scattered 
Clear 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto [of S 
scattered ^ 

^ scattered 
Clear 

^ few to N. 

scattered 
Clear 
Hazy 
Clear 
Ditto 
Drizzling 
Clear 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Gauges. 

3 Ft. 2 In, from 
the cToun<l_ 

Direction of I 
the Wind, j 


N. 


N. 

.. 

w. 

• • 

w. 

• • 

w. 


N.W, 


N. 


N. 


w. 

. , 

S. E. 

n.i2 

N. E. 


S. • 


W. 


s. w. 


w. 


N.W. 


N.W. 

. , 

s. 

. , 

w. 

. • 

w. 

, , 

N. 

, , 

w. 

, , 

N. 

• . 

w. 

, , 

w. 

, , 

w. 


w. 

• • 1 

5 . W. 

. , 

N. 

.. ] 

M.W. 

•• 

E. 

M2 

• • 
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Meteorologieal Register hept at Agra, 


[No. 7 


Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Oovern, 
ment JSF, W, P. Agraffior the Month of June ^ 1853. 


Maximum pressure observed at 9.50 a. m. 


Date. 

u 

07 

0) 

a 

o 

is 

9 

Temperature. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 

Aspeet of the Sky. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Direction of 
the Wind. 

1 

29.241 

94.0 

99.5 

‘"78.0 

• • 

% % 

N, 

. Clear 

2 

29.151 

90.0 

101.0 

79.5 

• • 

• • 

N. 

Ditto 

3 

29.143 

92.8 

105.8 

82.0 

• • 

• • 

W. 

Ditto 

4 

29.037 

91.5 

105.2 

72.5 

• e 

• • 

W. 

Ditto 

5 

29.067 

92.0 

105.0 

73.0 

• • 

• • 

w. 

Ditto 

6 

29.053 

91.0 

106.3 

69.5 

• • 

• • 

w. 

Ditto 

7 

29.077 

92.0 

106.U 

71.0 

• « 

• • 

N. 

Ditto 

8 

29.151 

93.0 

101.5 

71.0 

• • 


N. 

Ditto 

9 

29.057 

90.8 

106.2 

73.0 

• • 

• • 

N.W, 

Hazy 

10 

28.977 

91.0 

104.8 

81.0 

• • 

• • 

N. 

V\ scattered 

11 

29.051 

91.0 

105.0 

78.0 

• • 

• • 

N.W. 

^ in zenith 

12 

29,067 

92.0 

106.0 

79.5 

• • 

• • 

N. 

Hazy 

13 

29.137 

94.0 

105.0 

79.0 

• f 

• • 

N. 

Cbar 

14 

29.149 

91.0 

1062 

77.0 


• • 

N.W. 

Ditto 

15 

29.231 

94.0 

102.0 

80.0 


• • 

N. 

Hazy 

16 

129.279 

94.0 

93.8 

80.6 


e • 

N.W. 

Ditto 

17 

29.245 

96.5 

86.0 

80.0 


• • 

N. 

Vv. to N. 

18 

29,113 

93.0 

95.0 

79.6 


• • 

N. E 

^ scattered all over 

19 

29.149 

93.0 

87.5 

81.5 


» • 

N. B. 

Vv-to N. 

20 

29.109 

91.5 

89.4 

83.6 


• • 

E. 

all over 

21 

29.021 

89.9 

89.0 

81.6 

• • 

• • 

N. 

scattered 

22 

28.983 

91.5 

91.5 

82.0 

• • 


E. 

scattered all over 

23 

29.049 

92.1 

92.7 

81.6 

• a 

« • 

E. 

scattered 

24 

29.071 

92.5 

94.8 

82.0 

• • 

• • 

N. 

^ scattered 

25 

29.033 

92.0 

95.0 

83 9 

• • 

• • 

W. 

Clear 

26 

29.045 

92.0 

98.2 

81 5 



N.W. 

Hazy 

27 

29.133 

94.0 

95.5 

82.5 

• • 


E. 

^ scattered all over 

28 

29.055 

95.0 

97.5 

81.0 

• • 


E. 

scattered 

29 

29.053 

92.4 

92.4 

82.0 

• • 


N.W. 

V\ scattered 

30 

29.109 

85.0 

84.3 

80.4 

• • 

• • 

N. 

V\- all over 

Mean. 

29.101 

92.15 

98.27 

78.92 

• • 


•• 

• • • • 


Note. — The Dry Bulb and Maximum Register do not agree, the former always 
reads more than the latter the average difference is 1® G' but at times it is 
greater. 
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Meteorological Begieter kept at the Office of the Secretary to Oovcf%. 
fMnt mr. w. F. Agra, for the Month of June, 1853 . Latitudb. 


Observations at apparent Noon. 




Temperature. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 


0) 

fi 

Barometer. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 

a 

a 

3 

S 

• 

a 

a 

a 

‘5 

Direction of 
the Wind, f 

Aspect of the Sky. 

1 

1 

29.219 

91.5 

105.3 

82.9 

• # 

t • 

N. 

Clear 

2 

29.113 

91.5 

103.5 

80.5 



N. 


3 

29.103 

92.0 

108.7 

84.4 

• • 


W. 

Ditto 

4 

29.005 

90.4 

108.7 

73.4 



w. 

Ditto 

5 

29.009 

92.6 

108.2 

73.1 

• • 


w. 

Ditto 

C 

29 029 

91.0 

110.7 

70.5 

• « 


w. 

Ditto 

7 

29 061 

91.8 

109.2 

71.9 

• • 

♦ # 

N. 

Ditto 

8 

29.113 

92.9 

107.7 

71.0 



N. 

Ditto 

9 

29 031 

92.0 

110.5 

74.0 

• • 


N.W. 

Hazy 

^ scattered 

10 

28 905 

9L0 

104.0 

81.0 

• • 

♦ • 

N. 

11 

29 025 

91.0 

108.0 

79.2 



N.W. 

Hazy 

Ditto 

12 

29 025 

92.0 

1069 

80.5 

• • 


N. 

13 

29 115 

9.1.2* 

107.6 

79.0 

• # 


N, 

Clear 

14 

29 115 

94.0 

110.0 

790 



N. 

Ditto 

15 

29 181 

1 94.5 

105.0 

81.6 

• • 


N. 

Hazy 

Stormy 

Vwto N. 

16 

29 277 

91.0 

86.0 

77.5 

• s 

• • 

W. 

17 

29 229 

89.4 

89,3 

80.5 

• • 

• • 

N. 

18 

29.083 

93.9 

96.6 

80.5 

# • 

• 9 

N. E. 

^ scattered all over 

19 

29 105 

93.4 

92.4 

82.4 


• • 

N. K. 

^ to N. 

20 

29.089 

92.8 

90.0 

! 84.0 

I * * 

• • 

• « 

1 E. 

^ all over 

2l 

28.995 

90.8 

90.3 

82-4 

• • 


N. 

^ scattered 

22 

28.957 

93.0 

93.5 

81*5 

• • 

• • 

N. K. 

^ scattered all over 

23 

29.039 

94.0 

94.6 

80.9 


• • 

1 E* 

^ scattered 

24 

29.039 

92.5 

95.6 

839 



N. 

Ditto 

25 

29.005 

91.5 

96.9 

83.4 

• • 


W. 

Clear 

26 

29.019 

95.0 

100.8 

81.5 



N W. 

Hazy 

27 

29.101 

95.5 

97.8 

82.7 



E. 

^ scattered all over 

28 

28.995 

95.0 

98.7 

82.5 



E. 

scattered 

29 

29.085 

93.6* 

94.0 

81.1 



N.W. 

^ all over 

30 

20.089 

87.0 

87.2 

82.0 


, , 

N. B. 

Ditto 

— , 









Mean. 

29.104 

92.3 


79.6 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • •• 
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Mete(milogical Regiiter kept at Agrii. [No. 7. 


Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
menth N. W. R. Agra, for the Month of June, 1853. Lonoixudb. 


Miuimum pressure observed at 4 p. m. 


O 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

• 22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Mean. 


29.1231 

29.061 


29.005 96.0 


Temperature. 


96.0 

93.0 


28 929 
28-959 
28.965 
28.9951 
29.0051 
28.901 
28.887 
28«999 
28.891 
29.031 
29.035i 
29.077 
29.171 
29.125 

29 0131 
29.005 
28.995 
28.915 
28 . 903 ' 
28.973| 

28. 955' 

28.909 

28.975 

29.037 

28.945 

28,9^51 

29.019 


< 

o 


92.0 

94.0 
93.3 

94.0; 

92.0 

92.5 

90.5 

92.0 

93.0 

94.0 
94. 6| 

96.0 
90.2 

92.0 

95.5 

95.0 

91.0 

93.0 

93-0 

930 

92-0 

92.0 
97-01 
95-6 

95.5 
92.7 

88.5 


28 993 


108.0 

109.0 

109.0 
109.9 

110.0 
111.6 
112.0 
110.4 

113.0 

110.0 

105.0 

104.0 

111.0 
111.0 
106.0 

93.5 

93.4 

98.0 

92.0 

89.6 

93.0 

94.0 

95.5 

98.0 
99.4 

104.0 

93.9 
94.2 

91.0 

87.9 


St 

CQ 

Cl 


f 

85.5 

84.0 

82.5 

80.5 

74.5 

80.0 

73.0 

75.6 

75.0 

80.0 

79.0 

81.0 
79.5 
80.0 
82.0 
78.9 
79 6 


93.31101.9 


Maximum and 
Minimum. 


Rain 

Gauges. 

a 

0 

a 

a 

s 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Aspect of the 
Sky. 

3 Ft 2 In. from 
the ground. 

0 73 

c,-2 

U 4) 

5 

108.0 

90.0 

99.0 

Clear 


N. 

109.0 

91.5 

100.25 

Ditto 

. . 

N. 

109.0 

92.3 

100.65 

Ditto 

, , 

W. 

1092 

93.5 

101.35 

Ditto 


w. 

109.4 

91 4 

100.4 

Ditto 


w. 

1110 

91.3 

101.15 

Ditto 

• • 

w. 

111.3 

91.7 

101.5 

Ditto 

• • 

N. 

110.0 

90.5 

100.25 

Ditto 

• • 

w. 

1130 

96.5 

104.75 

Hazy 


N.W. 

109-6 

98.0 

103.8 

V> all over 

.. 

N. 

1090 

984 

103.7 

Hazy 


N.W, 

107.5 

99*0 

103.25 

V\- all over 

.. 

N. 

1098 

95.0 

102.4 

C\^\r 

.. 

N. 

111-0 

95.5 

103 25 

Hazy 


W. 

106.0 

97>0 

101'5 

Ditto 


N. 

98.5 

93.3 

95-9 

Wto N. 

o.’is 

N,W. 

83.9 

930 

88-45 

Ditto [over 

N, 

87.5 

97-0 

92-25 

A scattered all 

.. 

E. 

93.0 

85-9 

89-45 

Vc- all over 

1.02 

n.e. 

91.0 

84-& 

87-75 

Ditto [over 

.. 

N. 

1 92.8 

84 4 

88-6 

^ scattered all 

.. 

N. 

• 93.6 

86*6 

90.1 

V\- ditto 


N. K. 

N. 

W. 

W. 

. 95.0 

86 7 

9U.85 

scattered 


l 98.0 

90-3 

94.15 

Vv. scattered 


1 99.2 

90'6 

94 9 

Hazy 


1 103.4 

93- 6 

i 98 5 

Ditto [over 

•• 

N.W, 

) 94.0 

92-4 

1 93.2 

^ scattered all 

•• 

N.W, 

E. 

) 95.5 

89 t 

1 92.2E 

) W all over 

•• 

) 95.5 

85-( 

1 90.21 

) Vv. to S. & W. 

•* 

iN.W, 

) 92.4 

8M 

) 87.6! 

) Vv- all over 

1.05 

N, K, 

1 _ 

)5 102.5 

90.! 

) 96.7 

• • • • 

2.25 

1 

] 
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Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Qovernr 
ment N. W. P. Agra, for the Month of July, 1853 , 


Maximum pressure observed at 9.50 a. m. 


a 

Q 

Barometer. 

1 

29.077 

2 

29.069 

3 

29.135 

4 

29.133 

5 

29.029 

6 

29.025 

7 

29.101 

8 

29.069 

9 

29.033 

10 

28.943 

11 

29.011 

12 

29.015 

13 

29.057 

14 

29.069 

15 

29.123 

16 

29,129 

17 

29.1i9 

18 

29.165 

19 

29.13.) 

20 

29.043 

21 

29.067 

22 

29.135 

23 

29.157 

24 

29.167 

25 

29.083 

26 

29.105 

27 

29.151 

28 

29.117 

29 

29.185 

30 

29.145 

31 

29.105 

Mean. 

29.095 


• 

Temperature. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 

Aspect of the Sky, 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. | 

Direction of ' 
the Wind. \ 

89.0 

83.1 

84.0 




Cl 

c 

o 

87.7 

85.9 

82.9 



S. E 

^ all over 

89.9 

88.0 

84.0 



E. 

^ scattered 

89.5 

S'S.S 

83.6 



S. E. 

^ all over 

89.9 

88.6 

82.7 



S. £ 

^ all over 

86.1 

85.5 

82.6 



s.w. 

Ditto 

85.4 

83.5 

81.5 



S. R. 

Ditto 

87.0 

85.2 

82.8 



Lull. 

Ditto 

84 0 

83. 1 

79.9 



Do. 

Ditto 

86 2 

86.5 

80 5 



N.W. 

Ditto 

82 9 

79.0 

77 9 



N. 

Ditto 

88.0 

88.0 

83 8 



N. 

Ditto 

86 8 

86.0 

81.7 



E, 

^ m horizon 

87.9 

*88.3 

81.8 



E. 

scattered 

87.0 

86.6 

82.5 



N. E. 

^ scattered 

89.5 

91.1 

83 6 



w. 

Ditto 

89.0 

84.6 

82.0 

.. 


N.W. 

^ all over 

87.0 

85.6 

80.0 



N. 

Ditto 

84.7 

83.6 

79.4 



N.W. 

Ditto 

86.2 

87.4 

81.8 



w. 

^ scattered 

87.0 

87.8 

81.7 



w. 

Ditto 

86.0 

86.0 

82.9 



W. 

Ditto 

88.3 

85.4 

81 5 



S. E. 

Raining. 

86.5 

83.1 

80. 9 



N. 

^ all over 

82.0 

82.0 

80.4 



W. 

Raining. 

84.0 

83.7 

77*5 



s.w 

^ scattered 

83.1 

82.9 

77 5 



w. 

Hazy 

84.5 

85.0 

78.0 



N.W. 

Ditto 

85.0 

85.5 

78.4 



w. 

^ in zenith 

85,0 

86 3 

78.5 



w. 

Clear 

87.0 

87.5 

78.4 

•• 


N.W, 

Ditto 

86.5 

85.7 

81.1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.... 
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Meteorological Begieter hejgt at Agra, 


[No.' 


Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Qovern- 
merit N. W. P. Agra, for the Month of July, 1853. 


Observations at apparent Noon. 


a 

P 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


B 

o 

u 

cS 

PQ 


29.059 

29.051 

29.105 

29.085 

29.005 

29.O23I 

29.091 

29.023 

28.997 

28.931 

28.993| 

29.007 

29.039 

29.055 

29.113 

29.113 

29.147 

29.141 

29.115 

29.019 

29.053 

29.117 

29.125 

29.135 

29-073 

29.097 

29.143 

29.117 

29-165 

29.133 

29.089 


Mean. 


29.076 


K-~ 

Temperature. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 

Of Mercury, 

Of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 

Maximum. 

Minimum* 

Direction or 
the Wind. 

85.5 

84.2 

‘81.4 


1 

S. E 

89.0 

88.0 

83.2 



S. B. 

90.0 

88.5 

84.0 



E. 

90.5 

90.3 

84.0 

• • 


S. E 

88.4 

88.6 

84.0 


.. 

S. E. 

86.5 

86.0 

82 6 



w. 

86.0 

84.4 

81.5 



s. B. 

86.6 

85.0 

82.7 

• « 


E. 

86.0 

86.3 

80.9 



N. 

86.5 

86.8 

80.9 

» • 

. . 

N.W. 

83.5 

79.5 

77.8 

, . 


N. 

87.0 

86 7 

82.8 

. . 


N. 

87.5 

87-5 

81.0 

. . 

.. 

E. 

89.0 

89-8 

81.9 

. . 


E. 

88.0 

88.4 

82.7 

• • 


N. E. 

91.0 

94.5 

83.4 



w. 

89.9 

85.4 

82.0 

• • 


N.W. 

87.2 

87-5 

81.0 



N. 

85.6 

85*3 

81.5 

• • 


W. 

88.0 

88. 4 

81.5 


. . 

W. 

88.0 

88-5 

81-5 

» • 


N.W. 

88.0 

88.9 

83. 2 



N. E. 

87.8 

85.6 

82.0 

. . 

. . 

N. R. 

87.0 

85.4 

82 0 

• . 

.. 

N. 

83.1 

82-2 

81.0 



N W. 

85.0 

84-4 

78.8 



w. 

85.0 

84.8 

78.8 

.. 

.. 

W. 

86.0 

86.5 

78.5 

.. 


N W. 

87.0 

87-4 

79.2 



w. 

88.0 

89. 0 

79-1 


• • 

W. 

87.0 

89.4 

79.1 

•• 

•• 

N.W. 

87.3 

86.9 

80.8 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Aspect of the Sky. 


uU over 
to N. 

^ all over 

^ scatteied 

^ all over 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Vv- in horizon 
Vv- all over 
^ scattered 
Ditto 

Vl_ all over 

Ditto 

Ditto 

^ scattered 
W all over 
Ditto 
Raining 
V\- all over 
Raining 
scattered 

Hazy 
Ditto 
in zenith 
Clear 
Ditto 
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Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Govern., 
ment Jf. W. P. Agra, for the Month of July, 1853 . 


Minimum pressure observed at 4 p. m. 




Temperature. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 


es 

Q 

Barometer. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 

Maximum. 

a 

3 

a 

p? 

L 

Aspect of the 
Sky. 

1 

29 013 

86.0 

83.0 

80 5 

87.9 

84.0 

8.'^95 

all over 

2 

28.982 

90.6 

90.4 

85.0 

89.5 

81.3 

85.4 

to N, 

3 

29.029 

90.0 

93.9 

82.9 

92.9 

81.4 

87.15 

^ in horizon 

4 

29.005 

90.1 

89.0 

83.5 

90.5 

82.9 

86.7 

^ all over 

5 

28.969 

89.0 

84.2 

81.0 

89.0 

84 2 

86.6 

Ditto 

6 

28.995 

87.0 

86.5 

82-7 

86 0 

82.9 

84.45 

Ditto 

7 

29. 0,31 

86.5 

85.0 

81.7 

86.0 

80.0 

83 0 

Ditto 

8 

28.985 

87.8 

85.0 

78.5 

84.5 

80.4 

82.45 

Ditto 

9 

28.891 

87.0 

86,6 

80-5 

85.9 

78.9 

82.4 

Ditto 

10 

28.905 

87.0 

87.5 

81-0 

87.0 

78.8 

82 9 

Ditto 

11 

28 949 

86.0 

85.6 

81.9 

85.5 

76*8 

81.15 

Ditto 

12 

28 943 

88.8 

88.2 

83-9 

87.5 

80.8 

84.15 

Ditto 

13 

28*977 

88.9 

§9.0 

81.7 

88 6 

82 0 

85.3 

scattered 

14 

29 011 

89.6 

90.5 

82.0 

89.3 

82 0 

85.65 

all over 

15 

29 053 

90.7 

90.5 

83.5 

89.8 

81.8 

85 8 

scattered 

16 

29 063 

84,0 

94.6 

84.3 

94.0 

84-5 

89-25 

^ to S. 

17 

29.105 

89.5 

84.9 

80-7 

85.5 

82.7 

84.1 

^ all over 

18 

29-081 

88.0 

86.0 

81-6 

88.4 

81.9 

85.15 

Ruining 

19 

29-033 

87.0 

86 0 

81.9 

85.6 

81.3 

83..i5 

^ all over 

20 

28.957 

89.9 

90.3 

82.0 

89.6 

81.0 

85*3 

to S. 

21 

28-995 

85.5 

84.5 

81.7 

89.6 

82.7 

86.15 

Ruining 

22 

29.055 

83.0 

83.5 

81.0 

89.0 

82.3 

85*65 

Vl- all over 

23 

29.0791 

88.0 

85.0 

82.1 

90.0 

81.7 

85-851 

Ditto 

24 

29 059 

87.2 

88.0 

83.0 

87.8 

81.5 

84-65 

all over 

25 

29.011 

84.5 

85.4 

78 6 

84 5 

81.5 

83.0 1 

^ in horizon 

26 

29.0731 

86.7 

85.5 

79.9 

84.5 1 

79.8 

82*1,5 

scattered 

27 

29.085| 

88.0 

86.7 

79.0 

85.5 

80.0 

82.75 

Hazy 

28 

29 059 

89.1 

88.0 

79-8 

85.5 

79 9 

82-7 

to N. 

29 

29.117 

90.0 

89.4 

79.4 

87 0 

80 3 

83.65 

Few '^scattered 

30 

29.069 

91.2 

90.6 

79.1 

88.0 

80.4 

84.2 

Clear 

31 

29.027 

88.0 

91.0 

80.1 

88.9 

81.9 

85.4 

Ditto 

Mean. 

29.020 

88 4 

87.7 

81.4 

87.8 

81. 3j 

84.6 

.... 


Rain 

Gauges. 


a . 


CO 


1.07 
0 22 

0.37 


3.27 

0.09 

0.49 

0.24 

0.19 


o.‘i7 


0.15 

!1.57 

.22 

0.72 

0.32 

0.40 



E. 

E. 

E. 

S. B. 

N. 

s. w. 
E. 

E. 

N. 

N.W. 

N. 
N. . 
E. 

E. 

E. 

N.W, 


N.W. 


N.W. 

N.W. 

W. 

W. 

N. 

N. E. 

w. 

w. 

V/. 

w. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

vv, 

N.W, 


9.49 .. 
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Meteorological Begkter hept at Agra. 


[No. 7. 


Meteorological Register Tcept at the Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment K W. P. Agra, for the Month of August, 1S53. 


Maximum pressure observed at 9.50 a. m. 


Date. 

Barometer. 

Tempeiature. 

Vfaximum and 
Minimum. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. ' 

1 

pq 

(U 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Direction oi 
the Wind. 

1 

1 

29.135 

8f>.5 

87 7 

^7.9 

. . 

. . 

>J.W. 

2 

29.191 

87.0 

88.6 

?9.0 

. . 

• • 

w. 

3 

29.209 

87.0 

89.0 

78.7 


• • 

W. 

4 

29.209 

87.2 

89.0 

82.8 

. . 

•• 

w. 

5 

29 180 

87.6 

89.4 

79.3 

• • 

• • 

w . 

6 

29.190 

87 0 

89 4 

78.4 


• • 

\v. 

7 

29.197 

88.0 

89.0 

75.0 


.. 

N.W. 

8 

29.101 

88.8 

89.9 

75-6 

.. 

.. 


9 

29.217 

88.0 

89.5 

76.0 

• • 

.. 

W. 

10 

20.271 

88.8 

91. 1 

78.5 

. • 


N.W 

11 

29 269 

88.9 

91 2 

78.9 

*. 

.. 

w. 

12 

29 339 

00.0 

01-0 

79.9 

*. 


N. 

f 13 

29 309 

01*5 

04-2 

79.9 

. . 

.. 

W. 

14 

29.200 

91-5 

05.5 

78.0 

.. 

. . 

N.W. 

15 

29.223 

80.0 

91.2 

79 0 

.. 


w. 

1(3 

29 243 

88.9 

90.9 

77.5 

.. 


\V , 

17 

20.297 

00-5 

93.5 

76.4 



N. 

18 

20.320 

900 

92-0 

76.8 



nJw. 

19 

29 265 

90.0 

92.2 

81.2 



n'w. 

20 

20.205 

92.4 

95.1 

79.0 


.. 

VV. 

21 

29.137 

92.5 

94.1 

78.6 



N.W. 

22 

29.165 

90 5 

91-7 

77.5 

.. 


N.W. 

23 

20.157 

91.1 

92.1 

80.7 



N.W. 

24 

20.243 

90.7 

i 90.2 

80.5 



N. E. 

25 

20.240 

90.6 

I 91-2 

81,4 



N. E. 

26 

20.225 

95.0 

93 5 

81.0 



N.W. 

27 

20.167 

96.0 

957 

78.5 

. . 


N.W. 

28 

20.200 

95.1 

948 

78.6 

.. 

. . 

N. 

29 

29 239 

92 7 

89-4 

82.9 



N. E. 

30 

29.226 

90.0 

88.8 

82.5 


. . 

E. 

31 

29.221 

93.0 

91.7 

81.9 


•• 

S. E. 

Mean. 

29.222 

. 90.2 

91.4 

79.1 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Aspect of the Sky. 


Clear 

^ all over 

Clear 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Hazy to E. 

scattered all over 
^ scattered 


'^-ditto 

A f( w to N. 

Hazy 

Vv in zenith 
^ scattered 
all over 
Clear 
Ditto 
Hazy 

Vv in zenith 
to South 
^ scattered 
Ditto 

scattered in zenith 


Clear 

Ditto 

Vi- towards S. [ad 

Ditto N.E. and '^scattered 
scattered all over 
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Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Govern- ’ 
ment.K W. P. Agra, for the Month of August, 1853. 


Observations at apparent Noon. 


Date. 1 

Barometer. | 

Temperature. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 

Aspect of the Sky. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

^Direction of 
the Wind, j 

1 

29.119 

88.8 

89.5 

78.1 

1 •• 


1 V 

,N.W. 

Clear 

2 

29.183 

88.6 

89.7 

79.0 

, , 

• • 

w. 

^ all over 

3 

29.203 

89.4 

90.5 

79.4 

, , 

♦ • 

w. 

^ scattered 

4 

29,197 

89.9 

91.3 

80.5 


• # 

w. 

Clear 

5 

29.165 

90.0 

91.8 

80.0 



w. 

Ditto 

6 

29.141 

90.5 

91.5 

78.2 


• • 

w. 

Ditto 

7 

29.079 

88.9 

91.4 

75.0 

« f 

• • 

N.W. 

Ditto 

8 

29.169 

90.2 

92.2 

76 6 

• • 

• • 

N.W. 

Few ^ scattered 

9 

29.203 

90.4 

92.6 

78.6 

• • 


N.W. 

Clear 

10 

29.263 

91 4 

93.6 

78.6 



w. 

Hazy to E. 

n 

29.261 

92-0 

93.0 

77.5 

• • 


w. 

^ scattered all over 

12 

29.319 

90-8 

92.2 

79.5 

, , 


N. 

scattered 

13 

29.279 

9,3.8 

^6.3 

78.8 


« # 

N.W. 

^ ditto 

14 

29.193 

92. 0 

96.4 

78,0 

• # 

m • 

N.W. 

A few to N. 

15 

29.205 

90.8 

92.7 

78.0 


♦ • 


Hazy 

16 

29.233 

91.2 

93-7 

77.5 

• • 


N. 

scattered in zenith 

17 

29.269 

92 0 

95. 3 

77-1 


, , 

N.W. 

^ scattered 

18 

29.305 

92.0 

93.0 

79-0 

• • 


vv. 

all over 

19 

29.233 

92.0 

95.3 

81-0 

• • 


N.W. 

scattered 

20 

29-167 

94.0 

98.5 

79-4 



w. 

Clear 

21 

29-111 

93.0 

95-0 

790 



vv. 

Hazy 

22 

29.135 

93.0 

94.7 

81«8 



N. 

^ scattered 

23 

29.131 

93.0 

95.0 

80-2 



N. 

ditto 

24 

29.219 

92 5 

92 2 

79.5 



N.E 

Ditto 

25 

29-235 

95.0 

93 8 

805 



N.E. 

Ditto 

26 

29.181 

98.9 

looo 

81.0 



N.W. 

Ditto 

Oo 

29*143 

99.8 

998 

78-5 



N.W 

Clear 

90 

29.181 

98.0 

97-8 

78.3 



N.W. 

Ditto 


29.219 

93 7 

91.9 

82.5 



N. 

^ towards N. 

oU 

29-205 

91.8 

90-2 

81.5 



E. 

^ scattered all over 

o 1 

29.197 

95 5 

95.5 

82.1 

• • 

.. 

.• 

Ditto 

Mean. 

29.199 

92.4 

93.8 

79.2 








— 
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Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Govern, 
meat N. W. P. Agra, for the Month of Aug. 1853. Longitude. 


Minimum pressure observed at 4 p. m. 




Temperature. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 


Ruiu 

Gauges. 

Date. 

Barometer. 

Of Mercury. | 

Of Air. 

'a 

CQ 

a 

B 

/a 

s 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Aspect of the 
Sky, 

3 Ft 2 In. from 
the ground. 

1 Direction of 
' the Wind. 1 

1 

29.085 

89 0 

89.5 

^9.2 

89.7 

81.9 

85.8 ' 

^ all over 

.. N W. 

2 

29.119 

91.6 

91.6 

79.0 

90.5 

81.9 

86.2 

Ditto 

•• 

N.W. 

3 

29.155 

91.0 

91.7 

79.8 

89.4 

82.5 

85.95 

scattered 


N,W. 

4 

29.127 

92.5 

93.4 

80.5 

92.1 

83.4 

87.8 

Clear 

• • 

N.W. 

5 

29.099 

93.8 

93 6 

80.0 

92.4 

83.7 

88.1 

Ditto 

*’ 

N.W. 

6 

29.075 

91.0 

93.6 

77.0 

91. 2 

83 0 

87.1 

Ditto 

.. 

N.W. 

7 

29.077 

89.6 

93.0 

76.3 91.5 

83.2 

87.4 

Ditto 


N.W. 

8 

29.109 

92.9 

94.0 

76.8 

92.0 

82.3 

87.15 

Ditto 


N.W. 

9 

29.163 

94.1 

95.1 

79 4 

92 7 

83.0 

87.85 

Ditto 


N.W. 

10 

29.175 

94.6 

94.6 

79.0 

92-6 

83.4 

87.5 

scattered 


N W. 

11 

29.19.1 

93.0 

94.6 

78.0 

92-4 

83.6 

88.0 

V\ 8( atd. all o’er 


W. 

12 

29.239 

92.0 

93 0 

80.3 

91-7 

86 6 

89.15 

W scattered 


N. 

13 

29.183 

94.0 

97.4 

79.0 

95*0 

86.5 

90.75 

^^litto 


N.W, 

14 

29-095 

92.2 

97.8 

78.6 

95-2 

87.0 

91.1 

Few scattered 

•• 

N W. 

w. 

N. 

15 

29.131 

93.0 

93.9 

78.4 

95-0 

86.2 

90.6 

^ all over 


10 

29 205 

94,0 

96.0 

77.8 

95-0 

84.0 

89.5 

^ scatd. in Z. 


17 

29-189 

94 0 

96.7 

77.7 

94 5 

83.8 

89.15 

scattered 

• • 

N.W, 

18 

29*209 

93.9 

94.4 

80.2 

93*1 

83.0 

88.5 

W- hH over 

• » 

N. K, 

19 

29-145 

93.7 

94.9 

79.5 

94-0 

86.5 

90.25 

Vv- towards E. 


N W. 

w. 

w. 

V 

20 

29*075 

94.0 

100.4 

79.5 

98 2 

86.8 

92.5 

Vv. to west 


21 

29-059 

93.0 

97.3 

79.6 

95*1 

88.7 

91.9 

Ditto 

• t 

22 

29*079 

93.1 

95.0 

79.3 

95*2 

86.6 

90.9 

Few scatd. 

•• 

N.W. 

23 

29-079 

94.0 

95.4 

79.5 

95-5 

87 2 

91.35 

A- scattered 


24 

29-19.'i 

93.0 

92,6 

79.5 

95*2 

85.0 

1 85.1 

Ditto 


N. R. 

N. 

25 

29-127 

99.5 

96.6 

78.9 

95-0 

84-0 

89.5 

Na scattered 

•• 

26 

29-079 

101.0 

101.4 

82.0 

101-6 

83.5 

92.55 

A- ditto 


27 

29-029 

105.7 

103.2 

81.0 

103'0 

87 3 

95.15 

Clear 


W. 

28 

29 085 

105.0 

102.7 

80.6 

101.7 

86.2 

93.95 

Ditto 

• • 

W. 

29 

29-155 

87.8 

83.5 

79.1 

101'9 

87.2 

94.55 

W all over 

A- scatd. all o^er 

• • 

E. 

30 

29-119 

98.0 

95.2 

81.8 

101-5 

86.2 

93.85 

• * 


31 

29.047 

101.6 

100.0 

82.9 

101*8 

81.2 

91.0 

Ditto 


— 

Mean. 

29.l2(i 

94.4 

95.2 

79.4 

94.7 

84.7 

89.7 

• • • • 


• • 
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Meteorological Register Jeept at the Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment jar. W. JP. Agra, for the Month of Septemher, 1853 . 


Maximum pressure observed at 9.50 a. m, 




Temperature. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 


Date. 

Barometer. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 

a 

p 

s 

'S 

flS 

a 

3 

s 

k 

1 

Aspect of the Sky. 

1 

29.279 

96.0 

95.4 

82.4 

• • 

• « 

E. 

scattered 

2 

29.231 

95. G 

95.0 

84 0 

• • 

• • 

N. E. 

Ditto 

3 

29.213 

94 0 

93.0 

82.0 


• • 

8. R. 

Ditto 

4 

29.275 

91.5 

92.0 

81.6 

• • 

• • 

E. 

^ scattered 

5 

29.271 

90.5 

91.2 

83.4 

• • 

ft ft 

E. 

^ ditto 

6 

29.171 

92 7 

93.2 

80.4 

• • 

ft ft 

N.W. 

Clear 

7 

29.139 

91.0 

91.4 

78.5 

• • 

ft ft 

N.W. 

Hazy 

8 

29.173 

90.0 

90.4 

78.0 


ft ft 

N.W. 

Clear 

9 

29.201 

88.0 

88.6 

76.7 



N.W. 

Ditto 

10 

29.235 

87.9 

88.3 

76.4 

# • 


N.W, 

Ditto 

11 

29.173 

86.8 

87.5 

76.2 

• • 


N. 

Ditto 

12 

29.223 

89.0 

89.6 

76.5 

• • 

ft ft 

N.W. 

Ditto 

13 

29.257 

91.7 

91.9 

77.0 

# • 

ft ft 

N.W. 

^ scattered 

14 

29..303 

92.0 

92.7 

75.3 


ft ft 

N.W 

Clear 

15 

29.325 

92.5 

93.3 

75.6 

« • 


N.W. 

Ditto 

16 

29.341 

92 0 

92.2 

75.6 


ft ft 

N.W. 

scattered 

17 

29.309 

91-0 

91.8 

75.3 



N.W. 

Ditto 

18 

29 385 

89.4 

90.2 

74.9 



N.W. 

Clear 

19 

29.367 

90.0 

90.5 

76.5 


ft ft 

N.W. 

^ scattered 

20 

29.373 

890 

89.5 

76.5 


ft ft 

N.W. 

Ditto 

21 

29.377 

88.0 

88.G 

75.0 



N.W. 

Clear 

22 

29.385 

89.5 

89.6 

75.4 



N. 

^ scattered 

23 

29.397 

90.0 

90.5 

76*4 



N.W. 

Clear 

24 

29.341 

90.7 

91.4 

75-0 



N.W. 

Ditto 

25 

29.329 

92.0 

92.3 

768 



N. E. 

Ditto 

26 

29.311 

91.7 

92.8 

79.4 



S. E. 

Ditto 

27 

29.257 

92.5 

93.0 

74.2 



S.W. 

Ditto 

28 

29.261 

90.8 

91.5 

72.5 



N. K. 

Ditto 

29 

29.277 

88.9 

89.5 

76.4 



S. K. 

\ towards E, 

30 

29.313 

88.0 

88.8 

78.0 



W. 

^ few scattered 

Mean. 

29.285 
1 

90.78 

91.19 

97.40 

•• 


•• 

ft ft ft ft 
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Meteorological Register kept at Agra, 


[No. 7. 


^Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment ^N. W. P. Agra, for the Month of Sept. 1853. 


Observations at apparent Noon. 


— 


— — 

■ 

1 

Maximum and 




Tempeiature. 

Minimum. 




b 





o ^ 

Aspect of the Sky. 


U 

0 



a 

a 

a r 




Cl 


a 


s 

21? 



B 

o 

u 

o 

s 

u 

< 

pq 

(U 

s 

S 

a 

'.2 

U ^ 


Q 

a 

pq 

o 

O 


IS 

<4 

Q 


1 

29.229 

97.5 

97.3 

*83.5 



E. 

^ scattered 

2 

29.205 

95.9 

94.8 

84.0 

• . 

• . 

N. E. 

Ditto 

3 

29.197 

95.8 

95.8 

81.5 

• « 

• • 

N.W. 

Ditto 

4 

29.253 

92.8 

94.0 

82.0 


• • 

E. 

all over 

5 

29 231 

92.5 

92.3 

83.0 


• » 

E. 

Vi- all over 

G 

29.141 

95.6 

90.7 

79.0 

• • 

• • 

N.W. 

scattered 

7 

8 

29 123 

95.0 

95.5 

79.5 


• • 

N.W. 

Hazy 

29.147 

93.9 

94.5 

78.9 


• • 

N.W. 

very few scattered 

9 

29.201 

91 6 

92.5 

78.0 

• • 


N.W. 

scattered 

10 

29.231 

91.4 

91.8 

74.9 

• • 

, . 

N.W. 

Clear 

11 

29.151 

91.0 

91.7 

76.4 

• • 

» • 

w. 

Ditto 

1 12 

29.215 

93.0 

93.9 

75.6 


. . 

N.AV, 

Ditto 

13 

29 247 

94.8 

95.4 

764 



N.W. 

'^•scattered 

14 

29,297 

967 

97.3 

75.4 

• , 

. . 

N.W. 

Clear 

15 

29.315 

96.0 

96.8 

74.8 

• • 

• • 

N.W. 

Ditto 

16 

29 323 

95.0 

95.9 

75 6 


• • 

N.W. 

Ditto 

17 

29.359 

93.0 

93.1 

73.8 


. • 

N.W. 

scattered 

18 

19 

29.305 

29.325 

92.3 

94.5 

92.0 

94.5 

75.0 

74.3 


•• 

N.W 

NW. 

Clear 

scattered 

20 

29.357 

91-2 

91.5 

75.4 

• • 

. . 

N W, 

Ditto 

21 

29.305 

91*0 

91.8 

75.6 



N W. 

Ditto 

22 

29.355 

91-5 

92 4 

74.5 

• • 

. . 

N.W. 

Ditto 

23 

29.373 

92-5 

93.0 

70.4 

• • 

• • 

N.W. 

Ditto 

24 

25 

29.315 

29.305 

91 5 
95.8 

94 0 
96.0 

74.5 

74.5 

• # 

• • 

•• 

N.W. 

N. E. 

ditto 

^ in horizon towards E. 

26 

29.207 

94.5 

95.2 

71.9 


.. 

E. 

Clear 

27 

29.235 

94.0 

94.8 

74.6 


.. 

.. 

Ditto 

28 

29.237 

93 9 

94.7 

72.7 

• # 

• • 

.. 

Ditto 

29 

30 

29 237 
29.303 

92.7 

92.0 

93.0 

92.5 

76.7 

78.6 

• • 

• • 

• • 

N.W. 

w. 

Ditto 

^ few scattered 

Mean. 

29.263 

93.66 

1 94.16 

> 77.00 

• • 

•• 

•• 

■ • • • 
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Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Ooveri 
merit N. W. P. Agra, for the Month of Sept. ] 853 . * 


Minimum pressure observed at 4 p. m 


6 

00 

Q 

Barometer. j 

• 

Temperature. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 

Aspect of the 
8ky. 

Rain 

Gauges. 

0 

O 

Vi 

V 

s 

<«-l 

o 

'•5 

o 

jQ 

9 

CQ 

<U 

3 

p 

a 

’h 

CQ 

1^5 

a 

p 

a 

a 

€0 

0) 

s 

a ; 
ll 

c c 

JsJ tt) 

« a 

6ti 

CO 

0 

a 

c 

U 0) 

4) ^ 
fc. 

Q 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

29.111 

29.111 

29.133 

29.159 

29.153 

29.041 

29.033 

29.125 

29.145 

29.161 

29.133 

29.195 

29.137 

29 237 

29.245 

29 237 

29.251 

29.301 

29.263 

29.267 

29.279 

29.295 

29.297 

29.237 

29.235 

29 175 

29.111 

29.171 

29.191 

29.237 

90.fi 
94.8 
94 2 
92..3 

94.0 
100.8 
100.0 

97.3 

90.0 

96.0 

96.4 

97.0 

97.0 

99.0 

99.4 

98.5 

97.0 
90.3 

95.0 

94.0 

94.0 

94.1 

96.7 

94.7 

98.0 

99.1 

98.6 

97.6 

95.5 

98.5 

: 98.9 

90.6 
91.9 
92.0 

93.7 
101.5 
101.0 

98.5 
96.0 

95.8 
' 96.2 

96.6 
•97.2 

99.0 

98.6 

98.7 

97.9 

93.7 

94.5 

92.5 

92.4 

94.8 

97.4 
98.2 

98.5 
98-0 

97.9 

98.0 

96.1 
98.5 

83.5 
80.2 

81.5 
81.9 

83.0 

79.0 

79.8 

79.6 

78.0 

76.6 
76.6 
76.0 

76.5 
76,0 

75.0 

77.5 

74.0 

76.0 

75.6 
76.5 
76.1 

75. 4 
76.2 

74.5 

75.0 

79.0 

75.0 

72.9 

78.5 
78.4 

99.1 
99.9 

91.0 

93.2 

93.3 

99.4 
100.8 

98.8 

99.0 

94.9 

95.1 

97.0 

96.0 i 

97.9 

98.0 
97-5 

98.0 

95.3 
' 95.3 

92.0 
92 0 

93.8 

95.8 

96.5 

97.3 

97.0 

97.6 

97.9 
98 4 

97.2 

81.3 
85.5 
82 0 
82.0 
83 5 

83.0 

85.5 
820 

81.0 
790 
800 
80-0 
80-0 
83-9 
82-8 
82-8 

82.3 
81.0 
82.0 
81.0 
81 5 

81.3 

81. 5 
82.0 
82.8 
83.0 

83.0 

81.0 
82.8 
81-0 

90.2 

92.65 
86.8 
87.5 

, 88.4 

91.2 

, 93.15 

90.4 

1 90.0 

86.95 

1 87 55 

88.5 
88.0 
90.9 

90.4 
90.15 

90.15 

88.15 

88.65 

86.5 
86.75 
87.55 
88.65 
89.25 

90.55; 

90.0 

90.3 
89.45 

90.6 

89.4 

^ scattered 
^ all over 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Clear 

Hazy [scatd. 

very few 
^ scattered 
Clear 

Ditto 

Ditto 

^ all over 
Ditto 

Clear 

^ towards E. 
^ scattered 
^ all over 
^ scattered 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

^ in horz. to- 
Clear[wardsE. 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

• • 

1 * * 

• • 

• * 

• • 

E. 

N. E. 

N. E. 

E. 

E. 

w. 

N.W. 

N.W, 

N.W. 

w. 

N.W. 

N.W, 

w. 

N.W, 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N. 

N.W. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

E. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

Mean, 

29.189 ! 

)6.63 

90.53 

77.48 

90.501 

32.06 

89.28 

.... 

•• 

• • 
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[No. 7. 


Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Govern. 
ment N. W. P. Agra, for the Month of October, 1853. 


Maximum pressure observed at 9.50 a. m. 


Date. 

Barometer. 

Temperature. 

Vlaximum and 
Minimum. 

Aspect of the Sky. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

'3 

Maximum. 


j^irecuoD oi 

the Wind. 

1 

29.327 

89.0 

89.7 

^72.1 


.. 

V. B. 

' Clear 

2 

29.265 

93.0 

93.6 

71.0 

, , 

• • 

W. 

Ditto 

3 

29.325 

90.8 

91.9 

74.4 


.. 

H, E, 

Ditto 

4 

29.343 

90.5 

90.5 

74.2 

• • 

.. 

E. 

^ scattered 

5 

29.311 

88.0 

88.3 

79.5 

• • 

a • 

M. E. 

W all over 

6 

29.299 

79.0 

78.2 

75.0 

• 

,, 

E. 

Ditto 

7 

29.191 

75.5 

75.3 

74.3 

• • 

• • 

E. 

Raining 

8 

29.319 

77-0 

77-2 

74.5 

, , 

• • 

W. 

W all over 

9 

29.411 

76.4 

76.6 

74.0 

• • 

• • 

N.W, 

Ditto 

10 

29.505 

75.5 

76.0 

72.0 



N.W. 

^ scattered 

11 

29.573 

78.9 

79.6 

73.0 

• . 

« • 

N.W. 

Clear 

12 

29.445 

82.5 

83.3 

70.0 


.. 

S.W. 

Ditto 

" 13 

29.447 

82.2 

82.5 

68 1 

• » 

.. 

W. 

Ditto 

T'l ■ 51. 

14 

29.497 

80.0 

80.6 

68.2 

• # 

• • 

N.W. 

Ditto 

15 

29.549 

80.0 

81.0 

66.0 

• • 

.. 

N.W. 

Ditto 

16 

29.580 

81.2 

81.7 

68.0 


• • 

W. 

Ditto 

17 

29-599 

82.5 

83.0 

66.0 


. . 

W. 

Ditto 

18 

29-569 

81.6 

82.6 

66.4 


.. 

N. 

Ditto 

19 

29-531 

78,4 

79.3 

63.0 

, , 


N.W 

Ditto 

20 

29-507 

78.2 

79.0 

64.0 



w. 

Ditto 

21 

29-527 

79.0 

80.2 

63.3 

. • 

.. 

w. 

Ditto 

22 

29-499 

84.6 

85.0 

63.4 

, , 

• • 

w. 

Ditto 

23 

29-517 

79.6 

80.6 

66.6 


• • 

w. 

Ditto 

24 

29 559 

1 79.5 

81.0 

67.4 

• • 


w. 

Ditto 

25 

29-529 

• 79.6 

80.7 

67.0 



S.W 

, Ditto 

26 

29-511 

81.0 

82.5 

64.8 


• • 

W. 

Ditto 

27 

29-637 

' 80.5 

81. 5 

67-0 


• # 

s. 

Ditto 

28 

29-03.^ 

1 79.8 

809 

66.0 

• • 

• • 

w. 

Ditto 

29 

29-591 

) 79.0 

80.9 

66.0 

• « 


N.W 

Ditto 

30 

29-591 

1 82,2 

83.0 

67-0 

• • 


W. 

Ditto 

31 

29-6i: 

1 81.5 

82-8 

69-0 

• • 


N.W 

Ditto ^ 

Mean. 

29.48; 

2 81.5 

82.2 

69.1 



• • 

• • t • 
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Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Ocmem^ 
went N. W. P. Agra, for the Month of Oct. 1853. 


Obiervations at apparent Noon. 




Temperature. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 


Date. 

Barometer. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 

Maximum. 

a 

s 

.a 

% 

Direction of 
the Wind. 

Aspect of the Sky. 

1 

29.289 

93.0 

93.6 

72.4 

, , 



Few scattered 

2 

29 301 

95.2 

95.5 

71.5 



w. 

Clear 

3 

29.245 

93.0 

93.3 

75.0 

, , 


N. E. 

Ditto 

4 

29.307 

93.0 

93.5 

74.8 

• • 

, , 

N. K. 

^ scattered 

5 

29.273 

90.0 

88.7 

79.2 


• • 

N, E. 

^ all over 

G 

29.259 

SO.l 

79.5 

75.8 



E. 

Ditto 

7 

29.173 

75.9 

75.5 

73.5 


• • 

E. 

Raining 
^ all over 

8 

29.337 

78.9 

78.6 

75.5 

• • 

• • 

W. 

9 

29,393 

78.0 

78.5 

74.2 

• • 

• • 

N W. 

Ditto 

10 

29 489 

79.9 

80 0 

72.9 

• • 


N.W. 

^ scattered 

11 

29.503 

81.0 

81.6 

73.0 

• • 


W. 

Clear 

12 

29.415 

85.5 

85.5 

70.5 



N.W. 

Ditto 

13 

29.421 

85.2 , 

► 85.5 

68.1 



w. 

Ditto 

14 

29 479 

83.1 

83.5 

69.0 



N.W. 

Ditto 

15 

29.531 

82.5 

83.5 

66-5 

• • 

• • 

N W. 

Ditto 

IG 

29,567 

84.0 

85.5 

68.3 



w. 

Ditto 

17 

29,559 

85.0 

85.6 

66 8 


• • 

W. 

Ditto 

18 

29,551 

83.5 

84.3 

679 



N.W. 

Ditto 

19 

29.511 

83.0 

84.0 

63.4 


• • 

w. 

Ditto 

20 

29.499 

84.1 

85.4 

64.6 

» • 


w. 

Ditto 

21 

29.503 

84.8 

86.0 

64.1 

• • 

• • 

W. 

Ditto 

22 

29.469 

86.0 

87.2 

64.7 

• t 

• t 

N.W, 

Ditto 

23 

29.505 

85.0 

86.1 

67.0 


• • 

W. 

Ditto 

24 

29..) 17 

83.8 

84.5 

69.7 



w. 

Ditto 

25 

29.505 

84.0 

84.7 

67.8 



W. 

Ditto 

26 

29. 493 

84.8 

85,5 

65.5 



W. 

Ditto 

27 

29. 607 

84.0 

85 0 

67.2 



W. 

Ditto 

28 

29. 605 

86.0 

87.2 

66.1 



N.W. 

Ditto 

29 

29.557 

85.0 

86.4 

67.0 



N W. 

Ditto 

30 

29.559 

84.0 

85.0 

67.0 



w. 

Ditto 

31 

29.559 

84.0 

85.0 

67.0 

•• 

• • 

N.W. 

Ditto 

Mean, 

29.450 

84.7 

85.3 

69.5 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • • t 
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M'J'f^orological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment N. W, P. Agraffior the Month of Oct. 1853. 


Minimum pressure observed at 4 p, m. 




JjJrfdta in Vbl, for 1853 , (Nos, 3 , ^ ^ of the Journal %f , 

Asiatic Society, in the paper entitled “ Report on the Qeoloyicat 
Structure, ^c, pf the Salt Range in the Runjauh, 

Pajre line 

258 18, for ^oda read Lead, 

384 30, for Likesur read Sikesur. 

335 35, for thin read their. 

,, 37, /or Kathee read Kotkee, 

336 2, for C hotab read Chotah, 

II 3i Scan read Loon. 

,, ,, for Marie read Maree. 

,, 6, for RhI read Rol. 

,, 25, /or ditto read ditto. 

337 17, for Jumsan read Jumsa'i. 

,1 20, for apparance read appe.x^nce. 

,, 27, /or devoid rrod derived. \ 

338 8, /or Jumsan read Jumsau. ^ 

,, 27, for (Jents. read Cwts. 

,, 29, /or Kathee read Kolkee. 

339 3, for J uinsan read J umsau. 

„ 16, for Katliee read Kolkee. 

,, 25, for J u msan read J umsau. 

340 5, ./or ditto read ditto. 

34 1 8, for clay sandstone read clayatone. 

,, 16, jor sandstone read sandstones. 

342 15 /or Shob read Shah, 

„ 33, /or Rhutl urn r^ad Ruttibun. 

343 ^\,for Kurrah read Keurah. 

,, 14, /or I'aber read I'ober* 

,, 34, /(»r Demdhote read Dimdhote. 

344 13, /or Kunminea Wou read Kurrumee Wan. * 

„ 28, for Kathee read Kotkee, 

,, 32, for ditto lead ditto. 

345 3, for diiio read ditto, 

„ 29, insert a point alter coal, 

I, 11 fo' small read Small. 

346 10, /or Kathee read Kotkee, 

,, 23, for ditto read ditto, 

347 1 , for ditto read ditto. 

„ 9, /or Bratte liberty read Beatlenberg. 

,, 16, for ditto read ditto. 

349 2,/<»r coatiiiK read lutini^. 

,, 14, /or Fascialites read Fasciolites. 

I, 16, /or Aeritina read Nerilina 

350 14, /or when read where, 

„ 29, /or Ghang*ulla read Ghorigulla, 

,, 34, for ditto read ditto, 

,, ,, for Bulerala read Bukrala 

351 7, /or Sam rend Sone, 

,, 33, for identified read identical. 

352 3, /or Moochpoor read MocUpoora. 

'5^4 2., for Tcmi 

V.i ^ f OT T ead V wVVt , 

„ Jor w’\\\\ read inVo , 

357 4, /or Carapax read Carapace. 

„ 13, for endogenous read exogenous, 

,, 24, for eastward read east. 

„ 36, for formed read lorced. 

358 15, /m* axis read axes, 

„ 24, for Sekesur read Sikesur. 



2 


Errata. 


I’njre lino 

,, 33, for 2113 feol. Above read 2113 feet above. 

,, 34, after Maree insert a point. 

,, ,, for looking read looking:, and omit ; after summit, 

3t)0 1 1 , /or f^rove 1 md zone. 

,, 15, alter mountains inhert would. 

363 17, /or alluvion read alluvium. 

,, 22, for Siberian read Silurian. 

,, 24, for hard read hand. 

366 36, jor oohties read oolites. 

367 2,/or IbO®. 

„ 5, /or Kothee read Kotkee. 

368 15, for Kuruni read Koorum. 
j» 25, /hr lo^sil read tobsils. 

445 8, /o/ pelu lead peelii. 

,, ,, Jor mud lead mudar. 

,, 13, /)/• as rmd so. 

446 15 and 16, /or detritic read dcninrie. 

447 y, jor vein read veins. 

,, 31, /or (iurjok lead (j.Mrjuk. 

448 2, /or Leyden read ''byden. 

,, 5, for Dhur nad-> >liar, 

,, 8, for Soue rro“"Sone. 

,, 9, /or Moosoui/rod Moosral. 

„ 19, /or 4,493 /rod 493. 

,, 40, for n nder read renders. 

44.9 9, for Kothee tead Kotkee, 

,, 19, /or Lmgfasun lead Singasun. 

,, 22 y for Arub read Amb, 

451 24, /o/ rock rood rack. 

452 18, /or Deooman lloeks read Devonian Tlocks in italics 

,, 30, /or Kerah read Keurali. 

453 11, /o/’ IVlukraih read INlukrach, 

,, 20, Jor Arub read Amb. 

,, 25 and 20, for g:lame read ^dance, 

,, 34, after A^ate in.se rt 

,, 34 and 3t5, Carboniferous Hocks, Kc, in ilalies, 

454 17, Oolitic Secondary Hocks, Kc. in italics, 

,, 21, for Shah lead Shales. 

,, 4\, Jor iiitana lead .lutana. 

456 12, after Lower .'''iliinan or Cambrian Hocks inse rt ^ 

457 13, /o/ maps /rod mass. 

,, 25, /(o Kuhar rrod Kuhan. 

,, 33, for ditto lead ditto. 

458 4, for lloonu read Hoon. 


Chvprah, 2C)lfi January, 1854. 


A . Fi tMii 
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86 I 

xc;’ QSV 6^' I 

^3i’ 9’ I 

f N' ciai' «|T,c;' ^<V' ajaj’ |i 

87 Wi' *N' 5iaiN’ 9 , I 

i’ ^51’ gt;' a'«X’ I 

«iwsi’ U^IN' VQ' | 

W WN' »faX’ In' W II 

88 ^Bl' SS’ SIN’ *4’ *>c:’ I 

iBt;* ujTaB)' I 

i' jv ' S’ 4«i. *4’ WN I 

qa, V jsi^<v» 1^’ 5’ gq II 

V. Evil peactioes 

86. When a cunning person speaks fair, it is for his own interest 
not out of respect for others ; tho laugliing voice of the night-bird 
is an iU omen, it proceeds^not from joy. 

I 87. If a man grows too famous, on account of his great advance- 
ment, though he endures for a while, yet at last he is destroyed. Tho 
ass^thait was covered with tho skin of a leopard, after having eaten 
up one man’s standing. Qorn^ was sl^m by another. 

88. They that have chosen a wic ked m an fqr then* king, they 
that dwell in aTiouse "whose upper roof is ruinous, or under a rock 
whose summit threatens to fall, are in continual fear. 

No. LXXXH.— New Series. Vol. XXV. 2 m 
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89 V I 

g'lqQ' ic;- Ti*:' I 

5*1’ ^Qi' 9N’ S^’«ac;’ 1 

«I»N’ H’ U' *3'^' 5' II 

90 5«i<v' MN' vfV ■'iv “RW I 

q(V’ c I’ I 

uHifsl' Qii'x’ S«i' I 

e-d> 

II 

91 W I’q' W y’ ? I 

V*i^’ S';' M’ I 

M' il' «I»<V V ? I 

V <^®1' SS' *1' 3,''’ M 

92 9f’ q^tW V 5' Ql’ 'iic;’ 

€s* ij' 8^1’ qs[»{’ w-g I 

qfil' W M' 01 ' p' g c;' (' 

>s 

g<v' qT-q' 0,’ gi' w II 

89. Tlioiigh a maa ia learned, but if ho is by nature b,^, avoid 
him. Though a venomous serpent lias a gem on his head, VNliat 
wise man would take him into his bosom ? 

90. By arrogance, good qualities are diminished ; by lust modes- 
ty is obfuscated. By a continual railing at his servants, the master 
loses his authority. 

. 91. It is a rare thing to find one who can give good advice, but 

I it is more rare to find one who would listen (to advice) — difficult ; 
I it is to find an expert physician, few are they that would act ac- 1 
cording to his advice. 

92. Judge not before you have examined. It often happens that 
an upright maPj if he loses his cause, is thought to be a knave. 
that acts with discretion, has many enemies. 
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93 14 ' F' fX’ Tl^V |X' S^' I 

xc;’ Qg c a?' ^8 i 

W XI’ Qtj*;,’ V X(g^ 4 ’ n «ai;’ i 

P' ^«1' X'qx’ ^X' ^ x'll 

94 Kigt;’ c;^' Vx’Ql’ ( 

gc;' :qi,a| , 

X N/ 

J^a4<v' <3I’fiigJ51’ •^M'ai I 
g<V’ 14X’ i<V’ M' Jit;' II 

> / 

95 «1^8’ VQ’ (zi.' Qgaj’ | 

85 J’ Zl’ y 8^1’ 81 ’ g 1 

W giri' azi<V’ PX’ Q§^’ qq | 

83 ’ X4’ y *^xi' W' -^X’ II 

I 5 . 

90 H8=l’ ^8’ 8y«i'5' 141(84’ |X’ai | 

V'S’ ■§’Z 4 ’ flN8[’ 8^'^ I 


I 0.1. In wliatever iminiier you fiishion a bad man, it is iinpoasiblo 
Jo make hi.s nature fi;ood — you may wash the coal witli all the 
Ifoni yon will, but it ia impossible to give it a white colour. 

04. An ill-principled man, w-bo is fond of rioheaj though Ito^be 

friend, is not of a firm mind. There are many that have been 
destroyed by their own relations, in con.sc(pteiice of.tlicii’ .luu'ing 
bcgji bribed, by the great. 

95. It is easy to overcome those enemies that announce their 
plans of lusting (or injuring). But how are those to be subdued 
who advise a salutary retreat ? 

VI. The naturae way or manner (of men’s actions), 

{xc;’Xl^^’f’4<li) 

96. If one should hivppgfi to be chosen for a. rule r, it is seldom 
that he could know what was td'b*6’"Joae.'^We may look on others 

2 M 2 
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Sl(^3i' Ql* TJQ' ^ai’ wv S®^’ I 

xc;’ <^’ 9 )’ |l 

97 XU' S' W' ws’ I 

*<v’ B’ 3,®;' i 

afpsQ' QI' 9fc;’ «j’ lift;’ | 

QV W tW II 

98 ai®;' qfil’ siV’S’ MX' SV 5M'M 1 

vw’ is* MX' 5«v/ 1 

W -SVM^* M’^ 1 

1^' MX' IT 

99 ig^* M' g' ’Sn i 

QHC:<V' S' s^' SM I 
»fpi?V/' q^^' Q^i^N' @X'^ 

Blc;'Qi’ aiTiEiM' q’ qai' q' -^x IT 

100 »ic:' q' ailfi)’ 5 ' g’ 9 ^ § 9 ,- 9 , \ 

SM* W SM' ab«l' Q|1M I 

'with our own eyos, b\it we want a looking-glass, when we wish to 
view ourselves. 

97. Though there be very many kings, yet there are very tow 
of them, that govern with righteousness. Though there is many 
a body of the gods in tie heaven, yet tlicre are none so brilliant in 
light as the sun and moon. 

98. lie that can do uaisebief, can do also good. A crowned 
monarch may bestow on one a whole kingdom. 

99. By "an upright intelligent minister both tbo Sovereign and 
tljn-subjects can be rendered, in all respects, happy. Ah arrow, 
when shot by a dexterous man, strikes the mark aimed at. 

100. If many consent together, great things may be peyfow"® 
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^El’ isisj’ QSV’ 


^Q’ H’S’ w 5IB1 II 
^ \/ 

iN' V-' ^ I 

«§' ?W VX’ Qgx I 

■>2> 

gc;’ V' ^9i’W w' ‘i{«i' I 

5*^’ 0 ' 5^r’ 5«i’ I' 

It ^qi’H' ibx f I 

ib^' V’ ^aiM* gi;' -^q’g^' | 


5V ST ’y'?’ I 

S' w *«»’ w ’y*' II 

103 ib^’ T e;' Iqi’ i’ T «^TIV I 
^ 9 ,' qiV’ t;'|Qi’ §T -S'^yaj I 

*3i' 4«1' fKi’ I 

Q*i;'3' Jkin' gc;' s'^«i' qii 

104 §’T ‘sjQl’ ibX’ xq’ «^i;' I 

^4Q' Xfi|T SM’ 21^V I 


ev ^ by li ttlo for^s. It is said: a lion’s w help was killed by an 
assembled multitucle of ants, (or pismires). 

101. Ho that is indolent and deficient in exertion, tlioiigli he bo 
strong and robust, shall decay. An elephant, though he bo very 
strong, is treated, by his littlo driver, as a slave. 

102. When haughtiness is carried too far, even great men will be 
overpowered : though the white JjQ^t^ise (fish) has only a little body, 
yet is he the destroyer of a largo crocodile. 

103. The great have no need to bo arrogant ; tho arrogance 
<'i the mean is futile. A gem wants no recommendation ; iiono 
"^ould be a counterfeit jewel, though it be highly extolled (or 
praised). 

104. Men, commonly, are injured by men of tho like kind 
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hs" Wl’ I 

QV iV Q§3^ 

105 m’§\ | 

*1^V S^' '=^’5’ U^' I 

Vt’S' U' g^’ SI 
f*^’ 3=15,’ SI^’ gM’ Qsai II 

106 ^c;'5’ QS^’ I 

■i.ib’ Iw Q|X* ^'*1 1 

S' W Vfc;vS’ fi|c;’ HQ' i i 

IjV ii»f<Vf’ «i<ir ac;- q|ai’|’ |fi) || 

107 liai' 1?^' SW I 

«aai'Tiai* (JIM I ^ 

W*’ H 

(tribe) with themselves. By the appearing of sunshine, all otlior 
luminous bodies are oifuscated. 

105. Keep him from whom you derive advantage, though he ia ,, 
your enemy. Eeject him that hurts you, though he bo your rela- ; 
tion. Buy, at whatever price, a jewel, brought from sea. Drive f 
out by medicine, the disease that is in your inward parts. 

106. When a man has some wealth within, he shows it with 
pride in his externals. When the clouds are full of water, then they 
move and make a noise. 

107. It is r^jko one who is all perfection; but it is 
rare also to find one who is destitute of every good quality. A 
wise man ^ keep Tixin who leans more to virtue than to vice. 
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108 I 

»flQ'sl’ §S'5’ T I 
I*' ?TN’ «’ <3’ 5«1’S’ Qfl- I 
5«1' gi;- u^-y Qgi. |l 

109 <5V I 

a>r<V' zy ^«1' I 

«1Q' ? I 

s»(' qw Q**;’ w| II 

110 Itfvw 3*1’ W’ w I 

*’ 3fil<V' M’ai’ a^'i'V- itW I 

‘a«l-V' gQ' »(I»N' ec;’ I 

QW *=IV' 3^'|N’ II 

111 1*^1’ qcv I 

|9I’ ^«l'5’ Q5«l’ I 

^’Jl' |’Q,W' «(ac;’^’ I 

91 J.' ky s^^viv V * II 

108. It is doubtful at first, wlietlier a person is our enemy or 
i’iend. Meat^ if not properly digested, becomes poison ; but poison 
‘■b. if one knows Tiow to use it, may turn to medicine. 

109. To be 6n6*Bntyvf n »fttftat^ ir always counted as happiness ; to 
in the power of others, is always held as misery. Common things 

ire the cause of quarrels. We are bound, if we have promised a 
thing. 

110. You may have, inwardly, all good qualities, but, if you 
liave not a proper dress, you are despised by all. Though the bat 
is a prudent bird, yet since he has no feather, it is said, he is reject- 

by all winged animals. 

111. A foolish man is pleasing, when ho speaks but little ; a 
is dignified when he keeps secluded ; imposing spectacles are 

^^autiful if viewed at a far distance ; a jewel, if rare, fetches a 
S^cat price. 
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113 


114 


115 


V,'ZC’ M’ ib’ I 

V QpV W I' ft’ QfJL 1 

Q#«l’ ^3i’ 5j<j|' ibl’^ I 

QgQf’H' qy II 

^ai- »flQ’ HQ’ |X’ S I 

|*^’HQ’ HQI' abX I 

Q5»f' Q^X' H' W' HX' wac;’ II 
<vx’ >1’ |n’ ^x' I 

»JE1’ ^S)’ @«V’ ^E1<V' I 

r i«i’ Ih' xfii' 14’ I 
i«y’ g^’ H’ W’ 5H II 
H^»f’ *®iH’ V «x'sH’ I 

c;’t<JI’ ^3i' H^V w 94S 1 

|ai’ xc;’ 14\’ ’SEIQ I ‘ 

t^a;(' ^’ vx' g^^’ VH’ «S II 


[No. 4. 


112. Too great affection is often the cause of violent animosity , 
for tlie most part all the quarrels of men arise from a too groat 
familiarity. 

113. It may happen sometimes that a long debate becomes the 
cause of a greater friendship. Wo see often that commonly such 
as have disputed with (or against) one another, at last agree. 

114. Though an avaricious man possesses wealth, an envious 
man his associate, an ill-minded man his learning, yet these c.m 
produce no pleasure. 

115. Covetous men delight in wealth ; the ambitious are pleased 
when they hear their own praise ; a foolish man is glad when 
finds one like himself ; the virtuous man rejoices when he hears 1 1 « 
truth. 
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116 S’ caj' VQ' W W I 

I' Sn’ (^ai’ VQ’ I 

C^’ ^af<v I 

’ s|^^' <?!’ sjai' SfTiJV’ n 

117 k'y I 

^X’ S’H' i^ai* Vfc;' \ 
af’qi’«r^<V’ |i;' gi’ai I 

5»f' sjQI’s^Qi:’ xai’^t;' * || 

118 I’ aic Qlai’ VQ’ I I 

k S’ qN’ uy iTQ’ K|Q I 

Vi’ S’H’ im'S’ I 

QtizT’ *«IN’ W tJV^X’ I If 

119 «lt^' *\51’ <![' S[W 9(^' I 

3«i’S’ *I«1’ TOM’ii I 
>^51’ ivt;’ VT w MI- 1 
Q5V M' MQ’ Vq’ «fai II 

IIG, The qualifications of a bad man, the imperfect learning of 
a mighty speaker, the kindnesses of a bad master, seldom are use- 
ful to others. 

117. If a man is opulent, his discourse is pleasing, an indi- 
gent, though he speaks the truth, is contemned. A piece of wood 
if brought from the Malaya mountain, though it is only a common 
one, has a high price. 

118. Much talking is the cause of danger, silence is the founda- 
tion of avoiding misfortune. Tho talkative parrot is shut up in a 
oage, other birds, that are mute, fly at random. 

119. When a man endeavours to be useful to an enemy in every 
'fespect, without hypocrisy and when tho enemy also yields him 
Without artifice, it shows a great character. 

2 N 
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120 RN’ -5' I 

15' -5’ I 

S’’^’ QI I 

R* sV I 

121 ^5 I 

gai' jK' W’ I 

il’Vf* Q^’af* I 

:qQ' qgc;’ abS’ qIJ-’ II 

■>£) 

122 ^>si’ y S^N’ W I 

f’ qi’ gai’ «l^El' ^y VX’ g I 

wi'Ql’ I 

«' ij^N' xc;’ Q5 II 

123 W’ '^3i’VQ’ I 

jfisiv gi’V I 

yV 'iW^'QI’ I , 

Bigai* Ci' Biq^’ qv Ql’ 11 

120. What avails it, if an impotent man is angry ? What need 
is there for a powerful to be angry ? Therefore it is unreasonable 
to be angry for the performance of a thing, — it is but to mortify 
one’s self. 

121. With gifts you may gather about you the enemy also; if 
you give nothing, you are left by your own kindred also. When 
the cow’s milk is deficient the good calf grows meagre, and becomes 
sorrowful. 

122. A master that always treats with kindness his own domes- 
tics, may easily find servants and slaves. The geese, without being 
called, gather together to the lakes where there grow many lotuses. 

123. Wlien a man employs his riches, when one is gentle after 
having become learned, when a great man protects the lower class 
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124 iN' ^ I 

*3i’V’ a^j I 

At:' i&'QI’ M' I 

g^’ QI’ -Jn II 

125 iV Qi’ •gV S*;’ I 
m'W t;|inQ* S^\» q’nx' I 
(BX' g<V’ iiisQ* cji' ei^;,* 9 ,' i«c;' | 

QFSi' 5^’ ^4' *5SS I 

126 “^ai’ 1^’ VQ' ^Pl'at' | 

J^qQ' Bi^aj’ RY^'?4c;' I 

qfil'V' ^Ay 34I*<V’ i4Q’ RV QS«l’ t4 I 

«;W’^4’ QF«1’ M' QV^’ II 

127 sit;’ 'T V I 
V V '5' 5I®IN’ *4’ aq I 
9tB\M' 14’ 5J«1<V’ *4' »^I»^^’^4’ I 

W W V’ If 

Ilf people, these three things make happy others, and are useful to 
one’s self. 

134. By depending on the great, the mean also may rise high 
see how the little plant (or shrub) by erabraciog a large tree has 
elimbed up to the top. 

125. Though a talented man has his defects, yet they that de- 
light in learning, support him. Though the atmosphere be obscured 
(hurt) by ram, yet the inhabitants of the world arc made glad by it. 

126. Rich men are numerous among the ignorant people j vali- 
ant ones among the crowds of wild boasts ; elegant sayings proceed 
from the learned class ; a Saint is a rare thing in this world. 

127. Every man is celebrated for that thing in which he excels, 
^he learned as a learned person, the hero as a valiant man. 

2 N 2 
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128 SN’ I 

^»r(v’ SN’ Ml.' Qgi. I 
ab^'MQ’ I’^Q' 1^ I 
I’H' e}e,’ ?PV' S’ 8’S II 


129 i«l’ M’ 5W ^ 9 (’ QI' ^M’ ,| 

«' MSiMN’ M' ’ff' MNC;’ I 

Z9i' eN’ MSiMM' M' I 
HQ’ 5N’^’ M’ W’Jl 

130 ll' QI' 5’ Q>f’ SM’ I 

*>SN’ qM’ H' Ql' f I 


«’ <!’ H’ Ml’ P' 1TN’ I 
|aj' H’ ^af<v’ QI’ *N’ «’ |l 
131 »y'ai’ Ti«i’ ^«i' ^ «1NX' H^M'M I 
snifQi’ SMQ' ’S'=^’ I 

S]i|' q' ^c;' ie,’ HWi;’M I , 
HCI’S’ M’ VV II 


128. What is respected by the great, is contemned by tlio low 
people. Tbo bead ornament of the great Isbwosa is devoured by 
Chandra tbo Giant. 

1 29. Science existing only in books ; Mantras not committed to 
memory ; those things which a forgetful man has learned, in the time 
pf necessity often deceive us, are deceitful. 

130. Sweet scent to dogs and hogs, a light to the blind, meat 
to indigestion, instruction to foolish men, are not required. 

131. A talented (or well qualified) man, and good gold, a bravo 
soldier, and a fine horse, a skilful physician and a beautilul orna 
fnent every where find their price (or all esteemed). 
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132 r ^55’ QS^' «{fv I 

V 9r 3<V’ I 

S5I’ W m' W’ y I 

g’ 5’ v<v’ aV ii 

133 S' 5*;’ M' $ I 
W i^c;’ Vi’S’ qV 

gN’ M’ S"^’ ^'V -^*1^’ S*^’ I 

ai*®!’ 'y9tit' VQ' IS*^' *4i’ ll 

134 Vi’ r 3^*®!’ V 1^’ *4’ ? I 

HV*4Q’ »f*®l’ V 1 

1^’ g' »f*®l’ V W V' ? I 

Vsi<v’ I’ »(*®1’ V «’ I 

135 ^i’ i^' «’ ®I5t;N’ S’*3^’ ^ I 

^®1'S’ S I 

Hyx^c;' |ai’ gjfiV' S'^' ' 

’^Si’Vs^’ ^M’5' ^’^i’ Qgi II 

mO 

132. If ono has a good intellect and diligent application, what 
is it, that cannot be done by tliein ? The Pandavas, they have I 
lieard, have overcome the twelve troops of the dangerous enemy. 

133. Though hills, rivers, elephants, horses, trees, guns, rays of 
light, storms, men and women, bo all of the same kind (in their 
respective orders or classes) yet there is a difterence of our being 
great (or high) and the other small (or mean). 

131. The chief wealth consists in charity, and the greatest hap- 
piness in the tranquillity of mind, Hearing (or experience) is the 
inost beautiful ornament ; the best companion is he that desires not. 

135. There is none that had never been, afflicted with a disease 
for wealth — who enjoys always happiness? Pleasure and sorrow 
3-^ always changing liko summer and winter. 
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136 c;'Sqi i 

sm' 3^' VQ' ab<V' i;c;' I 

tT jj' *Aj' «' I 

siS»(’ q’ II 

137 I 

W’ QI®V iR^/’ S'S 

W’ Q^«S* ^ai' ’Si;’ QFQ I 
^3;’5’ W 1 1 

138 w i^wc;’ QsV 'll;’ I 

=i(^ai' <j|’ ioi' * I 

AN’ Q.^'y T 

Bigjl’ q* Qsr T^Q' EiJ^-q | 

139 *ai' M’ *iWN’ QI’ 'SW gci' I 
xc;' q(*X’ In' «)^V H’ I 

<vc:’ 3J<V' g' Qg' jfJi' I 

gsi' aB«l<V’ gM’ El' 01’ W I 
VII. — The unbecoming (on indecent) manner — 

wIqi I 

fO 

136. If a slave behaves with great pride, if the actions of an 
ascetic are fruitless, if a prince does not act according to moral law, 
all the three have taken an irregular course. 

137. To act indiscreetly, to have rancour against many, to quarrel 
(dispute) witli the powerful, to be passionate for the female sex, to 
cleave to what is bad ; these five things are the causes of a quick 
destruction. 

138. When one is poor, and yet would have fine garments, when 
one, living on the charity of others, behaves haughtily, when ho 
that is ignorant of literary works, wishes to dispute, these three are 
a laughing-stock to men. 

139. Great men (Sovereigns) suffer more injury from their own 
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140 T 

V S I 

q^^• «13«I<V' «JI’ I 

V f' ]] 

HI 01’ w’ ww T 

QI' ps^v 8’^' V’ I 
Ki5¥ ws’ I 

^ c\ ^ V 

ij’iQi' »ia=;’ n 

142 osv V' ■qV W 3=^' I 

VQ' JS'V’ I I 

S>^’ <XW ^V Q' M' ^ I 

1^' ^• ziv^r H»(’ ^’ 4}«i 11 

143 k k i^’ W I 

*1M' qj.’ gX-aj’ QpuiV’J^X' f 
*l«^' QF^l^J’ ^=5’ !>’ xc;’ <31 1 

* \A\ V <\ 

Q'^V V' 5^’ II 

people, than from their own enemy. By wliat other animals is tlic 
corpse of a lion devoured, except by worms in his o\vu body ? 

140. When a Master (Euler) does evil to himself, who can de- 
fend him against it? When an object is offuscated by tho light 
itself, there is no means of seeing it. 

14:1. Some malicious men, though they derive no benefit thereof, 
like to do evil to others. Though a venomous serpent feeds on air, 
jet, when he sees others would he not kill them ? 

142. Though our lust fancies to be happiness, yet practice of it 
is the cause of sorrow. Ho that places happiness in wine-drink- 

imagines that it is a mad man only that is happy. 

143. Men wish to live long, and, when grown old, they are afraid 
old age. To be afraid of old ago, and to wish to live long, is the 

^rong principle (theory) of a foolish man. 
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144 T 
V QI«V’ f)«i’ «’ 5^4’ ^ I 
^ V «lsV qiiTj'V'QW I 
»jrE;’ 9\' q«v' g<v’ n' »ir«i If 

145 sic;’ Qi' qq<v' |v WS’ 1 

|V k Ei^c;' a) 

V Q>f I 

<ffc- w' S?l’ II 

146 AN’ SC C ^^4' aj | 
i’ »y' dbN' SN’ -5’ (^=1' i I 

itJsi’ saj-gjf iisi<v' iqi;’ f 
aq-Sai' ^BiQ' 15’ Bi* <Ji’ ^ l| 

147 <?1N* SN' WN’ Z»t’ <JI I 

<^c:«v' iv’^V 5*=;’ iV S’vi 
i’ ici’ s^' S^' 1 . 

Q 5 |i;«V' 141' C 14’ C QI' TI 

144. When there is a wise instructor, and one will not lenni 
from him, to improve in good qualities, such man is either occupied 
by the devil, or suffers the ill consequences of his former works 
(actions). 

145. He that is possessed of wealth, and does not enjoy it him- 
self, neither bestows it charitably on others, either has fever, or is 
an accomplished miser. 

146. Who knows what virtue is and does not practice it, to 
what use is his religion ? Though there be a fine crop, the wild 
beasts, do they rejoice in it ? 

147. He that is afflicted with the ill consequences of his moral 
actions, though he has riches, cannot enjoy them. Though the cro^ 
be hungry, yet, since there is a snare laid, how can ho fully be 
satisfied? 
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148 gV S«i’ ^ 1 

^1' V Vi’ V ^ I 
■>© ^ 

1’ siVi’S’ W’ V’if I 
IJKI* li' H’ 5’ S! II 

149 w ibV 1 

V-^l’ W’W '^»i’V I 

Q^V’ l«i’ QV«i' 

150 iW’ Olcl^’^gai’V VK- 1 

tyV M’ *1' f 

li'g' WS' QV’ W I 

*«!• VQ’ l^’5’ QN’V^f’ -5 II 

151 c;«i’ QVS'VM’ SV gV’ I 

ic;* Bitv’ «'ia’ Q^'V’ I 
§' *’,F’ §i’ 5^’ I 

W' ft’ QVi’V W’ WV S 

118. If you think a man to be rich that neither can enjoy, nor 
bestow cliaritably his substance on others, it is very easy for you to 
make a rich man, by fancying that a whole mountain consists of pure 
goW. 

149. Though there be many learned men, who know and tell 
what not a virtuous action is ; there are very few in this world 
who would practise it, after having it thus understood. 

150. Though a man has his birth, form, juvenile age, yet, without 
good qualities, he is not handsome ; though peacock’s feathers be 
beautiful, yet will they be convenient for the ornament of a great 
man? 

151. By no endeavour can it bo done that a naturally bad man 
be turned into an honest man. How long soever you boil water, 
it is impossible to make it burn like fire. 

2 0 
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152 I’ W R’ ri' M 

jc;’ £b)<v' flC' ^cji’ IIQC' T 
sic;' v 

VW' UNQI’ S' '2n’ flN II 

153 PI.' g i 

£«in' 5’ t f 

Xx: ■^’ V’aj' absi^V' 1 1 

'!)' V'i^’ Qib' fN’ Qgv II 

154 xc;' W' §^’ ^ t 

^1' iv i*v 5 *;’ SIS’ ^ 3N I 

5' ^si' Xd' SS’ «’ «t I 

N’ ’5’ «!’ <JI' II 

1 55 <^K1N' S’ QiSM’ SN’ R«,’q’^ I 

5’ 1^’ Qi'e)’ VQ’ q*!’ QI’ Qsf I 
S' ?«1N’ §^’ gV I 

HQ’ |QI’ Ql«i II 

152. If there is reason for it, it is somewhat proper to be angry, 
and there is also a cure for it ; but who knows the mode of ap' 
peasing one when grown angry without a cause ? 

153. When one’s virtues fail, then arises ill-will ; when the right 
family descent is extinct, then will be born a bastard (then comes a 
base-born) : when wealtli has been expended there exist desires ; 
when life is spent the symptoms of death appear. 

154. If one has not committed any wicked action, Indra himself 
also cannot lay on him any blame. How can a water-spring be de- 
pressed, by laying (or heaping) earth on it, as long as it does not 
become dry by itself? 

155. If conducted in a handsome manner, great minds follow a 
wrong way. The mad principal of tho Tirthikas adopts the prac- 
tices of Ishoora, the teacher. 
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156 V .3^’ I 

xt;’ »f' v(3i I 

gq' q<?l’ 5jq’ *X’ gfil’ qj I 

Qgc;' gt;’ y* nv | it 

157 w 35 ;' ^f3' *' *iBiv ^ I 

Z4Q’ I 

5’ il I 


»f3’ <?!’ QSC;'H' 11 

158 Qi'x’ »\t;' iR<v' XU’ I 

Q53- 1 

<«D 

H\S’ ajw V >^“1' s«i r 
H';®!’ MQ’ I’fe’ Qgx IT 

159 »ip^v’W g’li'I’g’S’sc:’ I 

xq’ si' -qi^V ajqq' qfiqq’VS I 

«iW I 

f w II 


156. When a man becomes too famous for his riches, ho is 
destroyed by his wealth. It is commonly rich men that are as- 
saulted, beggars pass through without any molestation. 

157. It is but to propose his own destruction, when a man 
becomes too renowned for his strength and skill. In battle mostly 
fire slain such as have been strong and skilful. 

158. Wealth, wit, strength, and the like, all will associate with 
you, if you have moral merits (if you are virtuous) but, if you have 
^one, they become the cause of your ruin. 

159. A wise man, whatever he does, must act with due consi- 
deration of bis moral merits. At the time of contest, among a 
hundred persons, it is rare to find one of accomplished moral merits. 

2 0 2 
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]60 1 

g«lN’ *1-5®1’ -5’^^' QF«1’V’ I 
sic;* Qi’ Vi’ ^c;’ f i’ | 

V ^^’5' II 

161 -Jjai’ i,’ iff’ z^^'d, 1 , 

Y z^v^’ 'HY ai’ «^5i’ QF»f<V 1 

a»fN' -sv S!{«' i«iN' ev«i i 

^ V g^’5’ Q*' IT 

-V \/ 

162 S<V’ <S<V’ afPN’ VN' | 

^^z^’ 9,3i^j^ li^’ 9,’ jjai’IsiN' I • 

5’ |fii’ £]£;’ a,’ ijai’ alw i| | 

S' V IJNV ^?NsiN’i4Q' II 

163 gN' 51' i^<21' ^T^’Q' T 

^af’ 9i' §1^’ ir|N' S(' I 

Ql^i' -SSI' g^'5' g^J' 5^' S I 

Q) ^ # 

q’ § II 


160. When a bad tank is full of water, certainly it will break 
out on any side. They that grow rich, seldom leave a posterity. 

161. Seldom is found a rich man, that has children also ; but 
if he has both, he is often destroyed by an enemy. When one is 
happy in every respect, it happens frequently that such a man is 
carried olF by an early death. 

1 62. Therefore a wise man must acquire moral merits ; it is only 
virtue that is the cause of every happiness (or prosperity), when 
a man is prosperous in every respect, it is the sign of his having 
acquired moral merits. 

163. He that thinks thus : I will deceive him, he deceives him- 
self. If oue has told one falsehood, afterwards, though he speak 
the truth, he will be doubted. 
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164 qfilN’ I 

rV vrx<3i' *1^^’ 1 

g:;’ H’ l-q- , 

165 Sf'oi’H’ ^X.' 9\«i' Q5«I'V'QI I 

Q^’ g’ Q|i. I 

Qij^’ iry Jtjc;* ] 

<jf’ ^“1’ aV Vi’ ^ Qgi’ i II 

If’ isiAj* ifQ’ |qi' I 

166 §' w 5V’ WS' SV’ I 

|3i’ 5' gV VJV’Vi’ e T 
§V’ Vi’ |i’ I 

9f’ i{fc:' «f#<v’ VQ’ I II 

167 \W -3^’ !/«/’ V’ d^si^’V I 

a»(<v’ i\ »f9’ w g<v’5V’*^'^Q I 
iV' »£iai' i^ai' <^ai' g<v’ aj | 

. aw -S';’ w V’ V <?i’ q II 

164. Ho that does not examine what good and evil is, and, in 
his angry fit, injures liis neighbour, ho shall grieve, like tlio swallow 
bird, for his being deprived of his associate. 

105. Both hero and in the next world, if you are deficient in 
earnest application, you cannot be prosperous. Though the land 
he good, you cannot have a (plenteous) crop, without cultivating it 
diligently. 

Vill. — T he Actions (oe doings) of Men (S’V)- 

166. An intelligent (pundit) man must always do a small thing 
fllso with due consideration, should ho succeed (in his offices) what 
is there more desirable : but should he fail, it is yet handsome to 
have acted prudently. 

167. The minds (sentiments) of men are very different— who- 
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168 S’ *1^/’ MX’ iX’ i' VfM' I 

W M' 5’ XfMBl' MX' i I 
g’ »fX’ aM’ MM’ sjai’ M’ ? I 
|«i' M’ SM' *1’ <JI' II 

169 wV S^’ I , 

a’«T Q^W XT’ II 
g«’M' 5’ W *1M’ M’ g I 
rtm' ^ej’ M’ QSJ^’ 'M’ Ml 

1 70 ’uVsV 5M' xi^MV MQ’ « I 
(^ai’ a)\* V QgX'HX’ 5^ I 

W is siM'MQ' S«f' M’ S I 
<31' Q5X’5’ N' ty<V’ 5<V it 

171 W' «1M’ I’ W M’ XM' I 

MQ’ I5S’ MX’QiBIM' 9, I 
V W' i’ XT' 

s»f’ MQ’ *i(f' *«i’ «a«i II 

soever he be, it is difiGicult for him, to please all (to satisfy the wishoa 
of all) — he is near to do so, who makes himself accomplished iu all 
good qualities. 

168. Increase your wisdom (experience) in your very declined 
age also. In the next life it will be useful to you, what will thou 
avail your alms ? 

169. Either keep to him that is accomplished in science, or con- 
verse with ordinary men. You may carry easily with you a bottle, 
when it is either full or entirely empty. 

170. Who can bear a man who is but little conversant wilb 
science ? who can carry a water-pot on his head, when it is but half 
filled? 

171. He that understands well the difierence between an excel- 
lent and a low man, knows how to do his business (or how to act)- 
This is the great foundation of prosperity. 
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V .V 

172 Q’ I 

S<sr MQI?’ I 

si^i’ w s«i' Qi I 

^TSIW V Qgl. II 

173 W' ac;’ 5IQ' | 

Cf' q %9)’ I 

4' l«l^r' 14’ sc;’ i 

Q5«4’ y «!' QI’ C4S[9f II 

1 74 xc;' qy J' ^W’ »(' vk' i 

g’ ib^' isiSjai' 01’ c^sjM’zjX’ I 
Q[5i’ fiiN*;’ Cl I 

Cfici’ 9 >’ w C4X’ «’ §V II 

1 75 K|^V vx* §v C4Q’ *\5)’ 'ijc;’ 1 

£|W *^c;’ gws’ 9SX I 

•<4> 

51*’*^’ SN’QI’ «1^V S*V I 

$ 

g VU'W’ y si^’5' Qgx II 

9 ^^0 


172. With a firm resolution for perfection, a low man also may 
y<?t become a principal, if a parrot is well instructed by those who 
uuderstand teaching, he will know one^s worth. 

173. Men of little abilities also, if they depend on the great, 
^ay succeed (or prosper). A drop of water, is a small thing, but, 
^'hen united with a lake when will it dry away ? 

174. Though a man is not intelligent by himself, yet ho consults 
P^’udently another wise man. The hand does not kill an enemy, 

if it takes a weapon, may it not do so ? 

17o, Of a dangerous enemy also, if you know the means, you 
make a confederate. Large quantity of poison hurts the body, 
^ if you know how to make the mixture, it turns into medicine. 
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176 £*1’ W gc;' I 

a\’ I 

fli;’ a«i* flc;' gc;’ w I 

V W aT -^c;’ Q§X II 

177 ?w «' V I . 

v’v' 5’ *iw ^lai. I 
5<V' V[' ®1>^’ XSIV H I 

i’ ^Z^ % II 

178 3(*V QN’y'^c;’ Qpi’ i^w gc;' I 

3|*V Sills' %' I 

«if’ :^ai<v jfS’ fiigc:<v II 

179 01’ Hr «l^Vt4J> I 

*4Q’ q:»i’ g^J’ i 

^’QfQ’ 01’ aVg’ US’S I 

fi|^s|' QS X II 

*nS1 


176. f Aught of the food and money which ia offered to you for 
your learning ; listen to others and leave olf pride. You may take 
the fruit from the top of a tree, but, if you reach farther, you 
fall down. 

177. As long as you have not sufficient strength, bear (have 
patience with) your enemy ; when you are strong enough, do as it 
seems best to you. Thus it is said in other shastras. 

178. Treat with due respect, and reward always liberally those 
round about you. It is said, that with sacrifices and offerings wej 
will have all from the gods down to the spirits (or ghosts). 

179. In a becoBUQg^mannerfkpciuco.iuay tax his subjects with- 
out oppressing, them. A SAttru becomes dry, if too much fragrant 
jiilce issues from it. 
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180 xc:'|V i 

gQ’ «ix' 9i I 

•sS) 

181 w qx' @x'ij''Sr 

^z;' ^X’ @N' i’ i I 
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JipS^V’ £4* ^B)' II 

182 sj’xV qI.c;’ qi' Q^qQ' |q i 

t;sj' If' QJ' tjfc;' I* j/'g I 

gs)' Z' x:;’ | 
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sO -v£> 

183 V 91' I 

:lw i 1 

W'V' I 

xc;’vc:’ Q^qj^qx’ Q^X || 


180. Be studious to oou ceal the mauuer of jour actions. Com- 
wonlj, it is weakness to show it pTamlj. TTad the eje not been 
found devising they would not have tied a rope ou his neck. 

181. To what use are such food and goods as are couteinned by 
others ? What wise man would have such dirty things as are eaten 
by dogs and swiue ? 

182. We should never use such expressions as might hurt one, 
oot even against an enemy; they immediately will return on us, 

ftp ^ rock. 

183. If you wish toTnjure an enemy, make yourself perfect in 
good qualities. By doing so, the enemy himself will be morti- 

I ®od, and you yourself also shall improve iu virtue. 

2 p 
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184 W’ <>51’ QI’ NW' ^ I 

fq* *«J’ l»’ W 8.1 

it;' in* 31N' <JI’ W QsV ^9fN I 

«lTi)X’ qjjsi' gS’ 5V II 

185 xc W’ «a^’ i I 

831N’ gs;’ Q3’ § I 

g' iq- g’ iq’ >41=;’ I 

Qq' q- ^=1’ 343^’^' W II 

186 r ti* *' $1^’ =1*;' iS’ 5^’ T 

a^(a(Vj' q<v' %B\’ S' V § I 

«jc;' Ei«j' X’ ^c;’ 51 ;’ *V *iq<V T 
q<VV VQ’ i’ «i’ |WN' ^S’ II 

187 w 9fa' w ^»4' N* <Ji T 

ql;ai* i4<v’ qi;q’ Qi' V’ I 
|«i’ ^Q' Q1’ SITIN’ tj' V I 

8' «INX’ Y Qgi- II 

184. Tlie foolish man is tender-hearted to an enemy ; this must 
be subdued in a rough manner. They that wish well to their own 
body, take out the disease of it, by bleeding and caustic operations. 

185. Thongh our own party is angry with us, we should not 
desert it. Though an enemy treats us with kindness, we should not 

,1 embrace his cause. Though a crow hurts another crow, yet they do 
} not agree with the owl. 

186. A wise man, whatever he does, whether great and small 
things, must do them with due consideration. When the lion kills 
both the hare and the elephant, he has no time for consideration. 

187. If we keep to such as are more excellent than we, we pro- 
fit thereby. Those birds that abide on the side of Suineru (Kirab) 
seem to shine like gold. 
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iv 01 f 

•qM' V aq’ Sr Q|x I 

T «Q' Q^’ <31' q’ 14’ I 
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190 zr>«l’ qs' Q|’ 14 I 
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!«/’ ^litV’ t/Q’ I I 
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V 9S’ <ii’ ax’ iN’ ^ I 

• ^ 

Im' H5,bi' o|’ ajc;’ j;,isiq' ij | 
^ |0j' gM' ;4X' Q^X II 


188. If you (lepoud on an envious great man, you never shall 
obtaiu T^owa. See how the moon does decline after having ap- 
proached to the sun. 

189. Who can associate with such a man, as keeps no friendship? 
1 hough a rjiiUihaw- ia iMM^tiful, itia a. foolUh mau’s error if ho takes 

for., a leaLarnamfin t. 

190. What wo like not for ouTiSclyes. we never should do to 
When IffS are injured by others, we should reflect on^lvhal 

tliiuk we thou iu ourselvea ? 

191. If we do to others what is agreeable to us, others also, iu 
the same manuer, will houour us with a pleasing return. 

2 f 2 
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192 q’ ^*1* QI’ q' S'?' T 

q* s^ai' 01 ’ qC’ q’ | 
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193 SV 9.1 


I’ q' aw iw QH'JI’ I 
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I'c’ ■q^aj’ C^’ If’ QgJ^ II 
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V 
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|V -J^i’ w qx’ B' qqq 1 


[No, 5. 


192. lie is always happy, who has the opportuuity ot depeiKlin,!,' 
on tho excellent, of asking (consulting) tho learned, and of coiirers- 
ing with good-natured men. 

193. Weak-minded men fancy (think) that every thing that they 
speak, is erroneous. The man who thinks thus, if- he do not speak, 
is very much to bo suspected by others. 

191 At its proper place and time, after having well considered, 
'j speak some time. Though you u||pr only (or all) elegant sayings, 
I yet if too much, like overplus merchandises, they have no price. 

195. It is very difficult (or seldom) in learned men also, to take 
for a defect the imperfection, that they have. Take care, whoever 
(studiously) confesses of himself to have such defects, he is a 


man. 
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196 QPi.’ 111*;,' | 
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QSV S' II 

19G. Without wealth, aud witliout a train of servants, if there 
is for companion an intelligent friend, a beast also may find his 
coaeern, how much more a man ? 

197. With an enemy, who is from long time voracious against 
^s, we should not coalesce, though he be desirous of our Iricndship. 
h fire meets (or conies in collision) with hot water will it not be 
extinguished by this ? 

198. We may rely upon an enemy too, when he is a good-natured, 
righteous and honest man. i ^ve heard, that one, by resorting 

protection to a good-temper^ ememy, has been defended by him 
^ntil his life’s end. 

199. Though you be well acquainted with the subject (or matter) 
do every thing with due consideration, he, that neglects it, shall 
dearly pay for his indiscretion. 
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200. If you resort for protection to an enemy, show him every 
respect and reverence. The raven, by depending on the rat, wm 

Bavod) according to the Puriuas. 

201. How is it possible that you should fail in your affaira, whci 
you act with discretion ? If a clear sighted man walks discreetly, 
will he not avoid the precipice ? 

202. The more you desire to bceialted, the more you endeavour 
to be useful to others. They that" ish to decorate their face, wou 
they not first make clean the lookingrglass ? 

203. The more you endeavour to conquer on enemy, the muf 
you exert all your good quahties. Bee how they are cpnfouuded K 
afraid) when they see their enemy make ready his weapons. 
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204. It i8 impossible ia this world, that you should obtain your 
wish by cttfsing (or abusing). Though you bo selfish in your mind, 
bo affable to all, in speaking. 

205. If we have our caniiprn and that of others, it matters not, 
whether we have obtained it by soft or harsh means. The Muni 
tas not declared it to be craftiness to employ wise means in our 
doings. 

206. "When a prudent man hangs down his head, the fault falls 
on him that abuses. When a^ht is kept downwards with its 
'nouth, (or a lighted candle or torch) it burns the hand of the light- 

: keeper. 

207. Place ejrery thhagJo^itft pxQper place. A head-ornament is 
tied pn^,thajeg« ; bracelets (or rings) for the legs will not 

^^^swef'as'ali'eali-orfiament. 
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208 i’ *«i' MQ’ i I 

Qijt;’ CK)' S|«;' gEi^v' Ijwc;' | 

«|K1M' 4<JI' ij' *fM’ aj I 

BIJB)' .5' iiM' 5Ei«V’ S’ II 

209 5=;’ SIS';’ W' g' ^ 1 

Q3X’ gc;' t^EiQ’ q<V' 5S1\' g I 

qN’ S' Q^’^' N’ Is;’ xq* xi«j« | 

^jq. t;,* q|C;* || 

§’ ^i’ •q^s)' V' t I 

210 wV nc;n’ l^^' q(|qN' q^aj’ s i 
?V q^aj’ QI’ 5N’ gs’ M I 

qai' qjq' xilS’ 1?^’ S’ 5 I 

q- Vi’ R^’ q’ qai 1 1 

211 t;,c;V N’ qq’ q*;’ 'if';' I 

^W!V aj* »;,)«iq- q’ Z' lifc;’ I ■ 


208. When you are about to perform any great things eiuleavoiii^ 
to have a good associate. If you will burn up a forest, you want of 
course the aid of a wind. 

209. — Bo not grieved, if you are indigent, neither be elated 
with joy, if you are in affluence, think on the consequences of your 
moral works. All sorts of prosperity and distress are but temporal 
(or of short duration). 

210. If a man pays respect to another teacher, though Budcllia, 
the patron of men, is to be founa here, he sinks a salt^well ou tlit’ 
bank of a river whose water possesses eight good qualities. 

V . 

IX.— Kelioion on oood Morals (*N). 

211. There is uo difficulty to perform whatever thingi if we o'''* 
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V’ xsi- I 

*?’ Q5^ II 

212 Bic;' ^Ki’ W ilN' I 

V |V ^ 

il<v’ »n^' VI' ^Ql’ v <?I I 

|iti' |S' 5’ QIW II 

213 W i' W M’W I 

w V v<v’ «isc:n I 

q<v«iv' VQ’ Vx' V if' ;^x 1 

«si’ ®I(^^' SM' |V Q§^ II 

214 QF«1' 3^’ 3*v I 

vQc;’ OT' VQ' V' »f=- I 

5jq' Qi' §^’ q* j}^’ I 

SV' 'W aV Vi.' Qiiv II 

215 XW^Vl'i’ ^S’ ®V' ^BIN' VAJ’ «i I 

r sv 5V' -^v I 

iccustomed to, As wo have learned tho mechanical arts, we may 
Jxerciao also virtue (true religion-)' w^houfc difficulty. 

212, The wealth of a man, that is contented with little, is inex- 
laustible. He that seeks always for, and is never satisfied, will 
w a aQntinuftl rain of sorrow. 

213. Give of the goods t-h^t you have received from others^ 

they have need,, .9 f „,thep^t as Thub-pa (Shakya) has commanded us to 
io. In the same manner as honny (of the bees), all hoarded trea- 
sure will once be enjoyed by others. 

-21iu.,^u this wofldTitTTs 5ncSrtatTr,''Tf'70Ti lend money, whether 
you shall have the principal or not, but if you bestow J^injl^ 
^^ough it be small, it will increase hundred-fold.y^"*^ 

^15, From fearing thatliislamily will be impoverished (thereby) 

2 Q 
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WPHV’ aV gX I 

Bigai’ <ti' JvM’ QgS II 

216 F' %!• «' 3’ gw V I 

V '^X’ 3' JJ’ »f' I 

W »(’ 3 ' 1 

ij' «’ *i!V' 5' II 

217 CQ l*V WX’ gx’ V’ I 

Vx’ gx’ Qgt;’ I 

ib'Ei’ m’ gv Vx’ @ci' I 

^<v’ V’ V «i^v Qi' ^x II 

218 VX’ g’ gX’ '=^W QF«J' 3\ I 

S’ B’ X[’ li’ «(• I 

R' w Qiix’ II' a«i' j}^' I 

IJIH)' <J|' si^V V’ q[^/’ Qi;«v II 

f 


a narrow-minded man keeps anxiously all the little that he gets. 
A wise man, to obtain a high rank, bestows his alms, as bribes, on 
others. 

216. As children are loved by their parents, they are not re- 
spected in the same manner by their children. After the parents 
have long cherished their children, when they hare grown old, they 
are despised by them. 

217. They that have become the slaves of the world, run after 
riches, neglecting their own souls. Contented men, though they 
obtain wealth, give it, as an excellent man does to others. 

218. If you fight an enemy, since he does harm to you, subdue 
your own passions, it is on account of your passions, that, from the 
beginning, you are wandering in the orb of 

then you shall be perfectly free from all harm. 
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219 «IT V S«i’ «i I 

«INV 3^’ “I’T QS*> I 

X.V «i’ R’ si^ai* Viv I 
«^5I’ 3^' *1^*1' -SX' i7«JV W W II 

220 »r§'. ib^’ qr 3«iM’ 01 1 

rV xc;' 01’ ^«i’ VX’ Ki»i'^ I 

0’ TJX’ •q' q I 
R’ S^’ I’ ®1’ QI’ II 

221 ¥^' =I.§fil’ <?!' y- V I 

5?’ g«l\’ mv oax I 

V -5*1’ I 

Xl"' qM' |<V <V’ <VX’ Q^q II 

222 xc;' Q^V QXfH’ q’<s/’ xij q?,V ^ | 

V ^X’ «l(5j^’ s>i’ I 
XC’ M' (t®l’ W' iS' q I 

V W Xi;’ ^ II 

219. If you will destroy all your enemies, you never shall be at au 
with killing them. But if you have subdued only your own 

passion, you have at once destroyed all your enemies. 

220. If you are angry with a powerful mischievous man, you 
lurt the more your ownsetf. What reason have you to bo angry 
^ith a virtuous and very, sedate man ? 

221. Herbs, that grow on the samo stubble, are dispersed by the 
into the ten corners (of the world) thus men, that are born 

ogether, are separated by the effects of their moral works. 

222. If you will earnestly obtain your own concern, fir^t seek ^ 
^liat of others. He that seeks only his own concern principally, it i 

impossible, that he should succeed in obtaining his own purpose^ 'H 

2 Q 2 
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223 gv ^ I 

M' wlx* I 


c<V' ai’ *i^J’ I 

’ 

g' M’ 5’ i®l' Sl^ II 

224 <1N’ xxi' »iS' viQ’ I’ I 

gai' V' TffV ■^'l 

H5si«)' fl(V' XU' «1SX' 1 

g3i' q’ QTP^' 8i^J' ^Tl' 

225 §’ *1' «’ ^SRM’ I 

4’ Q^x’ gai’ tjx' mw w ^ I 
§ »(’ gai’ VX' i' S«^N' ^ I 

I’ QSX’ Q^' W W II 

226 9’'^' • 

gai' a' r 5’ a i 

g|V 14' *4Q’ «»4’ *4' S [ 

QXK' gc;’ 5«;' ei^N’ W II 

-sS; 


223. A foolish man will not learn, and takes every thing for a 
miracle!, .a wise man after having studied, admires every thing, 
Therefore a wise man, though grown old, acquires knowledge for bn 


future state. 

224. The fool seeks not to acquire science, since he says, he has 

i no mind of understanding; but if he would well consider, he shouW 

endeavour for this reason to learn to improve his understanding. 

226. One that has not learned in his former birth, is ignorant ii 
the present life. He that is afraid to be born again ignorant « 
the next world, though it be difficult, must study assiduously « 

this life. - ,1 mti 

226. **'"* , 
/ the narrow-minded fool. Contemplation without previously heanoj 

\ (experimental learning) though it be diligently pursued, is the * . 
lof nrenaration of a beast. ' 
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227 I' Qgv V' QS I 

aW’ »fS^' ^Q’ Wai I 
»<' xiSliI^V' V’ <JI’ S^' »fl5V 5 I 
Q.W V I’ Q^V «!' <J1’ II 

228 a«v; »rs’ aw’ v' s i 

i’ (tai’ g^* gX' 5’ QpSl\ I 
*1^1’ *^5QI' qx’ ^T(|’ V »«c;' I 

g<?i' «i' T II 

229 «ic:' QI’ C W «i I 

gc;' qai I 

iX,’ iSN’ J4Q' «1*VX' i I 

V 

gi;' w <?c:’ «i' 01' II 

230 Jir&^T M’ 5’ 3«i I 

5’ 5 1 

V S’ ^ I 

w gc;’ y g II 

227. How would this infallible doctrine be true, that it is perfA. 

tiou in knowledge, by which tlie all-knowing differs (from others). 
If you should become all-knowing without learning ? 

228. Meditation without hearing (learning) though it succeeds 
for a while, but will soon fail afterwards. You may melt well gold 
and silver, but if you take away the fire, they grow hard again. 

thatVants understanding, though a literary wort be i 
pood composition, will not take it. Though an ornament of gold^ 
iboaet with jewels be beautiful, yet would any ox Jook on it ? / 

250, To' Enow~w^tt^^ is expressed in the 

pogant sayings of learned men; if you will not understand and 
practise them, to what use is your knowledge of the shastras ? 
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231 XJ;' I 

siQ’ MX’ 1 

xai’ ^9,’ ^9,' S’ ai’ ’Jfi;’ I 
9i' MX’ 5’ xai’ S';' SM’ || 

232 ajsiM' liQI' 5' «i’ ’ifM | 

iai’ S^’ S' 3,^^' I 

^ »f[a«V’ M’ «M’ ai' | 

c^BiSr' ijfiS’ Q|c:’ ^’ S' II 

233 ^t’ »f*M’ Q^’ MQ’ d’ «i' 1 

fi|MX’ i^iSQl’ M3' aiN’ W MX’ Q5 X | 

SM' ^a,’ 5i'S<Jl’ Qg X’ S I 

•sO 

9;{iM' M’ M^V ^^1 II 

234 QFM’ ^aj’ §’ M’ ■^^V’ M I 
V W saf' MQ abSJ’ aiMM’ Q|M I 
S«4' ai’ ibN' gS' M' S I 
§ci* §M' NWV S’^-2’ aX’.W II 

W M^iM' M' ? I 

231. Though an intelligent man knows by himself also, yet Ik' 
peruses the text-book (composition) of a learned man. Though precious 
nfctal is very fine, yet it has less price, till it has not been wrought up. 

232. Tliougli there bo many forests, yet very scarce is the spot, 

I where the Sandal-tree grows. Thus also, though there be many 
! learned men, yet elegant sayings seldom are to bo found. 

233 . Gold and silver are known when they have been mclteil. An 
elephant’s goodness will appear in tho field of battle. A learned 
man may bo judged by his composition of elegant sayings. 

234. He that is acquainted with the manners of the world, "ill 
exercise true religion... Therefore he that practises good moials, i® 
the living biography of a saint. 

Note. — The numbers omitted in tliis last enumeration have iw 
been translated now. The vfhole work consists of 454 Sldkas. 
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Notes on a forest race called Puttooas or Jmnga, inhaUting certain 
of the Tributary Mehals of Cuttack, — By E. A. Samuells, Bsq. 
B. G. 8. Superintendent of the Tributary Mehals. 

lu the 248th Number of the Journal, there appeared an interesting 
memorandum by Mr. Piddington on two individuals of an unknown 
forest race, supposed to inhabit the jungles south of Palainow. I 
think it not improbable that the persons who are there described 
may have belonged to the forest race, called Puttooa, which inhabits 
the jungles of the Tributary Mehals to the South of Singbhoom, 
and that the female had, from motives of coiiveuienco or from fear 
of pursuit, abandoned the peculiar dress, which ordinarily distin- 
guishes the women of the tribe. 

These Puttooas are very little known even to the inhabitants of 
Cuttack. Mr. Sterling does not notice them in his History of 
lOrissa, and the only mention I have found of them in any publica- 
tion is contained in a short paragraph of a Report by Mr. Mills on 
the Tributary Mehals of Cuttack, which was published in the 3rd 
Vol. of the “Selections” of the Bengal Government. Some account 
of this peculiar people will not therefore, I presume, be unacceptable 
I the members of the Society. 

I first met with the Puttooas at the Killah of Dhekenal in 1854. 
saw another largo party of them iu the liiiidole Killah last year, 
id a few weeks ago I visited a Puttooa village near Bliapore, on 
le Ungool road, in company with my friend Major Strange of the 
Hgonometrical Survey, to whose graphic pencil the Society is 
idebted for the spirited and life-like sketches which accompany 
leso notes. My information regarding the habits and customs of 
le tribe is derived chiefly from the Puttooas themselves, but to 
line extent also from the Dhekenal Rajah, to whom I sent a paper 
f queries last year on the subject. 

the Puttooas are scattered over the Tributary -Mehals (or Killahs 
i they are frequently called) of Keonjur, Pal Leyra, Dhekenal and 
lindole. In Dhekenal, they are said to number one thousand and 
^6 persons of all ages and sexes, inhabiting fifty-eight difibrent 
calities. Their numbers iu the other Mehals I have not been able 
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to ascertain with any certainty. It is commonly supposed, however 
that they occupy about thirty villages in Keonjur, and six or seveu 
in Pal Leyra and Ilindole. 

In appearance, the Puttooas differ materially from the Oorialia 
in whose neighbourhood they are found. Their stature is dimi- 
nutivo not exceeding apparently 5 ft. 2 in. the males, and 4 ft. 3 or 
4 in. the females. Their forms are slight with very little muscular 
development and their physique seemingly weak. There is of course, 
a great variety of physiognomy apparent amongst them, but I 
remarked, as a general characteristic which rarely failed, that the 
face was broader and shorter than in the Ooriah, and that the nose 
■ was flat with wide nostrils. Their colour is not darker than that of 
' the Ooriah peasant. 

The men are far from being handsome, but the palm of ugliness 
must be awarded to the women. I must have seen altogether about 
forty or fifty of the Puttooa women, old and young, and I did not 
observe one who was not repulsively ugly. It W£t3 evident from 
what we saw in the village which Major Strange and I visited, tliat 
all the drudgery of the household devolved upon tho women ; and 
to this, and their constant exposure, may partly bo attributed tho 
coarseness of feature, which distinguishes them ; they seemed to us, 
however, to be also insuflicieutly fed. Their persons were generally 
spare and emaciated, while the men, for the most part, appeared to 
be in good condition. 

The dress of the men is the ordinary one of the native peasantry, 
but tho women wear no clothes whatsoever. Their sole covering 
consists of two large bunches of leaves (or rather of twigs with the 
leaves attached) of which one is worn in front and the other behind. 
The twigs are sometimes fastened together by a strip of bark, but 
are more generally loose, and are kept in position by a string ol 
glazed earthen-ware beads passed twenty or -thirty times round the 
waist and over tho stems of the twigs. It is from this original 
costume that tlie tribe have obtained from their neighbours the name 
of Puttooa — quasi the people of the leaf Tliey call themselves 
Juanga. The leaves which I observed in use were those ol the sal, 
the jamoon, the koorye, and the chaldua, but I was told that the 
leaves of the bur, tho peepul, the mhowa and the keudooa, is 
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all large and smooth leaves are used indifferently. These leaves are 
changed daily, and are generally in consequence clean and fresh- 
looking. 

No covering is worn on the upper-part of the person ; but most of 
the females I have seen had necklaces of coloured earthenware beads 
(made by themselves they told me) which hung down to their waists 
in numerous folds ; ^nd nose, ear, and hair ornaments, sketches of 
which will be found in the accompanying engravings, were common 
amongst them. 

Their hair was generally of the shock order, but was gathered 
rudely into a knot at the hack of the head, and fastened by a string 
terminating at each end in a silver or brass button. 

No blanket or other covering, I was assured, is permitted to these 
women at night, and their only remedy against the extreme cold 
which often prevails in the hilly region they inhabit, is to sleep 
between two fires. 

The origin of the strange costume they have adopted, was thus 
described to mo by the different parties of Puttooas, whom 1 ques- 
tioned. Many ages ago, they said, the women of the tribe, being 
much given to fine clothes and naturally averse to soiling them, fell 
into a habit of dressing themselves in leaves wheu^er they had 
occasion to clean Sut the cow-houses or to perform any other menial 
office. On one occasion when tlius employed a Thakoorani (Seeta 
some said, but the majority did not seem sure of her name) appeared 
to them and commanded them as a punishment for their pride, 
never again to wear clothes, or to appear in any other dress than 
that in which they then stood. Should they violate this command, 
they firmly believe that they would sooner or later bo devoured by 
tigers. In Keonjur, I am told by Dr. Short of the Madras Army^ 
who has lately visited that Killah, that the legend is somewhat difter- 
ently told, and that the dress is said to be worn in obedience to the 
commands of a liishi. The same belief, however, appears to prevail 
in Keonjur as in Dliekenal, on the subject of the penalty which 
awaits those who presume to discard their present sylvan attire, and 
it is probably owing to the dread which this belief inspires, that 
^von children of an age at which Ooriah girls usually go naked, are 
made to wear their little apron of leaves. 

2 R 
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huts, the whole not larger than the house of a flourishing Ooriya 
ryot. 

The Puttooas do not themselves own land, altliough they some- 
timos, weVore told, assist in its cultivation. Their pursuits are 
chiefly those of the chase. They use the bow and arrow, and hunt 
with dogs, killing deer, hogs, and not unfrequently snakes, of the 
flesh of which and especially of tha^ of the molnriis they 

are yery fo nd. They appear to be nearly. (U\MUV2r£8,_^^ coming 
amiss to them excnpt4M^3cl-a.ilQsh^ from which they probably abstain 
either from fear of the Hindu llajahs, in whose territories they live, or 
out of deference to the prejudices of their Hindu neighbours. Their 
usual food, however, consists of roots and the seeds of jungle grasses. 
We found three different kinds of roots in their houses which were 
called by our Ooriya attendants loonga, kurha and panee aloo. We 
took some specimens of each to camp and had them cooked for 
dinner, but the experiment- was not encouraging. Without being 
absolutely nauseous, they were all insipid and had an earthy flavour 
which was decidedly disagreoablo. 

distinctions of rank exist among these people. One and all 
call themselves Pudhan, the title which the Ooriyas give to tlie 
headman of a village. Thus the husband of Kutnlee, that most 
Uncomely damsel* who stands in the skctcli with head averted, look- 
ing, as she did in trutli, the very picture of sulkiness, is called ]\r()otee 
Pudhan, and so on with the happy owners of the other ladies who 
sat for their portraits. They have no distinction of castes. Some 
of them told us indeed that they should object to cat with low caste 
liijidus, but this of course was a more piece of bravado, intended 
for the ears of the Hindus who were with us; as uo Hindu, however 
low his caste, would consent to join in their meals. 

They pay no rent to tho Kajalis on whoso lauds they live, but 
they are expected to furnish him, when required, with spirits manu- 
factured from the flowers of tho inhowa and with tho honey of tho 
wild bee. They are forced also to carry his baggage when ho 
marches through his estate, and to assist on the occasion of bis 
hunting excursions in beating the forest. 

The Dhekenal liajfih declares, that tho Puttooas are Hindus, and 
jihatthov make offerings to tho village deities, but although, as may be 

2 K 2 
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seen from the legend by which they account for the peculiar costume 
of their women, they appear to recognise the existence of the 
Hindu deities as beings capable of exercising an influence over their 
actions, they uniformly denied to me that they worshipped any 
deity or paid respect to any image whatsoever. There were certainly 
ino images of any kind in the vicinity of their huts, and they have 

I no priesthood among them. Their religious homage they assured 
us was confined to the nameless spirits which they believe inhabit 
Ithe woods and mountains. When they find a wild grape vine or a 
Wild plum tree more than usually fruitful, or when they chance 
upon a spot rich in the roots or grasses upon which they subsist, 
they make an offering to tho genius lo ci of a fowl, a goat, or a little 
rice and spirits, and address to him a prayer in which the terror 
which overshadows the lives of this forest race finds touching 
expression. “ Lord, let the bears and the tigers flee when they see 
us. Let them not meet us.” The only festival of a religious cha- 
racter, which they appear to have, occurs in the month of Bysakh, 
when they offer sacrifices and pour out libations to the manes of 
their deceased ancestors. They bury their dead, and, as far as I 
could learn, without any ceremonies worthy of note. 

Marriages are arranged by tho parents of the parties and are 
scenes of revelry and drunkenness. On these Occasions all tho 
members of the tribe within a reasonable distance assemble at tho 
bride’s house and escort her with music, and dancing to the house 
of tho bridegroom, where the women wash her feet in water tinged 
with turmeric, after which the elders of the community perform tho 
marriage ceremony. This consists, apparently, in each elder laying 
his hands in succession upon the heads of the bridal pair, and in 
tying their thumbs together with a thread. A grand feast ensues, 
in which the men and women eat apart from each other, and the night 
is afterwards spent in dancing and drinking. The festivities con- 
tinue for three days. If the first wife prove unfruitful, the husband 
is at liberty to take,iuuflihfir, Jfey.^dh^^ 

The "husband, we remarked, has the same objection to mention hia 
wife’s name, that is observable amongst the Hindus. Not being 
aware of the relationship of Kumlee to Mootee Pudhan, we askeJ 
the latter, what her name was, and could not account for his 
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embarrassed look until we learnt from another Pnttooa, tliat she 
was his wife. 

The Juanga language bears no resemblance to Ooriya or to any 
other dialect with which I am acquainted, A list of words and 
phrases, which I have collected, is, however, given helow, and those 
members of the Society who are familiar with the dialects of the 
Coles, Santdls, Goands, Sowraijs, and other hill tribes to the North 
and West of the Tributary Mehals, will be able to say whether the 
Juanga bears an affinity to any one of these, or is, as the tribe them- 
selves assert, a totally distinct language. In the latter case, we must 
suppose that tho J uangas are the remnant of a people vastly more 
numerous than their descendants. It is scarcely possible that a 
race so numerically weak and scattered over such a limited area, 
should have originated anything more than a dialect of some one of 
tlie languages, spoken by tlie more powerful tribes in their neigh- 
bourhood. 1 imagine, they will prove to be merely an offshoot from 
one of the groat forest races which have, for centuries, if not for 
ages, inhabited the mountainous region which extends from Mirza- 
pore to the shores of the Bay of Bengal. Had they ever formed a 
race of any importance, their peculiar habits could hardly have failed 
to attract attention, and to have been chronicled among the marvels 
of the East. Guff knowledge of tho hill and forest tribes of India 
is still, however, to qut^luunaJ^^jaid^very imperfect, and it is 
quite within the bounds of possibility that Juangas or other people 
bearing a close affinity to them may hereafter bo found in localities 
far distant from the Tributary Mehals of Cuttack, 

Since writing the above my attention has been drawn by a Madras 
friend to the Coorumbos of the Wynaad forest, in Malabar, and the 
Chenchoos of tho Masulipatara and Guntoor jungles, as tribes 
'vhoso women are said to adopt a similar costume to the Juangas, 
and the following extract has been sent me from Pharaoh’s Gazetteer, 
p. 546. “ Twenty years ago, the females of a degraded caste of 
Hollers, used to come into Mangalore with no other covering but 
some thick branches of a bush tied to their waist in front, and the 
Same behind. They have now substituted a cloth for the leaves in 
rout. It would be interesting to ascertain whether tho resemblance 
otween the Juangas and tho tribes mentioned above, is confined to 
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the dress of the females, or whether it does not extend also to language 
and customs. In the former case, it would be tolerably certain, that 
these forest races have sprung from outcaste or persecuted tribes, 
which have, at various times, been driven to the jungles, and have 
naturally enough without any knowledge of each other, adopted a 
covering of leaves from inability to procure a more eonveniont 
material ; in the latter, an additional argument will be afforded for 
the popular belief, that the hill and forest tribes are the aborigines 
of India, and we shall have gained an important step in our know'- 
ledge of the geographical distribution of these little known racM^s. 

Vocabulary, 


Engluh 

Jmnga, 

Fire, 

Nelye. 

Water, 

Da or Dago 

Earth, 

NuLtub. 

House, 

lleea. 

Man, 

Moolusso. 

Woman, 

Khorne cholo or Jiiangurnikoo. 

Child, 

Hooale kee. 

Boy, 

Koosnunde. 

Girl, 

KorclietAn.* 

Tree, 

Soemsee. 

Food, 

Moorko Lukooa. 

Stone, 

Oola. 

One, 

Minna. 

Two, 

Bana. 

Three, 

Teelooko, 

Four, 

Chalooko. 

Ten men. 

Dench dik. 

Cow, 

Oopye. 

Tiger, 

Keelo. 

Horse, 

Ghorardendite. 

Eice, 

Eunkoo* 

Sun, 

m6. . 

Moon, 

Nerango. 

Wo are, 

Ayude asike. 
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English. 

Juanga, 

You are, 

Bamde masik^ lokcra. 

I am, 

Aynde asike. 

To give, 

Dinkee miutuk. 

To come, 

Meudeldul koa 

To go. 

Heena daee. 

Mother, 

Byce. 

Father, 

B&a. 


On the origin and progress of writing down historical facts among 
the Musalmans.—By Dr. A. Spuengeb. 

There has been a time, when every Arabic, Persian or Turkish 
work containing the history of Mo/mmmad and of his successors, 
or any part of the history of the East— even it' it referred to tlio 
antediluvian period— was considered as a source of information, the 
authenticity of which was above all doubt or question. It is super- 
lluous to show how uncritical such a proceeding is, and how much 
wiser it would be for the historian to leave blanks in the chronicles 
of this world, than to fill them up with such uncertain materials- 
I believe, I was the*first writer who attempted to submit the sources 
of the biography of the prophet of the Arabians, to a critical enquiry, 
in my Life of MoAammad, Allahabad, 1851. The nature of the book 
did not enable me to enter so fully upon the subject, as it appeared 
to me to bo necessary, nor was I then in possession of the materials 
which I required for the purpose. Since then, it has been my good 
fortune to be able to make a more complete collection of works 
bearing on this subject, and on cognate matters than there exists 
any whore else, and it is therefore, in my power to throw light on 
some of the details connected therewith, which I then considered 
to be involved in great and hopeless obscurity. 

The first question which a philosopher would ask of an ^ 
who talks of original works on the biography of MoAammad, is pro- 
bably this : When was the first biography written ? Ho would 
answer, that the earliest work which we possess is that of Ibn IsAdq, 
who died 141 years after Mo/mmmad. An age in which a religion 
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can develope itself against the truth of which we entertain doubts, 
must be stronger in faitli than in reasoning, and we might expect 
that in 141 years, a number of fables would grow up regarding itg 
founder among his followers. The philosopher would therefore, 
probably question our Arabist; Whence has Ibn IsAaq derived his 
information ? Had he any written records or only traditions ? I 
venture to assort, that none of the orientalists, who, previously to 
myself, have written on the Life of Mo/iaminad, was prepared to 
give a reply. Our Arabist would probably have said, tlie records 
consisted of traditions. And as he himself as well as every body 
else would have taken “traditions’* in our own sense of the word, 
he would have been totally wrong, because there is a wide diflereiico 
I between “ Aydyth” and what we call “ tradition though the former, 

I for want of a better term, is usually translated by the latter. 

I Before we can answer the question “ had Ibn IsAaq merely oral 
sources of the biography of Mohammad or written ones ?” it is neces- 
sary to show whether the Mosliins, during the first century after 
the Hijrah, did write books at all. Witli a view of throwing light on 
this question, I give here an abstract of a very important mono* 
graphy of the Kha^yb Baghdady (d. 464 or 4G5) which is entitled 
^1 and consists of 180 pages. 

I. — Sayings of Mohammad, from which it appelirs that he did not 

approve that his followers should take his sayings to paper or hwe 

any other hook hut the Book of Ood'' 

1. Jlj’j isr* 1^51 

^ yiS" 

“ Do not write down any of my words, except the Qoran. (In 
the text of ^aghany is “ besides the Qoran,” in what follows both 
texts agree). Any one who has written down sayings of iniiw 
besides the Qoran is to expunge them.” 

In two versions of this Aadyth of Abu Sa'yd Kliodry is adJoJ 
“and he that says intentionally a falsehood on any authority, "ill 
find a place in fire.” 

2. (Phi (J1 lioiliwl] y \ ] cJ^ 

• ’ * ~ ■* M if, 

“ Abu Sa’d Khodry, (d. 74,) relates, I asked permission ol 
prophet to write down /iadythos (i. e. his sayings and life) and be 
refused it.** 
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This Z^adytli is also in Bokh^ry, and there is one version of it 
which runs asked him” and “ho refused ws.” 

3. y.\ ] 

JLJ f^jXfO UIj ^ ^ 

. jj*^( ^L; 

“ Abii llorayrali says : The prophet came out to us and found us 
writing Jadythes. Ho asked us : What aro you writing ? Wo 
answered, Aadythes, which we hear from you. He observed : You 
are writing a book, besides the book of God ? l)o you not know 
that it is writing books besides the book of God what has led 
the people before you astray. Wo enquired: Shall wo relate 
//adythcs of you, 0 prophet of God ? and ho replied : You may relate 
kdythes of me, there is no harm. But he tlint says intentionally 
a falsehood on my authority, will find a place in lire.” 

in one version of this /mdyth is added: Then, says Abii Horayrah, 
wo made a heap of our writings and burned them 

4. ljLJ( cijook, ^ aJLoj ojb cyij 

fjjQ c^f j '^1 ‘^3 ^ 

“Zayd b. Tliabit paid a visit to the Khalif Alo’awiyah, and ho 
asked him for i/adythes, and ordered a clerk to take them down. 
Zayd observed: The prophet has commanded us not to write down 
any of his i/adythes. Upon this he expunged what had been 
written down.” 

VI.-- Sayings and examples of companions of Mo\\ammad showing 
. that it is not lawful to commit \\adythes to writing. ^ 

5. Jls Jate^JI bli UJ ^ IBJJ ^ jj| j jLii 

Ui' [xs^ j Ui jo::! <jJL/( tiA.Uax> Jlj 

Abii Nadhrali relates, we said to Abii Sa’yd Khodry, It would 
bo a grand thing if you were to write down /mdythes for us, we 
cannot recollect them, He replied. We will not write them down 
^^r you, nor shall we collect them in books. The prophet com- 

2 s 
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inuijicated them to us orally aud we impressed them in our memory, 
you must do the same.** 

There is a more simple and apparently more correct version of 
this Jadyth extant, it runs : “ We said to Abu Sa’yd, write down 
these Aadythes,” and he replied: “ We will not write them down. 
Take them from us as we have taken them from the prophet.*’ 

In another version Abu Nadhrah informs Abii Sa’yd that they 
have written down iadythes, and he ordered them to expunge them. 

6 . 

“Abii Sha*t6 relates that *Abd Allah b. Mas’iid disapproved of 
writing down /mdythes.** 

7. JU dJJf ^ 

>Lo ^ j y $dJj |«| Uoj &JLI| 0^ UJ 

sIjj 

“It is related by Sha’by (d. 105) that *Abd al-Eaiman, (d. 70) 
the son of ’Abd Allah b. Maa’ud said, that ho (and others) were in 
the habit of writing down Aadythes which they heard. *Abd Allah 
(d. 32) observed it. He called a slave woman, who was his concu- 
bine, and ho sent for our writings, and when she had brought him 
water, he washed them out.** 

8. uCjlg boj Jli 

(Jli Ji 

“ Ibn Ma’siid related a Aadyth and his sou observed, You are nefc 
correct. The father asked, How^ do you know it ? The son answer- 
ed, I have written it down. He ordered him to bring the roll uuJ 
effaced it,** 

9. liiiAl US’ Up«iA Jl5i ^ ] Ji 

“AbuBordah (d. in 103) relates, I filled several volumes with 

ladythes, which I had heard from my father Abd (Musa Ash’ary, d. 
in 42 or 62). He destroyed my writings, and said, Take the /m- 
dythes from us in the same manner as we have taken them.” 

Another version of this iadyth is, that Abd Bordah and a freed 
slave of his were in the habit of writing down the /tadythes which 
they heard from Abd Musi. When he observed it, he washed out 
their writing, which was probably on Gazelle skins or parchment, h 
another version occur the words blif (j^ “ I filled a 

book with what I heard from my father.” 
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10. “ Sa’yd Iba Abd-l-2Zafla^ says, that none of tho companions 
of tlie prophet knew a greater number of /tadythes to relate than 
Abu Horayrah. When Marwun was governor of Madynah and 
affected with paralysis, he desired him to write them down, Abii 
Horayrah refused compliance saying. Transmit them as tlioy have 
been transmitted to us. Ono day when he was off his guard ho 
sent for him having .previously directed a clever and trustworthy 
penman to be in attendance. Abu Horayrah related idl Ins iiadythes 
and tho penman wrote them down. When he hud done, Marwaii 
said, Do you know that wo have taken down your Aady tlies f Indeed 1 
replied Abd Horayrah. Abii Horayrsih desired that they should he 
read to him, and then he said. You now know them by heart aud lie 
effaced them.” 

11. 1*^51 1^1 lul jj\ ] (Jli 

“Abu Kathyr relates, I heard Abii Horayrah say, J neither con- 
ceal a //adyth nor do I write one dowm.” 

12. y>^\ aLo u| [ ] Jijl 

yi V j.«ollt lyl 

j ill 

“ Tiiwus relates, A man was in tho habit of writing to Ibn Abbas 
to enquire of any matter he tainted to know. Ibn ’Abbas said to 
the messenger, Tell your master, the answer to the question is such 
and such, and that we only write letters aud the Qoran.” 

There are two other versions apparently of tho same story : 
“ Tiiwus relate.s, We wore with Ibn ’Abb^s ; aud Sa’yd b. Jobayr wrote 
down [his lecture]. They said to Ibn ’A bbas. They are writing. 
He stood up (went aw'ay) and said. If he was not a well behaved 
man, I should have done something severer than merely getting up.” 
The other version runs: “When Ibn ’Abbas was blind, people from 
the ’IrSq made enquiries of him and wrote down what ho said. 

I here came a man of the ’Iraq, aud Ibn Abbas did not open his 
lips until he had left his presence.” 

13. oLv/ ^ 

Sayd b. Jobayr (d. 95) states that Ibn Abb^i8 used to inter- 
dict tho writing down of Aadythes (and laws).” 

^ ^ J lif lil ^ Oi*«] Jli 
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“ 8a*yd b. Jobayr relates, If we differed on a point, I wrote it 
down with a view of asking the son of the Khalif *Omar. But if 
he had known that I have any notes with me, our friendship would 
have been at an end/* 

Wl.Sayings and examples of Tobies (i. e. persons of the first 
century who did not know Mo\\aiDmad) who disapproved of writing, 

15. Ya*q\ib b. ’Abd al-Eaiman states that Jus father related to 
him, I was present when *Obayd Allah b. *Abd Allah paid a visit to 
the Khalif *Omar b. ’Abd al-’Azyz. The Khalif kept people in 
readiness who took down [the iadythes] he repeated. When hu 
was leaving, ^ Omar said to him, We have done something. ’Obayd 
Allah asked. What? ’Omar replied: Wo have written down all 
that you related. Ho asked. Where are the writings ? and when 
they were brought to him he tore them up. 

16. MoAammad relates, I asked ’Abydah, Shall I write down what 
I hear from you, and he answered : No. And then he said, I havo 
found a book, shall I read it ? and he answered : No.” In another 
version there is, “ If I should find a book shall 1 read it before you?” 
instead I have found a book, Ac.” 

Moiammad (the Shaykh of Ibn *Awn) relates also, I said to 
’Oyaynah, Shall I write down what I hear ?” ’Oyaynah answered, 
No.” Then he said, I have found a book, shall I ^cad it ? Ho replied, 
‘‘No.” 


17. Idrys b. Idrys relates : My father asked me : “ Do you write 
down any of tho Aadythes I tell you.” I answered : “ lies.” Ho 
ordered mo to show him my writings and tore them up. 

18. OsiS' JLJ ^ ^ 


Ibr^hym relates, “ I used to write when I attended the lectured 
of ’Abydah,” and he said: “Do not make a book of them.” 

The expression which is of interest to us in this Aadyth, and 
which proves that they made a wide distinction between notes aad 
a book is repeated in another kdyth, in which Ibrahym, imitat- 
ing the example of his teacher, cautions his pupils against collectmj^ 
his Aadythes in a book ; 

UlSf ^ Jl Jli ^ o/ 

ar |.»I I Lki f j 
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UA Uj JU ^ ^ 

Sofy^n relates : Some body said to ’ Amr, Sotydti writes dowu 
[your lectures]. ’Amr laid down and cried, and said, I will teach 
any one manners who writes down from mo (i. o. my lectures). 
Sofyan maintains that he did not write down any Aadytlies whilst 
he attended his lectures, but he asserts, It was our habit to impress 
them ill our memory .J* 

20. Abd Bakr b. ’Abd Allah sent to Ibn Aby-1-’Aliyah, request- 
ing him to write a Aadyth down for him. Instead of answering ho 
came himself to him and said; If I was writing down [Aadythos] for 
anybody, I would do it for you. He repeated the Aadytli, and Abii 
Bakr impressed it in his memory.** 

21. H Jlil 

“ DhaAAik said, Do not collect the Aadythes into regular books 
like the Qor&n.** 

The word employed for books in this Aadyth is Karras, wlncli 
means a fasciculus of ten leaves or twenty pages. Among tlie Arabs 
books consist of such fasciculi which are frequently not bound 
together, but kept loose in a port-folio, in order that several persons 
can at the same time read the book. There is another /mdyth, in 
which this term is used. It is said of Layth that he disapproved of 
Karrases Jli JL5. 

22. oH;!/ 4^ i/ 

“Ibraliyin disapproved that Aadythes be written into Karrases.** 

Of this Aadyth, two other versions are extant, viz. : 
ylixJl ‘‘ Ibr^ihym disapproved of writing.** And Jti’ 

|jj(^ ‘‘ Ibraliym said that they (his shaykhs) disapproved 

of writing.’* 

IV . — Reasons why they disapproved of writinq down \\adythes. 

23. * * * 

aJJi Lojj <5 lU| j4^ [ 4 ^ 

1^^ Icyi Jlii 

idJi ^ ajji j ^j( j 

“Zohry states on the autliority of ’Orwali that the Khalif *Omar 
intended to write down the Sunan. He took the opinion of tho 
companions of tho prophet on tho subject, and they advised him to 
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commit them to writing. Before commencing, ’Omar thought proper 
to try the Istikharali (to consult fate or according to the Mo^am- 
jnadau notion, to obtain an expression of the will of God) for one 
month. One day, after ho had obtained the expression of the will 
of God, he said ; It had been my intention to write down the Sunan, 
but I found that the nations who have been before you, have written 
books, and trusted upon them, and left the book of God. Never 
will I in any way do any thing what might emulate with the book 
of God.” 

Several isn^ds are given for this Aadyth, so that its authenticity 
seems to me to bo beyond a doubt. 

24. “ Khalid b. ’Orfo^ah relates : I was sitting with ’Omar when 
there came a man of the ’Abd al-Qays tribe, wlio dwelled at al-Siis, 
’Omar asked him, Are you A. B. the son of C. D. of the ’Abd al- 
Qays tribe ? Answer : Yes. Do you reside at al-Siis ? He answered, 
again in the affirmative. ’Omar struck him upon this with a point- 
less spear which he had in his hand. The man said, What is my 
fault? ’Omar upon this repeated the verso of the Qonui, 12, 1-3, 
and gave him three more strokes witli the canc. The man again 
asked, What is the matter ? ’Omar replied : You are tlie man who 
has copied the book of Daniel JbpU cJ|. The man 

said, Tell me what 1 am to do, and I will obey. Th6 Khalif answered : 
Go and efface it with hot water and wliite wool, and do not read it 
nor give it to any body to read. And if 1 hear that you read it or 
^ive it to any one to read, 1 punish you severely. Upon this, ho 
permitted him to sit down, and when he was seated, he said: 1 wont 
and copied a book of the believers in the scripture. Then I bound 
it in red leatlier and brought it [to the prophetj and he asked: 
What have you in your hand, ’Omar ? I answered, A book which J 
copied in order to increase the knowledge wliich we already possess. 
The prophet got very angry, so much so that he got quite red. Wo 
were just goiug to the Friday prayers, and the An 9 ar said, Tlio pro- 
phet is angry —to arms ! and they surrounded his pulpit. The prophet 
said ; T’he revelation which has been given to me contains all others 
and seals them, and it is an abstract of them. My revelation is ol 
unalloyed purity. Do not allow" yourselves to bo made conlused and 
do uot follow those who arc confused, (the Jews and Christians.)” 
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25. Qaaim [d. in 103] a son of Mohammad [was killed in 87, 
he was a son of the Khalif Abu Bakr] relates: ’Omar was informed 
that the Mosliins had books. Ho very much disapproved of it and 
gaid; I have heard that books have made their appearance amoiny 
you. God loves those things best which are most equitable and 
lasting. Every man who has a book is to bring it to me, and 1 will 
tlien see what is to be done. People thought that he wished to 
gee what the books contained, and arrange matters in a manner 
which might satisfy all parties, and they brought the books to him. 
He burned tliem and said : Books will lead you to the same result as 
they did with the Jews and Christians.” 

26. ’Omar intended to write down the Sunnah, then it occurred 
to him that it was better not to commit it to writing, and he wrote 
orders to all the cities, that every body who had written down 
iadythes was to destroy them.” 

27. “Morrah (d. in 76 or shortly after) relates that, whilst ho 
was sitting with ’Abd Allah [b. Mas’ud, d. in 32] Ibn Qorrali 
brought a book, saying, I found this book in Syria, and as I admired 
it I bring it to you. ’Abd Allah looked into it and said, Thoso 
before you rushed into ruin, because they followed their books and 
abandoned the scripture. Upon this, he sent for a basin of water 
and washed the book in it to efface the writing.” 

28. “ Aswad (d. 74 or 75) and ’Alqamah [b. Qays, d. about 70] 

got a volume and they took it to ’Abd Allah. It was about 

sunset when they came to his house, and they were not let in imme- 
diately. When ’Abd Allah awoke, ho sent his slave woman to soo 
who had knocked at the door. She reported to her master that it was 
’Alqamah and Aswad, and he ordered her to admit them. They told 
him that they had a volume which contained very excellent /mdythes 

And he at once sent for water and 
effaced the writing, repeating the words of the Qor^n, 12, 1-3, and 
he added. Occupy yourself with tho Qoran and with nothing else.” 

Nos. 27 and 28 seem to be different versions of one and tho same 
story. There aro live other /mdythes, in which it is said, that ’Abd 
Allah b. Mas’ud destroyed books, and they aro, apparently, all dit- 
toreut versions of one or two stories. The following arc the tacts 
contained in each : 
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Aawad relates: “Alqamali brought writings from Makkah or 
Yaman. It was a volume (or roll) and contained Aadythes regard- 

ingthefamilyof the prophet, and’ Abd Allah effaced it” 01.1^ 

aJJi !!lay J' 

Aswad relates “ A. man who was settled in Syria, came to ’Abd 
Allah with a volume, which contained some of the sayings of Abu-l- 
Darddorsomo of his stories, and ’Abd Allah after he hud read a 


good deal in it, effaced it.” ■ sk ^ , 

^ 

This version is, in all probability, the true one. Abu-l-Dardd enter- 
tained notions which considerably differed from those of ’Omar and 
his party. And it is possible that this was the cause why ’Abd 
Allah destroyed the book. In the following version he says that 


the contents were heretical. 

“ Apwad saw some persons in the mosque who were reading a 
book, con(iaining the praises of God, invocations, and blessings u[)oii 
the prophet. Ho wanted to copy it, and it was promised to liitii 
after another man might have copied it who had already bespoken 
it. Some days after ho found it in the hands of Ibn Mas’ud, win, 
said. Arc not the contents of this book misclnovons, erroneous and 

heretical ?” J U Dl JG 

Solaym, a son of Aswad relates : that ho and ’ilfbd Allah b. Mirdiia 
were reading a volume, which contained stories and passages from 
the (ioran,* in company with a man of the Nokha’ tribe. Ibn 

Alirdds, according to his own statement, had bought some voluim. 

for money .t As he was waiting in the mosque -the place ot rondo/, 
vous— for his friends, Ibn Mas’ud sent for him, and saying, 'i lie ng 
path is the path of Mo/tammad, &c. he destroyed it.” 

29 ’Amr b. Maymi'm Awdy [d. 71] relates : “ I was sitting m 
the company of several persons at Kiifali, and there came a man 
who had a book.” They asked, “ What book is this?” ho replied, 
« The book of Daniel JUile If * 

him, he would have been killed. What! they said, “You have a 
book besides the Qoran ? 


* oy j ^ 

f oy^i j u*iiy *1^1 ^ 
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80. Ibn, Awn (d. 151) said, “ The men of the first century who dis- 
approved of writing held that principle, in order that the Moslims 
might not be detained by other books from studying the Qoriin. 
And the ancient scriptures have been forbidden, because it is impos- 
sible to distinguish what is true in them from what is false, and 
what is genuine from what is not so. Moreover, the Qur^n renders 
them superfluous.^’ , 

31. “ Sofyan Thawry (d. 161) said, Woe to those who deposit 

their knowledge on paper Tet SofyAn Thawry used him- 

self to write down [Aadytlies] with a view of assisting memory and 
^xing the true version. But his wish, was that people might learn 
^ythes by heart. Several of the ancients assisted memory by 
wriJjmg Aadythes down, and tliey taught them from their writings, 
but T^n they knew them well by-heart they expunged them, for 
fear, uat people might rely solely on their books.” This Myth is 
relateduy Ibn ifunbal on the authority of Yaiya b. Sa’yd, who 
heard the above words fro?n the mouth of Sofyan Thawry. 

32. ^^Masrdq said to ’Alqamah, Write down for us iadythes 
which are likely to be confounded, lie answered, Do you not know 
that writing is not approved of? Masriiq said, I will destroy 
them when I have learned them by heart. Under these circum- 
stances, said ’Alqdmah, there is no harm in writing.” 

33. Sho’bah relates: “Khalid i/adadea [d. 14 j 1] said, I never 
wrote down Aadytlies unless they were very long, and then I de- 
stroyed them when I knew them by heart.” 

31. “ MoAaimnad [a son of the Khalif Abu Bakr] was of opinion 
that a man ought to write down iadythes, but to destroy the writing 
when ho knew them by heart,” 

35. “Mansur b. Mo’tamir (d, 132) disapproved of writing, but 
subsequently ho regretted not to have preserved his Aadylhes in 
writing.” 

36. The author says : Many men of the early ages destroyed 
ihoir writings previous to their death or ordered in their will that 
they be destroyed. The following are instances of tliis practice : 

Ibn jPawds relates, that his father [d. 106] ordered him to l)urii 
his writing 

2 1 
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Al-No*mda b. Qaya relates, that ’Abydali sent on his death-bod 
for his writings and expunged them. 

Sa*d b. Sho’bah relates, that his father [d. in 160] told him to 
wash out his books if he should die and to bury them ; and that 
he acted up to his orders. Even during his life-time, whenever a 
number of writings from various people had accumulated, he sent 
his son to the place where the falcons were kept (?) to bury them 
there lil j 

ifamm^d relates, that Abii Qildbah ordered in his will to give 
his writings to Ayyub (d. 131) and if ho sliould not survive, to 
burn them. 

Ta^ b. Tdnos (d, 187 or 191) gave equally orders that his books 
should be burned. 

Ibr^hyra b. Hashim relates : The books of Bishr b. al-JTarith (d. 
227) filled eighteen boxes and baskets, and we buried them 
ij^jS j JeuS ^ bo ijoUi Ahmad 

Ibn ifanbal, who was his contemporary, said, that he could not see 
the object of burying books. In reference to Bishr, I would observe 
that he did not propagate Aadythes, either orally or in writing, 
except that he now and then recited one incidentally. 

Awza’y [d, 157] says, that the science of the ifUdythes is a noble 
science, but since it had been deposited in books it lost the freshness 
which it had, when it was orally communicated and fell into the 
hands of persons, who have no vocation to cultivate it. 

y , — Sayings of the prophet shewing that he commanded those who 
cannot trust in their memory to aid it hy writing. 

87. jbaiJIl u)| 

Jlfti i^mLo jdSij Jlj ^ 

‘‘ Abd Horayrah relates, a man of the An 9 ^r used to sit with the 
prophet, and to listen to his sayings. And he admired them but 
could not recollect them. He complained of the weakness of his 
memory to the prophet, and he said, Assist your memory by your 
right hand (i. e. write them down).” 

There are a number of versions of this Aadyth, all of which rest 
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on the authority of ‘‘ Abti from Abd Horayrah,” and it is con- 
firmed by a parallel iadyth of Anas b. Malik, which is evidently 
identical with it and runs : Jlw JLj 

“ A man complained that his memory was very bad, 
and the prophet said, Assist it by your right hand/* 

38. 1^1 ^1 

«’Abd Allah (d. 1^65 ?), a son of ’Amr asked the prophet. Shall 
I fix knowledge? and he answered, Yes. In another version is 
the addition : I asked, How shall I fix it ? And ho answered, 
By writing.’* 

A version of this Aadytli preserved by *Amr b. Sho’ayb b. ’Abd 
Allah b. ’Amr b. al-’Af from his father, from his grandfather runs 
JtJ. “The prophet said, Fix knowledge by 
writing.’* The same saying is recorded by Anas, but the isnW is 
weak. 

39. jj^i JU ijiio li( dJJ| Jj^ Uli gifj JUI 

Ead’ b. Khodayj (d. in 74, at the age of 80) relates: Wo said, 
0 prophet, we hear from you many things, shall we write them 
down? He answered, Write them down, there is no harm.” 

This /adyth is well authenticated. In one version it is preceded 
by the following s^ory, whoso authenticity is doubtful : 

uli to JlSi y® 

j JU ^ I »X4 aJu) ^ ^ ijloj j ty^ jLif &JJ| 

^ J (^X)f J J xUl Jj^j 

Jiuo ^jj| ijJbl cyo^ ill U Jliii xUi ^ ly^ U 
Jli UjO^SBr^ t)lj ijJi OOjI Ui| dj] ^ff Jti «JlU| 

lyJ^I Jli J^^ 

Eafi’ b. Khodayj relates : The prophet passed us as we were con- 
versing.” He said, “ What are you conversing about ?” Wo answer- 
ed, “ We repeat your sayings.” He observed, Do repeat them, but 
speak the truth, for he who intentionally attributes to mo a saying 
which I have not uttered: goes to hell.” The prophet had some 
business and went along. The people hung down thoir heads and 
refrained from repeating his sayings. The prophet asked, Why do 
you no longer repeat my sayings ?” They answered, On account of 
the remark which wc heard from you.” The prophet said, “ This is 

2 T 2 
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not what I meant, I said, He intentionally ^ Upon this, wo 

continued to repeat his sayings. I asked him : “We hear from you 
many things, shall we write them down. He answered, Write them 
down, there is no harm.'* 

40. 'io.iUi ujJ-o li| Jj-iri liij* [ 4/^ eH 

jLi 4 .^ 4 ^ 1 ^ J) 

’Abel Allali b. ’Amr relates: “We said to the prophet, We hear 
sayings from you which we cannot remember, shall wo write tlicm 
down ? He answered, By all means, do write them down.” 

There are thirty versions of this 7/adyth extant, which diifer very 
slightly from each other. Tims in most of them is instead of 

cjola.|, and in some the answer of the prophet is simply In some 

versions is added : ill Jy I c»l (*" 

“ We asked. Even if you are influenced by likings or dislikings ?" 
and the jirophct answered, “ Yes, for I never speak anything but 
the truth.” The isndds for these thirty versions can bo reduced to 
four. ’Abd Allah related it to his son, and he communicated it to 
his son, ’Amr, and after ’Amr the isnads diverge very much. ’Abd 
Allah also related these words to his grandson Sho’ayb b. Mo/wra- 
mad b. ’Abd Allah, who transmitted them to his pupils, and through 
several of them, it has come down to us. And finally, ’Abd Allah 
mentioned them also to ’A*i, and ho related them to his son, ’0th- 
man, wlw) again told them to his pupils, and they preserved them, 
There is besides a version, which differs in expression from tho 
above, and which has been heard from ’Abd Allah himself by Khalid 
b. Yazyd and by Zayd ’Ammy. Therefore, unless ’Abd Allah him- 
self invented the story, it must bo true. 

41. aUi 

^y oXwoti j 4U| ^1 

* ^ aOi 

’Abd Allah b. ’Amr relates : “ I was in the habit of writing all 
those sayings I heard from tho prophet, which I wished to remem- 
ber. The Qorayshites prevented me, and said, ‘ You write down what 
you hear from tho prophet, though he is but a man who is guided 
by his likings and dislikings.’ Upon this I ceased writing, and I 
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mentioned the matter to the prophet, and lie said, Write, by Him 
in wlioso hand I am, nothing proceeds from me but truth.” 

This Aadyth has been taken from ’Abd Allali by Yiisof b. Nahik 
and handed down from him by an isnfid quite distinct from any other' 
42. Abu Horayrah said, “ No one of the companions of the pro- 
phet has preserved more Aadythes than I, eiccept ’Abd Allah b ’A^mr 
But he used to write them down and [ did not write them down ’’ 
There are several versions of this A.-vdyth extant, in some is added 
“ He wrote them down and learned them by heart, whereas I merely 
learned them by heart. The prophet allowed him to write then 


of iliepropha wto mole dmeii UUptUe, 

«. iioeeio Jli 00, ^ ^ 

relate. “■Abd Allah b. ’Amr b. al.'.A, .aid, nui.ai, i. 
title of a book in which I collected sayings of the prophet.” 

41. Mojahid relates : “ I paid a visit to ’Abd Allah b. ’Amr, and 
I found a volume under his couch. He prevented me from 

taking it. I asked, ‘ What is it, that you prevent me from takiu<^ it ?’ 
lie replied: ‘This is the gadiqah (the Truthful Book) and cortaiiis 
what I heard from the prophet.’ There was no one between me and 
le prophet, when the information which it comprizes was com- 
■numcated to me. As long therefore, as I have this book, the Qoran 
and the Wah/, I do not mind the whole world.” 

Mojahid says : (j^udiqah is a volunio h, which ho wrote down 

what he heard from tl.o prophet, and Wah^ is a piece of ground 
which ho gave away for the support of the poor. 

45. Anas Ibn Milik says : “ that Abu Bakr wrote down for him 
>e aws regarding alms, which wore sunnali of tho prophet.” 
/iammad relates, “ I took from Thomamah b. ’Abd Allah (d. after 
^ ) a document vlxi" of which he believed that Abii Bakr had writ- 
ten it for Anas when ho appointed him to collect the alms prescribed 
y aw. Ihere was the prophet’s seal impressed upon it, and it 
“Ontained tho laws regarding alms.” 

4G. ^1 ^ eiUiu 
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’Amr b. Aby Sofyda beard ’Omar b. al-KhaWab saying: “Fix 
knowledge by writing it down.” 

47. Tiri([ relates : “ I saw ’Alyy, the son of Abu lUlib on tbo 

pulpit, and he said, I have no book to read to you except the 
Qordn and this volume (roll) It was attached to the sword 

which was provided with a ring of iron, and the rings, by which the 
sword was suspended were equally of iron. aaIa/o 

(sic) j The roll contained the laws 

regarding the alms, as *Alyy had received them from the prophet.” 

According to another version of this story, which rests on tlio 
testimony of another eye-witness, it contained the laws regarding 
the sacredness of tho territory of Makkali. In this version the 
roll is described: (MUf e>Lui| aaUo 

“ The roll was attached to his sword, and there were 
wrapped up in it camel’s teetlj, and some implements for surgery.” 

48. ’Alyy said, “ Fix knowledge by writing it down.” 

He also said, “ Who will sell me knowledge for money” or accord- 
ing to others, “ Who will sell mo a roll to write knowledge in 
it, for money.” " 

49. ShoraAbyl Abii (Ibn ?) Sa’d relates : Hasan, tho son of ’AIvy 
addressed his sons and nephews, and said, “ You are now small, but 
you will soon be big, do therefore learn knowledge (i. o. /mdythea) 
and if any of you is unable to repeat them (from memory) let him 
write them down and keep them in his house.” 

60. l-> t>lj LT^ &U| ] Jo 

(jvUp (^t ^ j 1'^ (*^ 1**^ Oo iiiS’ aJJ| ^ 

LfxJ 

‘ Obayd Allah b. Aby Eafy’ relates : “ Ibn AbbAs came to Abu 
KAfi’ and said, ‘ Did not the prophet one day like this ? Did not 
the prophet one day like this ?’ Whilst he was saying so, he wrote 
on tablets which ho had.” 

51. Ibn ’AbbAs said; “Tho best mode of fixing knowledge 
(Aadythes) is writing.” 

62. Abu Sa’yd Khodry says : that they used to write nothing else 
but the Qoran, and the Tashahbud (a prayer). 

53. ’ItbAn b. MAlik (died under the Khalifat of Mo’awiyab) 
relates : “ I had a 8ore*eye, and I wished that tho prophet migld 
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come into my house, in order, that I might say prayers in it. He 
came with some of his companions and said prayers. They talked 
of the mischief which the Mosliras, who were not sincere, were doing 
and ascribed the greatest part of it to Mdlik b. Dokhayshim, The 
prophet said. Does he not profess that there is no god besides the 
God, and that I am his prophet ? No man who makes this pro- 
fession will go to hell.^ ’Itban continues. This Aadyth pleased mo so 
much, that I told my son to write it down and he did write it down.” 
64 . ii/o luif 2.^1 U-! lil tii' Jli 

Ajlc U Ujjjj iUi ^yA 5 CjAii" siA Jlai ^ .ic 

If we went to Anas and bothered him much, he produced volumes 
orbooks and said : “ These books (writings) contain what I heard 
from the prophet.” And we read them before him. 

This important story rests on a double isnSd, and there are 
besides three other versions of it extant which run ; (i( JG 

Jlflj ^G( vioe.ar’i ^ ijJu u-j| 

U lit JG — ^ aJLI| JU 

— 1*^ ktoiL.| siA JG A Ulil li 

!(Wi Jlflj UlflAi JK.AJ L. doOorU 4 ^ ^UJ| 1^1 

aU| 

55 . jjJl Uj| JG AJi ew .... 

aU| j c.jo.x^I iUJj U<y>| Ai| l^i ^jXo 

Ulc II ,>* 3 1 ( Ui" jG j 44JJO j 

’Abd Allah b. al-Mothanniy relates : “ My two uncles, al-Nadhr 
[d. shortly after 100] and Mus^, [d. after his brother] the sons of 
Anas b. Mdlik [d. 92 ] said, that their father ordered them to write 
down the sayings and example of the prophet, and learn them.” 
ior, he observed, “We never considered the knowledge of a man 
to be knowledge if he does not write it down.” 

66. “ Al-Basan b. Jabir (d. in 128 ) asked Abil Inicimah [ 9 odayy] 
BShily (d. in Syria in 86] regarding writing down knowledge, and 
he answered, there is no harm.” 

57 . ’Abd Allah b. ’Amr relates : “ Several men went to the pro- 
phet and I was the youngest among them,” and he said, “ If a 
person, intentionally attributes to mo a saying which I have not 
ottered, he will go to hell.” When they liad left the prophet,! 
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asked them : How do you repeat Aadythes you have heard from tho 
prophet f I find you are paying great attention to Aadythes. They 
laught and said, “all what we have heard from him wo have con. 
signed to writing,” U tlf ol Uii| L 

There are two versions of this Aadyth. 

Yll.— Distinguished men of the first century 'who have not seen the 
prophet, hut who approved of writing down \xadythes and did so 
themselves. 

68. ’Abd al-Kii/iiiiAn b. flarinalah [d. in 145] says, “ I had a bail 
memory” (or according to Cayrafy's version, “and I could not leini 
any thing by heart”) “ therefore Sa’yd b. al-Mosayyab [d. in 90 odd] 
gave me leave to take notes.” 

Sha’by [d. in 105 aged 77 years] used to say “Writing fixes 
knowledge.” He also used to say, “ If you hoar anytliing from mu 
write it down, and in tho worst case on the wall.” Ho also said, 
“Write down every information you collect.” 

60 . IaojsUu UI/ UJ c>l Jlii 

Al-flasan [Ba 9 ry ? d. in 110] said, according to A’ mash [d. in 
148], We have books on which we place our relia*ice. 

61. blli' iyjs cr! 

Jii Ajjyii bUi” vjUc oAif ^1 k ^ 

** 

Bashyr b. Nahyk said, according to Abii Mijlaz [see p. 220] ; 
I collected the Aadythes which I had heard from Abu Horayrah m 
a book. When I was about leaving him I said, " 1 have collected 
your lladythes in a book, shall I propagate its contents on your 
authority ?” He answered, “ Yes, do propagate them.” 

62. <y>j Ais (.JiSo liJ'Jli jyt^ fMl crll tr! cr' 

coh y 

Kathyr b. Aflaii said, according to MoAammad b. Syryn [d. 110]. 
we used to write when we attended the lectures of Zayd b. Tlmbit 
[who used to write the revelation for the prophet and died in 45 or 

48, or after 60].” , ; . u .t 

03. 
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Tamiii b. NajyA relates of flasan [Ba^ry P d. in 110] that he 
used to copy the Aadythes for the people and rehearse them for 
them [with a view of correcting them]. 

64. eHl JU ojju, 

U)U| ^ j OblUi 

Sa’yd b. Jobayr relates [d. in 95], “ Ibn Abbas used to dictate to 
me Aadythes, and I wrote them on a roll, till I had iSlled it and then 
I wrote on my shoe [they wear yellow shoes or boots].** 

In another version it is stated, “ I wrote the Aadythes which I 
heard from Ibii ’Abbas on tablets, and when I had filled them I 
took my shoes (or boots) to write upon.” A third version runs : 

cHl ^ ^ 

” *‘In the lectures of Ibn ’Abbis I used to write in my roll and 
when it was filled I wrote on the upper leather of my shoes (or 
boots) and then on my hand.” 

To expedients, like these, though perhaps not quite as bad, students 
and short-hand writers take refuge in our days if they are short of 
paper. The following Aadyth shows that Ibn Jobayr subsequently 
made a fair copy. 

(Jli ' 

AfXyiJ (JWib 

Sa’yd b. Jobayr relates ; “ i used to hear Aadythes from *Abd 
Allah b. *Amr and Ibn ’Abbas, and I used to wTite them down on 
my two feet (boots), and the next morning I copied them.” The 
words which I translate by “ my feet or boots” run in another version 

J^jJj dk«i|j 

65. The pupils of Qatddah asked him whether they might write 
down his lectures ? and he answered, What prevents you ? 

66, yhiX/l 

Abd Qilabah (d. 104i) said : “ It is better to write down than to 
forget.” 

’Abd Allah b. MoAammad b. ’Aqyl [d. after 140] relates: “ Wo 
used to go to Jdbir b. ’Abd Allah (d. in 70 odd at the ago of 94 
years) and ask him regarding the life (according to another version, 
‘regarding the soniian or institutions)’ of the prophet, and we wrote 
^ down,” 
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In another version it is stated, that ’Abd Allah b. MoAstnmad b. 
’Aqyl was accompanied by [his relations], Moiammad b. ’Alyy Abd 
•fa’far, and Mohammad b. al-JSanafyyah. And in one version it ig 
stated that they were provided with tablets ^1^1 for writing. 

67. 

'Abd Allah b. flans (?) relates : “ I saw them in the lectures of 
Bard [d. 72] employing their hands in writing .with reeds.” 

68. ’Obay b. al-Mokattab says : “ I saw them writing down the 
comments on the Qordu in the lectures of Mojdhid [who died at 
the age of 83 in A. H. 102].” 

69. .XWl ^ cH ^1 w* 

aU| lx ^ a♦a^^ 

alaf oS a ^ a^Lo 

’Abd Allah b. Dyndr [d. 127] relates : ” that the Khalif ’Omar 
b. ’Abd al-’Azyz wrote orders to Abd Bakr b. Mohammad b. ’Amr 
b. flazm, See what ^adythes on ancient institutions are extant and 
pay particular attention to the Aadythes which ’Amrah knows, and 
write them all down, for I fear that the knowledge of dadythes will 
disappear, and those who know them will die away.” 

There are various versions extant of this iadyth. In one it is 
said, “ He wrote to Abd Bakr b. Moiammad at Madynah,” and in 
one, “ He wrote to tho people of Madynah.” ^ee on Abu Bakr b. 
Modammad tuprd p. 209. 

70. iil** «l*j vif Uj) [j*** ] 

Ma’mar relates : “ Zohry frequently noted down a Jadyth on the 
upper leather of his boot for fear it might escape him.” 

71. Vyk Uayi yia. |JUJ| ylXi' tji Ur Jli iyf yu) 

^,xjLJl jyx ( 0^1 ) |oa.| )| wl Ijji/ ySi 

Zohry said according to Ma’mar: “We disapproved of writing 
down Jladythes to such an extent, that we induced also those chiefs 
[who are not mentioned] to disapprove of it, but at last wo saw that 
no Moslim forbids writing.” 

72. cuajlflki Jiy (^1 cHl ] 

The nephew of Zohry relates : “ that he heard his uncle saying* 
It is only on account of Aadythes which come to us from the east 
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and which we denj and do not acknowledge, that I write down the 
Jadythes and permit them to be written down.’* 

73. Biji b. J2ay wah [d. in 112] said ; HishAtu b. * Abd al-Malik 
asked me regarding a Aady th which I had forgotten, but fortunately 
I had written it down. 

74. Abd Sofydn says: “Salmdn Saykary used to write down 
iadythes, but I did not write them down.” 

75. lot UUi jy^AXjo ^ 

il G| j ^ UU 

Man<?dr relates: said to Ibrahym, if Sdlim b. Aby-l-Ja’d 

[d. in 98] relates Aadythes, he does so at full length but you seem 
is be conglomerated.” He replied, “ He is in the habit of writing 
them down and I do not write them down.” In another version it 
is said 

76. Mo’dwiyah b. Qorrah said: “The knowledge of him who 
does not write it down is not considered as knowledge.” 

77. cH cT^i iiH 

Salm (?) says : “ I saw Abdn b. Aby ’Abbas write on tablets in the 
lectures of Anas b. Mdlik.” 

78. Ayydb [d. in 131] said: “They blame us for writing down 
iadythes, though it is said in the QorAn 20, 54. The Lord preserves 
the knowledge thereof in writing.” 

79. Mo’awiyah b. Aby Maysarah relates : “ I saw Abii Shaybah 
writing at al-JSTakam’s, who had the Aadythes written ou papyrus.” 

jip U( 

80. Yiihya b. Sa’yd [d. in 14 i] said, “ If I had written down all 
what I heard, I should be better contented with my position than 
I am now.” [Yet we learn from the Tahdzyb, that he left writings 
which were used by HammAd], 

81.. JEfammAd [born in 98, d. in 179] relates: “ Jaryr b. Hazim 
and others send to me words. We intend to (collect and) write down 
the Aadythes of TaAya b. Sa’yd, and hope you will take a part in it. 
I met them, and we repeated to each other his Aadythes and they 
wrote them down.” c)| 

l^ioj j 


2 u 2 
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82. flammed b. Salimah [who was the author of several works 
yiaU yt and d. 167] saidr ‘‘that be used to go to his 

Shaykh and heard ten iadythes, more or less, and impressed them m 
his memory, then he went home and wrote them dowri/*'^ 

83. Mo’atainir relates, “ RIy father wrote to me when I was at 

Kdfah, Buy books write down knowledge, for wealth is 

transitory, but knowledge is lasting/' 

84. 'Abd Allah b. Idrys says, “My father used to say to me, 
Learn by heart, but attend above all to writing. When you come 
home, write, and if you fall into need, or your memory fails you, you 
have your books.” “ With all that,” he says, “I have not writteu 
down any Aadythes ofLayth,or Asl/ath or A'mash.” h'rora this anJ^ 
the preceding passage it would appear that books found a good market. 

85. Abu OaliA Farra asked Ibn al-Mob^irak regarding the writ- 
ing down Jadythes, and he answered, “ If we had them not in writ- 
ing we could not learn them by heart.” 

86. Khnlyl b. AAmad says: “Whatever I heard I wrote down, 
and whatever I wrote down I learned by heart, ajid whatever I had 
learned by heart I found useful.” 

VIIL — Various Hadgthes of the Khatyh BaghdMy hearing on th 
value of looks, 

87. 4^ bA. ^ Jli UV 

I n m 

“The prophet said according to Abii Dard^ that under the ‘trea- 
sure' mentioned in the verse of the Qorfin 18, 81, volumes contain- 
ing knowledge are to be understood which had been concealed by 
the father of the two orphans for their use.” 

Ibn 'Abbas, according to a /mdyth preserved by Bokliary and 
others gives the same interpretation to that verse. 

88. yliSl/b* ^ 

ij/ ^ iU ^ ^ ijilf 

Uilr j 

Dzu-l-Kummah [d. in 117] said to ’Ysil b. ’Orndr [d. 149], Write 
down my poetry, I like it better than if you learn it by heart. The 
Bedouins forget a word, in search of which I have spent a restless 

* Dzohahy says : a4,Lw» 

//animdd possessed no other book but tliai of Qiys b, Sd’d [who was a corapan'^" 
of the prophet and d. in 60 }. 
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night; and they put another word of the same measure in its place, 
and people repeat the wrong reading. A book does not forget, nor 
does it substitute one word for another. 

89. ^ — j ju 

AjJ( ^\j\ fil ^ 

I4J 143:-*-^^ \c>Sj I ji' 

Musa b. Oqbah [d.* in 141, and left a work on the biography of the 
prophet, see p. 218 supra] relates, In the house of (the name is not 
legible,) the writings (autographies) of Ibn Mbbas [a companion 
of the prophet, d. in 68] were preserved which would have formed 
a camel’s load (equal to about six hundred weights). Whenever 
’Alyy b. ’Abd Allah [d. in 113] a grandson of Ibn ’Abbis wanted 
a book, he wrote to him requesting him to send him such and such a 
volume, and ho copied it and sent it to him. 

90. Ibn Dab [on whom see Ibn Qotaybah, p. 269] was frequently 
seen carrying a book, some one said to him that it was below his 
dignity, but he was of a quite different opinion 

91. Aiii' Jlc *.^1; I" 

yli^ iftXJ (i( cfl^ JLxLsr^i (3bir^| j ulilA. 

diA ^ wUilf cUad (jKi Uf j <3Jjf 

jjaX^ iS'^i eri^ pL5 lili 

ij\ J* c^j Jlto ^ 

^ij ^jj ^ ^ )|| AaLc CaIA^ Uo 4^'^ hc| j ^-Lsr^ 

v^UXl ti»AJLCl| waIaj jl 

Mobarred said, The only three men I have seen who were really 
devoting themselves to sciences were Ja/^itz, Fat/i b. Khaqari and 
tbe Qadhiy Israa’yl b. IsAaq. JdAitz used to read every book, he 
could get hold of from one end to the other whatever its contents 
i might be. EatA used to carry a book in his boot (being a Turk, he 
evidently wore the wide Tatar-boots). Whenever he left the pre- 
sence of the Khalif to say his prayers or for any other business, ho 
[took out his book and read on his way to his destination and on his 
^ay back again, until he again took his place in the presence of tho 
Khalit. And whenever I paid a visit to Isma’yl I found him reading 

a book or seeking a book in his library to consult it. 

92. Ibn ’Abb^s Daghuly [d. 325] said, that he always had the 

allowing four volumes with him: The hook of Jloziiiiy [d 
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264 and left four celebrated Sh^fite law books], [the dictionary 
called] Kitdb al’ayn, the Tarykh al-Bokhary (on biography) and 
Kalylah wa Dainnah. 

93. \sS Uii ^1 J\ C- 1^>[ yj| ] JU 

^ Jjjj sJ Jlii Jl5 iysr*^\j 

J| J iji d)|i ^ 

Zohry [d. 123, or 125] relates: “We accompanied jffajjdj b. 
Tiisof [d. 95] on* a pilgrimage to Makkah, and when wo had 
arrived at SaArah, he said, “ Look, whether you can see the new 
moon, my eyes are too weak.’* Nawfal b. MosdAiq [d. shortly after 
90] observed, “ Do you know why ? on account of your incessant 
reading books.” 

IX. — Extracts from other authors than the Khatyh Baghdddg 
hearing on the same subject. 

04. Ibn Sa’d, in the chapter on “ Deputations which waited on 
MoAammad” mentions several instances of documents granted by 
the prophet or Abd Bakrto persons, which were in his time [d. 230] 
still in possession of their descendants. 

95. The same author says in folio 64 verso 

^1 iiJ\ f^Li ^(j| ^ 

Abu ’Amr b. JToray th ’Odzry said ; I found written in the book 
of my fathers : “The prophet, &c.” 

The same author says in the same page 

JU aJLx YaAyab. Siilil 

says, I found in the books of my father. 

96. The following instance in which men who had learned /in- 
dy thes by heart referred to their notes, is mentioned in the Icdbah vocc 
Qiirib : Sofyan [Thawry ? d. 161] said, My recollection was borno 
out by what I found stated in my book on the authority of Ibniliym 
b. Maysarah [d, 132] who had it from Wahb b. ’Abd Allah, viii.: 
that the name in question is spelled “Ibn Mdrib,” whilst peopk 
commonly say “Ibn Qarib.” 

97. Ibn Bannd Moqaddasy who wrote in 375 says in his Qcogra' 
phy, in describing Edmhormoz 

ol ill j Ua ^ 1^1 jLr* ur? 
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^ j jiS\ ^1 iJi^ 

« In this town is a library like that of Basrah. Both 
have been founded by Ibn Sowir. Those who visit the library with 
a view of reading or copying books get stipends. The library of 
Basrah is larger, in better condition and contains more books. To 
this library of (Eimhormoz) there is always a Shaykh attached, who 
teaches dialectic theology according to the system of the Mo’tazilites." 

Another large library was at Shyrdz in the palace which was built 
by the nephew and successor of ’Adliod aldawlah. The palace was 
the most extensive and splendid building that existed in those days 
and contained three hundred and sixty apartments, and one of them 
vffis devoted to the library, which is described by Ibn Bannd in the 
following words : tyjli. jdfj .><l | 4j|>A ^ 

111 

Oij &SU, J jl 

yx* ^ fcA* j jiHl 

cK' *0^ yti J| J 

oAiy )/| 

“ The library occupies a separate apartment. And there are 
appointed over it in agent, a librarian and a superintendent. These 
officers are chosen from among the most respectable persons jn 
the place. The founder has procured for this library everyJJ^k 
on every science and of every author. The apaii^l8Rfci^j»erSl^ of a 
very long arched-room which stands in an immense Coffah (a plat- 
form walled in on three sides and open on the fourth side towards 
the courtyard and provided with a roof, see p. 63 note). On every 
side of this arched-room are chambers (or recesses) and against the 
walls of the arched-room and of the chambers, are closets six feet 
long and three cubits wide. The closets are of wood lacquered 
with gold and silver, and the entrance into them is from above. The 
books are piled up upon the shelves of the closets. To every science 
A number of those closets is allotted and there are catalogues which 
contain the names of the books. Only persons of respectability 
are allowed to visit the library. I have gone over the whole palace.” 

The Pihrist of Ibn Nadym, who wrote in 377 or two years after 
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this description was given, se^ms to be the catalogue either of this 
or the Basrah library, 

98. This and the following five paragraphs are taken from the 
JlmiV of the Qddhiy *Iyddh [d. 644]. 

Jli aiuo ^ C)Ua^| M Jljl 

iuUS Ui| c:;-}! 

^j( Jw iSj^\ c5^i {J^ i 

sj (jU/ oOo^ ca^ oj /0 a5J| JU aL^ 
*Abd al EaAman b. Mahdiy relates : “ Makhriiiiah had books from 
his father, the contents of which he had never heard from him [yet 
he related the /^adythes which they contained on his authoritjJ 
’Abd al-Eahm^n also relates, Al-jHakam, the son of Miqsam heard 
only four Aadythes from Ibn Abbds, the rest he had from him in 
writing. He also says, IsAdq b. Eishid came to Eay and said, 
Zohry informed, &c.’ He was asked, Where have you met Zohry ? 
and he answered, I have not met Zohry, but I found a book of his 
at Jerusalem,” 

IsMq b. ESshid died during the reign of Abii Ja’far, 

99. Awzii’y relates : “ that he heard Thabit b. Ma'bad say, The 

diacritical dots are the light of a book,” Some 

persons said according to Awza’y, Diacritical iiiarjj ,8 are required in 
difficult passages bo Jilu Uij. 

100 . At the time of Malik b. Anas it was so common that the 
pupil first copied the /^adythes, and then read them before the Shaykh, 
that Malik said to ’Abd Allah b. Moslimah Qa’naby. The transinia- 
sion is more valid if you read to me than if I read to you ^^ 5 ^^ 

(yfy ^ 1 . Mdlik was also asked whether hearing or 
rehearsal was better in his opinion, and ho said rehearsal jU 

Jj JlSi ^U-J| iJJj (j^l ^ JUSi. 

“ Hearing” means that the Shaykh relates or reads a/^adyth, and 
the pupil listens to him. “ Eohcarsal” means that the pupil copies 
it and reads it to the Shaykh, who rehearses it, 

JjSjj ^ Ajj bi I jjt jXj bb sJ 

bo j }i\y bo j JLS ^ 
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•Obayd Allah b. ’Omar ’Omaiy said, « We took a book to Zohry 
which contained Aadythes of his, and we asked him Are these 
Aadythes of yours ? He took the book and looked into it, then he 
returned it, and said. Yes, these are Aadythes of mine.” ’Obayd 
Allah says, “We took the book [and propagated the Aadythes ou 
his authority] though he had not read it to us, nor did we ask him 
for an ijdzah beyond the affirmation that the book contained Aadythes 
of his. This is Zohry’s system of propagating Aadythes, who is the 
greatest man in this science.” 

102. cH ,*1^ la. oljpl ^1 jyj| JU ji; 

Jli ^ Jii liili aj jij; 

ijjA J.LU cuw 

W4qidy relates: “Ibn Aby-l-Zinnid said, I was present when 
Ibn Jorayj came to Hishfim b. ’Orwah, and asked him. Does the 
roll which you have given to A. B. contain your Aadythes ? and he 
answered, “Yes.” Wiqidy observes, “I subsequently heard Ibn 
Jorayj repeat these Aadythes, saying, I have been informed by 
Hishdm b. ’Orwah.’' 

103. Zayd b. Ayyiib said to MoAammad b. Syryn : “ Some body 
has left me his books by will, shall I repeat the Aadythes which they 
contain quoting hiS authority ?” And he replied, “ Yes.” Subse- 
quently he said, “ I do not tell you to do it nor do I tell you not to 
do it.” 

I refrain from repeating passages bearing on this subject, which 
have already been published and postpone collecting the informa- 
tion contained in Dzohaby’s Tahdzyb for a time, when I may have 
more fully examined that work than at present. I may refer here 
to what I have said on writing in qarly days in p. 211 to 213 of 
this volume. 


(To be continued.) 
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Notes on the Iron Ore Statistics and Economic Geology of Upper 

Assam. — By Lt.-CoL S. F. Hannay, communicated by the Oo- 

vernment of Bengal. 

Sib, — Having on a late visit to Seebsagur obtained through the 
kindness of Capt. Uolroyd, Collector, a few 'notes on the iron ore 
statistics of Assam in the olden time, as well as up to the present 
date, I have put them together in the hope that they may, be found 
interesting, and perhaps draw attention to the vast extent of our 
iron ore resources in the shape of clay iron ores, I presume of tho, 
same description as those found and worked in Europe. Many of 
these beds lie stratiSed with the coal, and others, if not in a position 
conformable with veins of workable coal, are near enough to admit 
of the coal being made available for smelting purposes. 

I note particularly the localities of Toeroogong and Hattighur, 
within one march of Seebsagur, where coal abounds in the SuliVy and 
Teeroo valley, besides inexhaustable tracts of timber. Abundance 
of lime also is now to be procured in the Naga hills, as well as in 
the Moruug district near Golahghat, of a description suitable to 
be employed as a flux, of the importance of whicUin the smelting of 
iron ore the Assamese are entirely ignorant. 

My own researches in regard to iron ores, have been altogether, 
I may say, on the South side of the valley ; lately, however, the 
remains of iron scori© were found at the gorge of tho Dergmoo 
river on the North bank, where there is iron ore in abundance. 

I have not sent a great variety of samples of ore, as this is 
not the season for collecting them; I need hardly say, however, 
that I shall be most happy to attend to this at a future period, 
should there be any wish for further information as to the quality 
of the iron ores in comparison with those of other parts of India. 

The following is a list of the samples now sent 

No. 1. Sample of pig iron from Teeroogong hill ore. 

2. Ditto of ore, ditto ditto. 

3. Sample of pig iron from Bosa Doyung ore. 

4. Ditto of ore extracted from the plastic clay. 
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6, G. Samples of ore— bearing plastic clay of Bosa Doyung. 

7, 8, 9. Samples of clay iron from the Joypore field. 

10. Sample of ore from the gorge of the Dergmoo river oppo- 
site Dibrooghur. 

11, 12, 13. Samples of lime. 

In remote times and up to a certain period in the annals of Assam, 
the valley was undoubtedly under Western India influence, and for 
the commodities of salt and manufactured iron its inhabitants were 
indebted to their trade and intercourse with Gangetic India. 

The period to which I allude dates from the commencement of 
the supremacy of the Ahorns, early in the 16th century. This 
people, a branch of the great Shan nation, by the overthrow of the 
Chooteeahs (descendants of a Western Indian race of Rajputs) 
became masters of the Upper, and Central divisions of the province 
and finally conquered the whole valley; which, with Indo-Chinese 
jealousy of foreign intercourse with the nations of tho West, they 
closed to the people of India, and trade was entirely restricted to 
the Goalparah Chowkeys — then it was, that the inhabitants of 
Upper Assam, at least, became dependant upon their own resources 
in the articles of salt and iron. 

In regard to the latter article, wo have evidence throughout the 
whole of the Jorhath district that the smelting of iron was carried 
on to a great extent, both from tho quantities of scoria) visible at 
different points between Jeypore and tho Bosa Doyung, and the 
number of native manufactured iron guns found throughout the pro- 
vince, (but particularly in the Seebsagur district) varying in size 
from a matchlock barrel to the great gun at Eungpore (see note at 
the end of table No. 2.) 

I cannot however do better than record the information I have 
received on this matter both historically and statistically through 
tho collectorato of Seebsagur. 

In the year 1422 A. S , A. D, 1500 and during the reign of 
Deehiugeeah Swarga Narain, on tho defeat of the Chootoeah 
Rajah, after a war with these people, tho Ahorns acquired many 
fire-arms, one of which was named “ Meeta Hoolaug.” The victors 
also captured many blacksmiths, and from this date blacksmith 
fifiops were established for the manufacture of fire arms, and other 

2x2 
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measures taken by the Ahom Bajab, for classing the iron workers 
under Sazaree Keihs and Saiieahs and they amounted at one 
time to 3,000. 

Subsequently in the war with Turbuck in the year 1464 A. S., 
1632 A. D. the Assam Eajah, Buddhi Swarga Narain, after having 
defeated and pursued the Turbucks as far as the Korotyah river 
in Northern Bengal, captured many cannons, fire-arms, and other 
weapons, from the defeated party. Again in the year 1649 A. 8., 
1627 A. D., after the retreat and discomfiture of the invading army 
of Said Abu Bakr, the Soobah of Bengal, the Eajah of Assam be- 
came possessed of many handsome cannons, both iron and brass, uud 
other weapons, and he was thus induced to call in, from foreign 
countries, several able blacksmiths and brass-founders to instruct 
his own people. 

The manufacture of guns and other fire-arms continued to flourish 
until the civil wars and rebellion of the Muttocks, which so disor- 
ganized the country, that during the subsequent nuriistry of the 
Bura Gohain, the Khel of blacksmiths and iron-workers became 
reduced to 500 in number and eventually to 100 on the invasion of 
the Burmese and its attendant evils. 

At the present date, there are only from forty to forty-five per- 
sons in the Seebsagur district, who understand Vhe smelting and 
working of iron ores, and but one or two blacksmiths who may 
have witnessed the manufacture of small arms ; the manufacture of 
cannon ceased in the commencement of the civil wars. 

Throughout the whole Southern Frontier xillah Seebsagur, i, e. 
from Jeypore to the Doyung Eiver, iron ores are in abundance; 
and in former days, in several localities, large establishments were 
formed by the Assam Government for the smelting of these ores 
and the manufacture of iron. 

The localities of Teeroogong hill and its vicinity about twelve miles 
S- E. of Seebsagur and of Hattighur further to the East, are consi- 
dered the best, both as to the quality and quantity of the ores. 

In thd districts of Bosa and Doyung a ferruginous sand is washed 
from the plastic clay, which was smelted largely in former tiines^ 
and still remains at the present day a field for the employment of 
the few remaining iron smelters. 
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In lower Assam the Garrow Haths of Pulashbarree and Gohain 
supplied iron hoes, manufactured by the Cossyahs ; and these were 
largely imported into Upper Assam for Government purposes. 
This iron from its soft or malleable nature was considered the 
best for the manufacture of nails, fire-arms of small size, and the 
inner tubes of the large cannon; the iron of the Upper Assam 
ores being found beat adapted for swords, axes, knives, shovels 
and hoes, &c. 

At Teeroogong hill and Hattighur thirty or forty workshops 
were established for the smelting of the ores, and manufacture of 
crude iron. These workshops consisted of a master and four workmen, 
who could, in twenty-four hours, turn out eight pieces of crude iron, 
similar to the sample now sent. The forges commenced operations 
in the beginning of the cold, or dry season, and continued in work 
for six months, when the manufactured iron of the season from these 
localities was delivered into the Government storehouses. 

The ferruginous sands of Bosa Doyung are deposited in plastic 
clay, in detached beds of variable size, and scattered over a wide 
expanse of both undulating and level country. The beds con* 
taining the iron oxide being found at a depth of 10, 12, 15 and 
16 cubits under the surface. 

To find the becfti containing this ore some little prospecting is 
necessary, and the work generally takes from four to five days (vide 
table No. 1). The bed being found, six men are employed as follows. 
Two men dig out the lumps containing the oxide, a third takes these 
and places them at the passiage of entrance into the pit, a fifth* takes 
them outside, and the sixth forms them into a large rectangular- 
shaped heap 12 cubits long, 7 broad, and from 3 to 4 cubits high, 
and thus in about ten days, the labours of six men have collected in 
this heap about one thousand maunds of the ore bearing clay. 

The heap is now divided into seven shares, which gives one share 
to the landlord, leaving six shares to be divided amongst the work- 
ing party. The next process is the washing out of the ore, and 
this is accomplished in a large pit filled with water into which the 
lumps are thrown, and the separation of the ore is effected by stamp- 


* The fourth remuins unaccounted for.— Ed. 
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ing with the feet, thia operation occupying a period of ten or 
twelve days. 

The washing out and collecting the ore having been accomplished, 
the smelting process is commenced, and a furnace made after the 
common Indian fasliion on the spot. 

The operations of smelting are carried on by five of the party, 
one of them being the oustad, ojah, or head-smelter, whose business 
is to supply ore and fuel when the furnace has been heated, and 
to draw out the molted lump of pig-iron from every fifteen seers of 
ore, which he elongates and cuts (as shewn with sample sent). 

The process is simply that which prevails throughout India, 
besides the master there being two assistants, one man to btew 
the bellows, and another to bring the ore and charcoal, which is 
thrown into the heated furnace, in quantities of a chittack of ore 
with its accompanying charcoal at a time, no flux being used— in 
this manner working day and night, with two men, as a relief 
thirteen pieces of crude iron were turned out of the ore furnace in 
twenty-four hours. The lumps of pig-irou averaging about four 
seers in weight were sold for two, three or four annas a piece, 
according to quality and the quantity of pure malleable iron they 
contained. 

The following is a table shewing the number of persons employed, 
the number of days, and the expense of digging, washing and smelt- 
ing one hundred niaunds of the Bosa Doyung ore. 


Table No. 1. 


Detail of work. 


In searching for the ore bed, 

To dig up ore, &c 

To wash the ore, 

To make charcoal, 

Smelting the ore, 


d . 

a> >73 

O 

® D. 

6 9 

No. of days. 

6 

5 

6 

15 

6 

11 

G 

30 

5 

20 




Grand total number of men employed. 


O 

rO 

S 


C3 ^ 
0 
o 
H 


30 

90 

66 

180 

100 

466 
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which at the rate of 1 anna 4 pie per diem is, . . . Es. 38 13 4 
1000 maunds of ore-bearing clay produce 100 maunds 
of ore, which smelted with 200 maunds of charcoal 
produce 266 pieces of pig-iron, averaging 4 seers in 


weight, which, sold at 3 annas each, fetch, 49 14 0 

Leaving a balance of, 11 0 8 


JJ. — Presuming* the foregoing table to be correct, it would 
appear that the out-turn of pig-iron from the ore is about 25 per 
cent. ; and if, as I am told, 1 piece of pig iron of 4 seers weight is 
the produce of a basketful or 16 seers of the Teeroogong hill ore, 
the out-turn is much the same; an analysis of either of these, 
however, would afford the best test of their respective qualities. 

The following is a table shewing the progress of the works 
carried on formerly in the fabrication of fire-arms and cannon, 
extracted, I believe, from old Assamese Government records : 


Table No. 2. 

1 

o . 

cj 5 

S 0 


tn 

U 

c3 

i d 

0 ^ 

OQ 

6 

CO 

Names of fire-arms, &c. . 

• 

^ A 

. (0 -P 

0'S ^ 

^ a o 

6 a a 

1 

Small hatnulj or hand-gun,. ... 

4 

1 

Large ditto, 

2 

1 

Pahlwga^ 

2 

1 

Oanthea Yomoonee^ 

1 

1 

Meeta Hoolang^ 

1 

1 

Baghmoovah (or tiger-headed mouth), 

1 

2 

Large cannon, 

1 

4 

Larger ditto, 

1 

20 

Still larger, 

1* 

50 

Larger ditto, .. 

It 




* Four of this description made. 

t Ooly one of this description made, which is the great gun at Rungpore. 

Note. --.Cannon and fire-arms continued to be manufactured from the year 1427 
A. S. 1505 A. D. during the reign of Swarga Naraia to the year 16i6 A. S. 
1^16 A, D, in the reign of Raj4h Ruddra Singh. In the reign of Goureenath 
Singh that R4jdh prohibited the manufacture of the old match-lock and introduced 
the making of muiketa. 
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Idst of specimens subsequently forwarded illustrative of the Econo^ 
mic Geology of Upper Assam. 

1. Kaolin Clay or Booknunsee Peeta. —This is the washed clay 
from a decomposing granitic rock, probably composed of silex and 
alumina. It appears to be infusible without admixture, A very 
short distance inland from tho mouth of tlie Doza Panee, a small 
river on the upper Brahmaputra, large masses of this substance are 
found in different stages of decomposition, some in a state of pow- 
der and accompanied by debris of felspar and limestone rock. It 
can be procured in any quantity and can be brought down the 
Brahmaputra in small boats. 

2. Washed clay from a decomposing Felspar Bock, — The decom- 
posing felspar is deposited in large masses on both banks of the 
Degaroo river, Upper Brahmaputra, at the foot of the Northern 
mountain ranges ; and in the same line East and West is a common 
deposit. The deposit is extensive, but its distance from the Brah- 
maputra would make its transport difficult and expensive. 

3. Washed clay from decomposed Felspar Bock or Afar/.— This 
is found in the vicinity of limestone, at the falls of the Namber 
river, Golaghdt district. The deposit is large and accessible at all 
times, and, by means of tho Namber and Uhunseree rivers, water 
transit is easy during the rains. 

4. Washed clay from decomposing Felspar Bock. — This rock in a 
state of decomposition is found in tlie bed of the Namber river, 
under the falls, associated with the shell and slaty compact lime- 

The largest of the cannon made during the sovereignty of the Assam Rajahs 
is still visible within the fort of Rungpore. This cannon was presented to Rajah 
Rajeswar Singh by Bohikhowa Bur Phokun of Gowhatti. 

It U fabricated entirely from Cossyah wrought iron, and is remarkably well 


finished, its dimensions are as follows : — 

Length from end of handle to sight on the breech, 6 ft. 10 inches. 

Ditto from breech to muzzle, 12 ft. 3i »n. 

Measurement round the breech, 6 ft. 7 

Ditto round the muzzle behind the ornamented ring of ditto, .. 5 ft. 1 

Diameter of bore, 0 61 in* 

Total length of gun, 17 ft. 3 § in- 

ThickneM of metal 0 
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stone. The first washing of this rock is of a pinkish colour from 
reddish coloured specks in the stone, similar to that of the De^^aroo 
and the two rocks may be considered analogous. 

6 . Ditto ditto* — Ditto 2nd washing of No. 4 . 

6 . Washed clay from red marl deposit.— T\m deposit apparently 
from a decomposing Felspar rock is in a state of marl on the road 
in the vicinity of But; Pathur, Golaghdt district. The out-crop is 
extensive, and the deposit looks of great extent. It is very accessible 
by means of the Dhunseree river and the road to Bur Pathur. 

7. Washed clay from pinkish colored marZ.— Jeypore coal measures, 
Upper Assam. This is not deposited in a regular stratum with the 
coal, though found close by. It is a deposit from a decojuposing 
Felspar rock of which there are many varieties, and a very old 
deposit apparently, running along the edge of the low hills. It is 
plentiful and accessible. 

8 . Tough clay Iluish colored.— This is the common tough clay or 
cluuch of the Joypore coal measures. To be had in any quantity. 
It makes a very good wash for walls and is no doubt a good pottery 
clay. 

9. C%.— From an extensive deposit in the bank of the Booree 
Peking at Jeypore. This clay deposit apparently dips under tho 
low hills at Jeypore, and covers a rubble containing gold. 

10 . Black clay. — Found in several localities in Upper Assam. A 
large deposit at the foot of the hills in Dopa Bur, near Gerghon, 
Seebsagur district ; also visible on the Booree Dohing at Hooloo- 
goorie. Accessible, extent of the deposit unknown ; that at Dopa 
Bur appears the largest deposit. 

11. Washed clay from ferruginous deposit. — This is found in tho 
bank of the Dibroo river, tho deposit contains magnetic iron sand. 
The fishermen use this in colouring the walls of their houses and the 
ochre washed from it, is a very fine one. 

12. Tough clay, — Banks of Dhunseree river, Oolaghab district. 

13 . Ditto ditto. — Ditto. 

W to 25 (inclusive). Tough clays*— Oi various shades and textures 
from the Brahmaputra bank and the Dhunseree river. These are given 
to shew tho variety of clays procurable in the tSeebsagur district, and 
visible on the banka of both the Brahmaputra and Dhunseree riven 

2 I 
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These clays are first seen on the South bank of the Brahmaputra 
immediately after leaving Dekhoo Mookh. The bluish tough clay 
is first visible, and at the mouth of the Jansee crosses the Brahma- 
putra to Saulmarah, where an extensive native pottery work i» 
established, supplying Upper Assam above the Dekhoo. A fiuo 
under-stratum of various coloured clays continues visible until past 
Kokilah Mookh, when the bend in the stream, and the sand deposit 
opposite Moghur, shuts them out ; but I think the same clays will 
be found along the whole line of the extreme South bank running 
down into the great clay deposits of the Golagbat district and 
Dhnnseree, where the section made by the river developes the same 
variety of clays, extending from what is called Mourah Mookh’ to 
Bur Pathur, and probably to Dhennapore. This clay deposit must 
be of great age and depth — some of the clays forwarded having 
been found under-lying a bank of gravel and sand 60 to 70 feet 
high. In many parts of the Dhunseree river, the clays have become 
mixed with a highly ferruginous marl, attaining to a state of sand- 
stone. Laterites are also abundant in the bed of the Dhunseree, 
which shews these to be formed in the clays. An oxide of iron, 
consisting of small grains mixed with very hard laterites is washed 
from the whitish coloured clays at several points on the line of the 
river as well as inland. Proceeding upwards 6n the Dhuusereo 
river, the land becomes higher above the Doyong river, and in the 
vicinity of the Namber, the clays are more indurated and of a slaty 
clay nature. 

In the Namber the sulphureous hot springs are situated a few 
yards distant from the junction of that stream with the Dhunseree. 
At the springs nothing is seen but Felspar gravel. In the Dhun- 
sereo the next turn above the Namber, are several hot springs, con- 
taining salt. The bed of the river exhibits masses of Felspar rubble 
cemented together forming a bard rock, and large masses of fossil 
wood appear to bo imbedded in this as well as lying in the stream. 
From the Namber to Bur Pathur, for a distance of nine miles the 
country is undulating with low hills, the soil bearing a profusion ot 
timber trees, the nobar and toon the most conspicuous, and many 
rare and beautiful plants. Throughout this tract, which seems an 
offshoot from the Eengma Naga hills, there are many deep dellSf 
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most of wldch according to native account contain poonga or sprinea 
of mineral water, similar to thoae exposed and known The surfaL 
soil is a vegetable mould, but the small nullahs which are crossed 
expose clays and gravel, and some of the ascents and descents of 
the low hills are entirely composed of small felspar boulders atui 
rubble. Within one and a half miles of the descent to the Bur 
Pathur plain at Hujgootee .Jan, or pebbly brook, a fine bed of marl 
is exposed (vide No. 6) on one side of the nullah, a similarly coloured 
but more compact bed (probably containing iron) on the other side 
Mr. Masters also mentioned that in the same nullah above tliis 
point there is a bod of white clay marl, similar to No. 3. The low 
lulls and undulating ground stop abruptly, and the Bur Pathur 
plain is formed by these, running inland West from the Dhunseree 
river, turning round South and East, again meeting tlie Dliunseree 
river, enclosing a tract of land several miles in area, and mostly 
under rice cultivation. The deposits in the Patliur or rice-laud are 
clays of the best description. Mr. Masters also mentions a deposit 
of white Kaolin marl visible in the bank of the river near one of the 
villages in a very convenient spot. Water is always abundant in 
the rice-land, several sm.all streams p.assing through it, and one or 
two natural springs of pure water rise up directly under the fall 
of the high land.* Viewed from the North, on entering the Pathur 
the scenery is very pretty, and altogether the site is promising and 
ought to sustain twice the number of inhabitants it does. A report 
on the several thermal springs which are known in the OolaghSt 
district has been forwarded by Mr. Masters’ Sub-assistaat in cliarge. 
The heat of the water in the two I have visited, he makes 112°. 
The Number river springs smell strongly of sulphur when fresh 
taken, and the water issues out of a gravel deposit in largo quan- 
tities. No attempts, that I am aware of, have been made to dig in 
the direction of the spring, tp ascertain the nature of the under 
ying strata, the upper gravel of felspar being evidently brought 
own and deposited by the river. From the continuous deposits 
uish hard clay in the Number, the probability is, that the wategrs 
pass through this from beds of limestone, perhaps underlying this 
> the waters of the springs called bailee poong in the Bhun- 
and not half a mile distant from these, do not reach the 
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surface, but on digging through tho sand, the water is fouud pleaii. 
fully, and smells strongly of muriatic acid, affording, when imrne. 
diately boiled in a small flat dish, a residue of sharp tasted salt. 

Proceeding up the Namber river to tho first falls, a distance of 
about two miles, no rocks in situ are visible on either side, only 
clays, and deposits of largish felspar rubble, tho bed of the river 
being small felspar gravel, holding a great quantity of black metallic 
sand. In approaching the falls there are one or two springs, or 
jalyes, on tho Wost or left bank of the stream. The fall itself ig 
insignificant, being formed by a ridge of granite about 15 feet in 
height, over which the river leaps. On tlie right bank the low hills 
commence a sliort distance before reaching the falls, and in the bed 
of the river immediately under these the different limestones for. 
warded are found, together witli tho decomposing felspar rock 
affording the specimens, Nos. 4 and 5 of the list, together with hard 
slaty clay, probably calcareous. The mass of granite forming tlio 
fall passes from West to East, it does not look stratified in situ, 
but some of the fragments break off like gneiss, and might be called 
stratified granite; it appears very durable, however, and not easily 
broken. In colour and its component parts it looks much like tlie 
red Aberdeeushire granite and takes a good polish; the breiikiu'' 
up of the slaty and stratified portions of the strati no doubt allurds 
the black metallic sand of tlio Namber and Kallianoo rivers, and 
both sands aflbrd a good iron, if properly smelted. Immediately 
above the fall, the bed of the river is one continued layer of large 
boulders, which, however, have not been examined, but most probably 
they belong to the granitic formation. Einer, and larger falls are said 
to exist two days’ journey further up the Namber river, but they 
are not very accessible. I have failed to find any traces of gold in 
tho metallic sands of the Namber river. The sands of the Dhuii- 
seree river, however, and particularly below the mouth of the Kal* 
lianee river (which rises in the same range of hills as the Namber) 
contain gold according to native account, also the Kallianee river 
was in former times considered a prolific gold stream, the washiugs 
having been carried on close under the hills. 

26. Decomposing granite rochs, —High bank of Brahmaputra 
at Choonpoora. In tho higli bank of tho Brahmaputra at Choon* 
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poora, boulders of this description are found, but they have been 
deposited there ages ago, probably from the vicinity of the limestone 
strata holding the decomposing property. 

27. Similar to proceeding (unbroken). ~mio ditto. Ditto ditto, 

28. Deposit from Brahmaputra after heavy mm.—l'ound princi- 
pally in the inland oflshoots and churs of the Brahmaputra. It ia 
of the nature of rotten stone. Tliis is found sometimes in largo 
quantities and requires to be scraped off as tlie river falls, andk 
evidently washed down from the decomposing rock associated with 
the limestone. 

29. Washed from calcined lignites, also of the nature of rotten 
stone or crocus martis.—L&vgQ masses of true lignite are imbedded 
in the soft sandstones of tho Booree Dehiiig, and large quantities 
of the same kind but less compact are to be procured in the bud of 
the Dhunseree.— From the true lignites of the Booree Dehing a sub- 
stance suitable for pigments, as also for polishing metals, is procur- 
able. The decayed fossil wood of the same localities (from a state 
of chert or flint) also supplies excellent rotten stone capable of 
giving the highest polish to precious stones. The Burmese lapi- 
daries invariably use this substance ia their lapidary work. 

30. Compact rock, supposed dolomite or magnesian limestone.— 
liuiestoue is founfl both in the Brahmaputra and Dora Panee, but 
principally in the latter stream, and seems to bo associated in situ 
with the accompanying granite and felspar rocks, forming tl.e Kaolin 
clay, and in this case is a valuable addition to these as containing 
magnesia. This is procurable along with tho llooknunsee Pceta 
and decomposing granite and felspar rocks of tho lower ranges, 
Upper Brahmaputra, and probably thus associated causes the decom- 
position of these rocks ; some of the varieties of this marble, are 
yellow, streaked with dark colored delineations. All the rocks of 
fhis locality contain a quantity of very bright colored whitish 

: pyrites, or sulphate of iron — the primitive lime marble in particular 
containing large quantities of bronze coloured and white pyrites of 
i ^he varieties of this mineral. 

A variety of No. 30. — Ditto ditto. Ditto ditto. 

32. A variety of Nos. 30 and 32. — This is also found in the Upper 
cfthniaputra of a purer white than the rocks of tho same kind in 
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the Dora Panee. The rock ia more easily frangible and appears to 
contain more magnesia. Ditto ditto. 

33. Primitive limcBtone. — This rock ia in situ in the first ranges 
of the Upper Brahmaputra from the Dehong to the Brahma Kooud. 
The specimen ia a good sample of the mineral as it might be 
required for purposes of ornamental work, particularly for pave- 
menta and table slabs. Boulders of the limestone for mortar pur- 
poses can be procured in any quantity during the dry season. The 
boulders of a large description of this, and the magnesian limestone, 
and the variety passing between serpentine and carbonate of lime 
with handsome granite, are found close up to the Northern moun- 
tains, but^they could only be brought into use for ornamental w'ork 
by having slabs cut on the spot which might not be a very dilBcult 
matter, provided protection could be given to the workmen. 

34 and 35. Shell limestone. — From under the Namber falls. This 
is in large quantities and only requires to be quarried. 

36 and 37, Limestone.-— associated with Nos. 35, 3(1, and 
decomposing felspar and slaty clay. These limestones in their 
various beds, of which the extent is quite unknown, probably contain 
the decomposing power which affects the granite and felspars in the 
same manner as on the Upper Brahmaputra, 

38 and 39. Iron, — Smelted from the ore (oxide of iron sand) 
washed from the plastic clays of Golaghat and Gilikha in the same 
district. These ores liave been deposited no doubt along with the 
clays from the breaking up of grauitic rocks under the influence of 
water, vide specimens. Nos. 26 and 27, the latter containing a quan- 
tity of metallic sand. But it is evident that in course of time, what 
was originally magnetic and non-magnetic iron sands, has become 
oxidized and altered. The appearance now being that of natural 
exuvim. Both these ores are found in extensive beds, througlioat 
the Golagh&t division inland, as well as on the banks of the 
seree river at Golaghdt, and Dehing Gohainghtit. The natives seem 
to think that the resources of these ores are inexhaustible, but this 
requires investigation. The quality of the ore is considered good, 
and, even under the rude processes adopted by the iron smelters, the 
manufactured iron ought to undersell that of the Cossyah or codul 
iron, if not the English bar iron, though the convenient form, ef 
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jflglish iron is always an inducement to smiths to work it into 
different articles of agricultural use, rather than take the trouble 
of working up their own native blooms, which also is more difficult 
to effect from the want of proper tools. 

I am led to believe that the Golagh^t ores furnish a very good 
percentage of cutcha iron — twenty seers of charcoal, and twelve seers 
of ore, producing five.seers of iron, forming a bloom, black, heavy 
and sonorous ; but like the Cossyab iron blooms, I have found on 
trial, that they lose between fifty and sixty per cent, before being 
made fit for steel, or the formation of any cutting instrument. I 
am not sufficiently versed in the statistics of iron to offer any 
explanation on this point, beyond the idea, that the native furnaces 
do not contain sufficient heat to smelt thoroughly any ore which 
holds either quartz or clay ; nor do ores of this kind answer in any 
furnace without a flux, for which their furnaces do not appear to be 
adapted, as I am inclined to think that a proper proportion of lime- 
stone introduced into a native furnace would cause it to run. How- 
ever 45 per cent, from any iron ore is good, and there Is no reason 
why even the native method of smelting should not be improved, so 
as to give 80 per cent, of really valuable malleable iron. The ores of 
the Oolaghdt district certainly offer a fair prospect of remuneration 
to the iron smelter, and I see no reason why with such resources at 
command, Cossyah iron codals, which sell at twenty rupees per 
maund need be imported. 

40 . Iron.—l^Tom clay iron ore, Joypore. This ore is not that 
which is found deposited conformably with the coal, but is found in 
beds throughout the whole range of low bills flanking the Naga 
mountains ; and even amongst the clay slates, in these higher ranges 
we find the same strata. Eeniforra nodules are generally lying 
imbedded in a marly clay, and in some localities quite exposed. 
The amorphous lumps, are generally imbedded deep in the soil of 
the low hills, and in former times, this ore seems to have been 
excavated from the Tipam hill, the locality of a now extensive tea- 
garden belonging to the Assam Company, where the plant grows 
^ost luxuriantly. The present sample is from an amorphous clay 
iron ore, or hydrate of iron, dug from the face of the hill, forming 
the gorge of the Booree Dehing river at Jeypore. The quantity of 
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acorisD lying about, shews the extent of the smelting in former days, 
but whether from this ore, or from other sources along the line of 
the river, I cannot say ; my opinion is that these ores would answer 
well, smelting them on the English plan, but I think the smelting 
of clay iron ores like these could not be attended with either good 
or profitable results on the native plan. 

41 and 42. Iron, — Smelted from the two descriptions of metallic 
sands in which gold is found in the Brahmaputra and in the hills 
inland from Jeyporo. The difficulty of fusion without addition is a 
great drawback to the smelting of these ores, for they afford excel, 
lent iron, easily converted into steel. The magnetic black sand will 
not fuse without the addition of glass, and cannot be managed* in 
native furnaces. The magnetic iron fuses, and no doubt, \\itli 
sufficient blast heat, would furnish a good proportion of pure iron, I 
have not, however, completed my trials of smelting these ores so as 
to give a correct opinion as to their usefulness. 

43 and 44. Washed gravel. — From the Degaroo and Tedding rivers, 
Upper Brahmaputra. These are no doubt metallic, but in all pro- 
bability contain iron only. 


Narrative of the Travels of Khwajah Ahmud Shah Nukshbundec Sjjd 
who started from Cashmere on the 2Sth October, \^b2^ and went 
through Yarkund, Kokan, Bokhara and Cabtil, in search of Mi'> 
Wgburd, — Communicated by the Government of India. 

At the request of Major Maegregor and Colonel Mackesoii, I oa 
the 28th October, 1852, taking with me six horses and six servauts 
started for Ladakh, which it took me twenty days to reach owing 
to the quantity of snow (it being now winter) on the IjogicM 
mountain. 

In the Ladakh valley the climate is very cold and only produtcs 
and wheat, which can be obtained at every stage. Kicei* 

* brought from Cashmere and Manoo (I do not know where the 
place is.) It is sold at 4 or 5 seers for the Rupee. Travellers autl 
strangers are hospitably received by the people. It is under tfe 
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rule of Maharajah Golab Singh, and the people live generally upon 
tttlkair (parched wheat and barley) which they take with black tea 
(the latter is brought from Lassa) and ghee from Cashmere. 

When they once put on their clothes they never take them off 
or change them until they are worn out. They are generally of 
\thakputtoo* 

The people are idolaters and worship a god designated by them 
‘ Manee.' All the brothers of a family have one wife common to them. 
They eat raw meat. Fuel for burning is scarce, and they use 
the dung of animals for fuel. 

From Eodukli and Chautun they bring the shawl wool, which 
is Carried upon goats. From L issa they import green tea, musk- 
bags and judwa, (a medicine.) From Ludia they procure cloth, 
opium, spices and leather. From Yarkurid baraj, China ware, and 
lowar (silk). 

A few Ferozm (Turquoise stones) imported from Bokhara are 
found, used by the womoii as ornaments. The females go at all 
seasons of the year with uncovered heads. 

Travellers, owing to the necessaries of life being all imported, 
find living in the country very expensive. 

Apples and plums grow here, and the trees are principally the 
willowaud the pof/lar. I remained at Ladakh for a month and eighteen 
clays, awaiting the arrival of a hufilah, and arranging for the pro- 
curement of animals for my further progress towards Yarkuud. 
Travellers are obliged to carry every thing with them, nothing 
being procurable on the road, as it passes through an unpopulated 
country. The hire of a horse from Ladakh to Yarkund in the 
wiuter is 100 Kupees. These animals are all of the Yarkundee 
breed, and come in kujilalis from Yarkund, loaded with goods, 
•bor each animal they have to take a double set of shoos. The 
ordinary dress of travellers is a posteen and senabund, aud coats of 
puttoo^ gloves of leather, aud long felt boots, they carry with them 
ou their horses a carpet to lie upon and a blanket to cover them- 
selves. The country is too cold for cotton clothes of any description. 

On the 7tb of January I started for Yarkuud, the road to which 
is through a rocky barren country, and through defiles. In spring, 
^bout the time of the equinox, it is generally very stormy, aud 
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there is a great deal of snow ; the road is blocked up for some three 
months. 

From Ladakh to Lamakeet is five days journey. A stream com- 
ing down from the direction of Ladakh and known as the Shahyealc 
flows past the latter place ; this was fordable. Lamakeet is merely 
a halting-place, it contains a few huts. 

From Lamakeet to Ak Musjid is thirty marches. The country is 
totally uninhabited. The Kurra Koorum mountains have to be 
crossed on the road. There are two roads, known as the Mary- 
ban and Ekdan ; tlie former is the summer road. There are three 
kothuU on this lino. The tract between the Kurra Koorum ranoe 
and Lamakeet, a distance of three days’ journey, is called Dubsiln, 
which, during winter, is blocked up with snow, rendering this 
road impassable. The Ekdan (snow) or winter road was, accord- 
ing to the people of those parts, blocked up for twenty-two years, 
and water accumulating above it, caused the snow at last to give way 
and they say that this was the cause of the groat flood of the Indus 
in 1840, This is the route almost always now followed by the 
kufilahs, and is two marches shorter than the other. 

I witnessed a curious phenomenon on tins road ; the snow while 
molting did so at some distauco fronr the ground leaving masses 
in the shape of large trees, from which hung icicles, and between 
which the traveller moved along ; and it seemed as if you were in the 
midst ot a sea of crystal, troin which innumerable colours were 
reflected, and moreover, on the top of the snow were large rocks 
and stones of a red and white colour. W e have to pass through this 
sort of country for half a day’s journey. The Kurra Koorum is a 
small mountain, but when a wind which is known as the sootuk, 
blows, the air becomes very rarified, and breathing becomes diflicult. 
During the spring the north winds prevail and there are very heavy 
falls of snow, which frequently oblige kufilahs to return from 
whence they came. The sootuk frequently causes the death of 
horses ; it an animal dies on the road and there is no spare one 
for his load, it is buried and left there until its owner can go back 
and bring another from Ladakh. From the Kurra Koorum to the 
Akhtab mountains a journey of three days, there is no water on the 
road, and frequently when bad arrangements have been made and 
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00 wator has bc 6 Q carriod along for tho animals, horses on arriving 
at Akhtab drink so much that they die ; the road traverses a pass 
through the Akhtab mountains, through which there are two roads, 
theKullian and the Kookrai. On theKookrai road, water and fuel are 
procurable, but this road is difficult in the summer, as it winds along 
the beds of torrents, at that season swollen by the molting of the 
snow. The people of Kunjoot, robbers by trade, infest this road 
during the winter, but it is free from them during the summer months. 
On account of these banditti, hufilahs frequently go round by the 
Kullian route, which is longer and more difficult, besides being 
dangerous from the continual moving of glaciers. It takes some six 
or seven days to get through the Kullian, after which four days’ march 
brings you to Kurgulluk, a large place containing a bazar, and well 
populated. Here every thing is procurable, being brought from 
Yarkund. 

From Kurgulluk to Yarkund it is three marches through a plain 
cultivated country, irrigated from hill streams. About half way 
you cross the Yarkund river, which, during winter is frozen and 
crossed on the ice. At present, there is a ferry with one boat. 
This of no great breadth, but is very rapid. The country is studded 
with numerous villages. 

I reached Yarlfuud on the 17th February and remained there 
and in its vicinity for three months, during which period I was 
luakiug enquiries regarding Mr. Wyburd, and sent a man for the 
same purpose to Aksoo distant eighteen marches. At every stage 
on the road there are buildings called Wuriung ; where the autho- 
rities have men from the city to carry daks from Yarkund to Aksoo, 
and from Aksoo to China, to Biejun (Pekin). To this place it is six 
months’ regular journey, but the dte arrives at Pekin in twenty 
days, an answer arriving to a message from Yarkund in forty; 
daily communications are passing between the two places. I'he 
dak men are mounted on their own animals ; for the performance 
of this service they are exempted from taxation. 

Half way to Aksoo, nine marches from Yarkund, the Chinese 
have built a now city called Inyshuhr (the now town) which is 
situated on the Kxishgnr river, hero four roads moot, viz., one from 
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Kashgur, another from Yarkuud, a third from Aksoo, and a fourth 
from Khoottan (a province of China.) 

Whenever an army is required for any purpose, it is sent from 
this city. The Mahomedan city and the Chinese fort are separate. 
In the latter there is a garrison of from 16,000 to 20,000 men, 
they have guns but no sowars (cavalry). Their troops are all 
footmen. 

Aksoo is a very fine city, containing springs of water. The climate 
is temperate. The residence of Seduk Beg, the present governor, 
is on a height in a fort separate from the city, at about the same 
distance as the Bala Hissar is from the town of Peshawur. 

I'rom Inyshuhr to a large place, Oochtoorfan, on the direct road to 
Pekin is three days journey. Travellers are not allowed to go by 
this route. 

Najmoodeen, the man I sent to Aksoo, returned without being 
able to hear any thing of Mr. Wyburd. 

Yarkund is a large walled city supplied with water from the 
Yarkund river, distant some throe or four koss. It is a great place 
for fruit ; hero grapes, pomegranates, apples, melons, mulberries, 
plums, aloochas, cherries, and quinces, all grow luxuriantly. Yar- 
kund is such a dusty place that tbo new moon cannot bo seen, and 
when it rains, it rains mud ; for this reason peoplb do not wear any 
white apparel ; their dress is long and loose ; they wear boots. Tra- 
vellers and learned men are much respected. The king of tbo 
country is always a Mahomedan, to him the people look tor justice. 
The Chinese governor is designated the Umban, and his deputy 
Dalocah ; they reside in a fort along with their troops who arc all 
Chinese, and of whom there are some 6 or 7,000 hero ; the “ Kbalaie 
Shuhr,” (Chinese fort) is separate from the town. They have httlo 
or no communication with the people of the country. Whatever 
they require they procure through the Mahomedan ruler of Yarkund. 
After five days I went and paid my respects to this authority, whose 
name was Afreedond, and title “ Wauk;” he is the executive ruler 
and decides all matters after referring them to the Umban. The 
latter signs all passports. The actual walled city of Yarkund is 
not so large as that of Peshawur, but there are extensive subur s 
outside. Horses are very numerous here, but the troops being a 
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Chine.6 umuOTulomed to horaes, account! for their not havino anv 
cavalry. ° ^ 

The people generally are contented and well pleased with tiieir 
rulers. There are no other taxes in the country save the land-tax 
which amounts to about one-tenth of the produce. ’ 

After making full enquiries and not getting any information 
regarding Mr. Wyburd, I started for Kashgurh on tlie 27t!i May 
and sent Myeefoodeen to Khoottan. Prom Yarknud to Kash-urh 
the country is cultivated, and along the road at regular stages" the 
dak is kept up. After three marches I arrived at Inghissar, 1 small 
town, having a Chinese fort and garrison of about one thousand 
men, situated on a commanding position. Water is abundant and 
fruits plentiful. I remained here a short time, and then proceeded 
to Kashgurh, which I reached after three days. I remained at 
Kashgurh, in order to enquire after the fate of Mr. Wyburd, for 
two months. The reason of this delay was as follows. The road 
between Yarkund and Kokan was closed in consequence of the 
ascendancy of Bizong Khoja, whose ancestors formerly ruled over 
Yarkund, Aksoo, Kashgurh, Khoottan, Inghissar and Oochtoorfan ; 
the Umban of Kashgurh having by order of his superior the Yar- 
kuud Umban, ceased to grant passports to travellers by this route ; 
and also because ’Aksukol Ingaraat Khan, a deputy of the Khan of 
Kokan, who, according to custom, with the sanction of the Chinese 
authorities, was collecting tribute from certain subjects of tho 
Kokan Khan (traders residing in the city of Kashgurh) had been 
ordered, on account of some former disputes, to desist from doing 
so. lor these reasons the Kashgurh Umban refused to grant me 
passports until he received authority for so doing from Yarkund. 
Kyamiit Khan also informed me that I could never get to Kokan 
without hrst receiving the sanction of the Khan of that place to 
proceed there, so I accordingly despatched Kasim Jan, a man of my 
n, with presents for tho king ; asking for his permission to pro- 
; and I myself returned to Yarkund to get passports, which I 
the good fortune to obtain through the influence of Afreedoud 
ret * §^overnor. Here I met with Nujeeboodecn, who had 
from Khoottan having been unsuccessful in obtaining any 
niation regarding Mr. Wyburd. b"rom Yarkund to Kurrakash 
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in Klioottan is nine days’ journey. Khoottau is a district containing 
six towns, viz. : Kurrakash, lichee, TJronakash, Shukra Cheera, 
Kurria, and Tagh. 

Kurrakash. There is a large river near to this place which 
is crossed by boats, and the horses here are taught to swim. 

lichee is the residence of the Umban of the district ; the name 
of the present man is IJIsh Beg, 

TJronakash. Krom lichee this place is distant half a day’s 
journey, and between the two the TJronakash river has to be 
crossed ; in the season when this is shallow, the people of the coun- 
try find johurs, which are described as precious stones, which when 
clear are valued at their own weight in silver. Tlioy are used by 
the Chinese for making handles of knives and plates of different 
descriptions. 

Shukra Cherra. In this place they manufacture a great deal 

of silk and many carpets. 

Kurria. This is also a groat place for silk. 

Tagh. The climate of this district is good ; grapes are dried 
here to a great extent ; the ordinary fruits of Tarkund are plentiful. 

The men of Khoottan are extremely handsome, and by order of 
the emperor of China, the whole of the population have to go during 
the winter mouths to a place (name forgot) distant forty da) s’ 
march, and there dig for gold, for which they respectively receno 
seven puU of silver (equal to about 30 Rs.) whatever be the re- 
sult of their operations ; the gold that is collected, all becomes llie 
property of the government. All over the Tarkund country, Cbiuusa 
coinage is in general currency. 

From Tarkund, going by Aksoo, it is fifty-eight days’ journey lo 
Ihl, near to which the Russians have their frontier Cantonmenls, 
the head Chinese functionary in this place is called Joongtang. 
*#•#♦**** 
**#*♦•*** 

There are no Russians in Ihl itself, but this is one of the routes 
by which Russian goods find their way into China, and Cluuese 
commerce passes up into the Russian territories. ^ 

After receiving my passports I returned to Kashgurh » 

arrived on the , here I found that Kasim Jan had re u 
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with a letter from the Khan of Kokan, and I remained for about 
another month, making arrangements for ray onward journey as I 
had to go without a hufilah. ^ 

Kashgurh is a considerable town surrounded by a fortided wall 
and supplied with water from running streams. To prevent an 
enemy during the time of hostilities from cutting off the supply 
there is an extensive tank inside the town, large enough to keep the 
people supplied ; one man holds the special office of keeper of the 
tank ; the town is surrounded by numerous gardens, and tanks and 
private residences. The Chinese fort is distant from the town 
about three koss in the direction of Tarkund. The builder of this 
fort was severely rebuked for building it in the direction of Yarkund 
in place of towards the frontier. The climate of Kasb-urh is salu 
brious and fruits plentiful. The people have great intercourse with 
the Kokanese, and they are very similar to the latter in their man. 
ners and customs. The boundary of the Chinese territory extends' 
to one march beyond Kashgurh on the Osh road. 

On the 18th December I left Kashgurh, and after twenty-eight 
days’ march through a mountainous, difficult wild country inhabited 
by wandering tribes, I reached Osh in the Kokan territory. I 
carried all my provisions, &c. upon five mules. There are no great 
streams to cross on this route, but about half way you cross over 

the Temkhdewan mountain, which is the most difficult portion of 
the road. 

Osh is a small city near a hill called the Tukhti Suliman, on the 
top of which is erected a musjid. In this hill there is a large cavern 
^liich can only be entered by a man on all fours ; in the midst of it 
Water is found in a sort of tank. From the summit of the Tukhti 
u inian, you have a commanding view over all the city which 
a at the foot of it. It is a dry hill without any vegetation upon it. 

to P^^ce is salubrious. From Osh it is two marches 

^ oorghela, another small city with an extensive bazar, and many 
ttunams, schools, and seraies, a plentiful supply of water and 
imerous gardens ; it is situated iu the midst of a well cultivated 
^ utry. From Moorghela to Kokau Khas there are two roads, the 
or desert, and the other through a cultivated 
^ • It is distant two days journey, I arrived at Kokau on 
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Kokuttd or Kokaa is a large and thickly populated city ; the 
houses are built of pucka bricks ; they generally are only of one story, 
though there are a few of two or more. Houses here do not last 
long, owing to the dampness of their foundations ; the soil is very 
moist, and during the winter there is a great deal of mud in the 
streets ; it is so bad tliat people can only move about at that season 
on horseback, and horses frequently sink into it as deep as their 
shoulders; when storms of wind coming from the west prevail, tlicy 
dry this up to a great extent. The city is a walled one ; the prin- 
cipal officer in it, besides the Khan is the “ Ming Bash, or 
prime minister, who performs the general duties of the Government; 
the military and civil establishments are all mixed up together. 
There is abundance of water every where, and in the city there are 


numerous fino bazars and extensive seraies. 

The name of the present rul^ of Kokan is Khuda Yar Khan, ho 
is a man of about 25 years of age, he has a brown beard and only 
wears his turban out of doors. His palace is situated in a fort 
which is separated from the town by a stream ; it seems to be a place 
of no strength and has no command over the town; it has two gates, 
across which there is a chain, which has to be removed each time to 
admit of the ingress or egress of passengers ; over one of these there 
is a balcony in which the king locates himself wh%n ho reviews the 
troops or u{)on high days and holidays. Both in the court yard of 
the palace and outside of the town there are guns. The army are 
armed with muskets, lances, knives, axes, and swords on the end ot 
muskets; they consist entirely of Cavalry with the exception ot a 
new Eegiraent of Infantry which they are forming and which may 
be some 3 or 400 strong ; there is no regular army, but the troops 
consist entirely of Ooloos or Militia. Many landholders hold their 
lands from Government on condition ot their being ready a way 
turn out a contingent when so required. The 
Kasim the Ming Basil, when they were defeated by w 
at Ak Musjid, were about 10,000 strong and lost 20 gu«8> “ 
they had wieh than,. Iheae gun. »s dnawn by 1..* two ^ 
to each, they have men kept specially as gunners , g P 
made in the city ; I do not know where they get their 
but there was lots of it exposed for sale in the Kokan baza , 
is manufactured on the spot* 
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On the occasion of great festivals, the Sowars amuse themselves 
at a game called “ Koke Boree,” a goat is killed and taken outside 
the city to a plain and a goal is marked off at some distance, the 
Sowars make a rush and there is a regular scramble for the goat, or 
for parts of it, which are immediately carried off to the goal, on 
arriving at which the flesh becomes the property of the carrier of 
it. There is sometimes such a resolute struggle for the pieces that 
men frequently get killed. The king himself sometimes joins in 
this pastime. They are fond of horse-racing, but practise it (by their 
own account) to enable them by their fleetnoss to escape from pur- 
suing enemies ; they all wear boots with largo iron spikes on the 
heels of them ; as also small caps (a sort of fez bent to one side) 
which out-of-doors they cover over with a pagree. 

«•*****•*«* 

Ak Musjid is forty days’ march from Eokan. In the Kokan 
bazars, Kussian goods and merchanoize of all descriptions are com- 
mon, the principal of which are nanka, (common cotton cloth,) 
chintzes, turbans, and fine cloths, fur, trays, boxes, &c. Tlie 
principal road is by Ak Musjid. The tax upon tliese articles is col- 
lected at Tashkund, distant five days’ journey from Kokan. 

The exports of the country are Kokan chintzes, which are here 
manufactured of S very fine quality ; the goods are sold to Badra- 
nashar merchants who carry them on camels, which are Tiumerous ; 
no Bussians ever come themselves, there are only two in the country, 
and these were prisoners captured by Kasim at Ak Musjid. Tliese 
unfortunates are now slaves, i saw them aud, upon seeing their 
circumstances, it struck me that they might be the Europeans 
of whom I was in search, but I .was soon undeceived. At Kokan I 
made every enquiry after Mr. Wyburd in all the bazars and seraies, 
and from the people of influence. I also seut a servant by name 
Abdoolla to.Tashkund, he returned without being able to procure 
any information. The only intelligence I received of any Europeans 
ever having been here were of Messrs. M.irtia and Allen,* who 

The Syud shewed me a scrap of paper wliich he got, and I found it was a good 
character given to a servant by Dr. Martin Honigberger, now in Cashmere, who 
formerly traversed these countries. The other name, Allen, is 1 suspect meant 
for that of Lieut. Conolly still called by the natives of Kokan Khan Ali.” 

3 A 
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arrived within the reign of Mahomed Alii Khan, the late Khan 
about fifteen years ago. The former departed and took the routo 
by Eussia, while the latter returned to Bokhara, I now took my 
leave of Kokan and started for Bokhara, the first stage was, 1st, 
Berharuk ; 2nd, Mharrum; 3rd, Khojund, a town situated on the 
river Syr, having good bazars and many mosques ; here also I 
enquired after Mr. Wyburd without success, 4th, Eibat, (a fort;) 
6th, Arra Suppah, which is situated in a liollow on both sides of a 
stream ; the Mullick of the place has his house on an adjacent 
eminence. This place is on the boundary between Bokhara and 
Kokan, paying tribute to neither, though nominally subject to 
Kokan. We had passports from the Khan of Kokan to take us as 
far as this, after which we proceeded without any. 6th, Ijour in tlie 
Bokhara territory. 7th, Kirghizwad. 8th, Jcezukh, a small town of 
which Kunnatshue is the present ruler. Travellers are stopped here, 
their baggage examined, and intmmtion of their arrival sent express 
to the Khan of Bokhara. 9th, Boolak Tasb. 10th, Peshkobrook (ilvo 
bridges). 11th, Samurkund, a large town situated on a stream of the 
same name, a tributary of the Oxus. This was the capital of Tiiuour 
Shdli Koorghanee, in whose time there was a pucka bridge across 
the river, the remains of which now exist; there is a tablet upon it 
bearing date 986 Hegira. It contains many limi old mosques and 
has numerous seraies and schools, the king of Bokhara makes this 
his summer residence. From Samurkund there are good roads to 
Tashkund and Shuhrasulz, the former distant fifteen days’ march 
and the latter some five ot six. The people of the country are 
generally pleased with their rulers and happy under their rule; 
there is little or no oppression. Not being able to learn or hear 
any thing of Mr. Wyburd here, 1 proceeded on my journey. 

12th, Dhola, ^ The road runs through a well cultivated 

13th, Kutta Koorghan, | district, producing wheat and grain of all 
14th, Koosh-house, J" sorts, and irrigated by canals from the 

15th, Ak Chali, I river ; seventeen marches from Kokan to 

16th, Eoyi, J Bokhara. 

On the Ist of May I arrived at Bokhara, and put up in Muhulla 
Kasigram (potters) for a period of one month. 1 continued making 
enquiries in every direction regarding the fate of Mr. Wyburd. 1 
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met one person, that I at first thought might be he, a stranger who 
would not tell his name to any one, but upon my shewing him Major 
McGregor’s English letter that I had with me from him, he could 
not read it, and moreover I discovered that this individual had spent 
some ten years in Cashmere, which convinced me that he was not 
the man I was in search of, besides which, this person had not the 
appearance of a European, 

It is notorious in Bokhara that the king was the murderer or 
rather caused the murders of Conolly and Stoddard. 

Bokhara is a densely populated city, in the summer it is very 
hot and in the winter extremely cold ; there are stone-tanks in every 
street ; these are filled by water-cuts from the river, but for three 
months of the year, during which the leaves of the mulberry tree 
have been decaying in the water, people who drink from these tanks 
become unhealthy, and suffer mimh from the Guinea worm, which 
is a common disease in the countr* There are several physicians 
in the city who are groat practitioners in curing it by extraction of 
the worms. Water for the king’s private use is brought from a 
great distance. In Bokhara are found merchants from Persia, 
Oorguug, Cabul, and Kokan, each of which places have their re- 
spective market-places. The Jews have also a separate division. The 
bazars are clean ahd kept in good order, and well stocked with mer- 
chandize of all descriptions. There are fifty seraios and three hundred 
and sixty musjids ; the town also is divided into three hundred and 
sixty mohullas or divisions. There are numerous hummams or baths, 
lor every division of the town, the king has a news- writer, who sup- 
plies him with daily information of all that occurs, and weekly reports 
are sent in the same manner from the country ; for this reason the 
people fear him greatly, as he is acquainted with all their transac- 
tions. The present ruler Behadoor Khan styled Syud Ameen Nus- 
seeroollah Khan is about fifty years of age. No great friendsliip 
exists between the governmeuts of Kokan and Bokliara, but I know 
that an envoy wejit to Bokhara during my stay at Kokan, as on the 
road I met him returning accompanied by an envoy from Bokhara, 
^oth in the Kokan and Bokhara states, gold and silver coins are 
coined and are current, the people are generally well off, though the 
subjects of Bokhara are the wealthiest, owing to their having a few 

3 A 3 
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years ago plundered the Kokan country with an army. There is a 
brother of the Khan of Kokan’s now at Bokhara ; he had a dispute 
with his brother and sought refuge in Bokhara. There are some 
regular troops at this place which are drilled by Summund Khan, a 
Cabuli. The horses of Bokhara are superior to those of Kokan ; I 
saw no Biussians at Bokhara, and know it to be an ancient law that 
they are not allowed to travel within the boundaries of this state. 
The Kussian kufilahs come direct to Bokhara and have to pay heavy 
duties upon goods upon their crossing the frontier. Not being able 
to procure any information regarding Mr. Wyburd, 1 suspected 
that perhaps he might be in prison, and so made friends with Meer 
Shah, the keeper of the prisons, from whom I learnt, and I feel con- 
fident, that no foreigner was there in custody ; so leaving Khwajah 
Mahomed Shah, one of our fraternity, to continue the search and 
• make enquiries, and with instructions to keep me informed if he 
should learn any thing about Bir. Wyburd, I myself started on my 
way back. 

From Bokhara to Cabul. 

On the 2nd June I left Bokhara. 

Ist stage; Mimleck. If you leave early in the morning you reach 
this place in the afternoon. At this season of the year it is so hot 
that people ride upon camels and not upon horses.’ 

2nd, Kraool, water from small streams, country cul[;ivated, provi- 
sions for cavalry and infantry plentiful. 

3rd, Khojah Umbanik, left at sunset one night, and by day light 
next morning arrived here on a camel. Water here from a stream. 

4th, Khasan, about the same distance as yesterday. 

6th, Knslice, a small town subject to Bokhara, from this place a 
road branches off to Shukur-i-Sulz, distant five marches. 

6th, Shore Koodook ; here water is procurable from a well ; coun- 
try now barren. 

7tb, Chul Boor : this is only an encamping ground ; the water for 
the supply of travellers is collected in a tank, it is all rain water, 
and very little of it. (If an army was to move by this route they 
would have to carry all their water along with them) ; country san y 

desert. j luin 

8tb, Banks of the Araoo or Oxus. From Hushee the road all 

way to the river traverses a sandy desert ; there is no village or city 
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here ; there are two boats at this ghat (the property of the Bokhara 
king) ; the breadth of the river is very great ; you cannot distinguish 
a man’s features across the steam ; it is more than four times the 
breadth of the Jheluin at Sounuggur ; one boat can make but two 
trips in the course of the same day ; all the kufilah cross at this 
place. It is three marches from this ferry to Balkh : upon crossing 
the river the aspect of the country quite changes, you are now in I 
cultivated country covered with villages tolerably populated I 
forget the names of the halting places, provisions of all sorts 
plentiful, even for an army ; there are no Seraies for travellers, 

Balkh is an old ruined city, containing the remains of many old 
buildings. Hot winds blow here, as also occasionally the Simoom ; for 
fear of the latter, travellers seldom stay at Balkh itself but go on 
to Muzaree Shureef where there is a well known Izearut and also a 
town. This is now the residence 0 ^ Sirdar Ufzul Khan ; it is consi- 
dorcd healthier and cooler than Balkh itself. I could hear nothing 

of Mr. Wyburd here, so on the 23rd June I went a long night’s 
march to — 

Ist, Yarh Kooryhan, this is a small city which is also called 
vhoollum ; the present ruler is Mahomed Shureef Khan. It is a 
ooler place th'an Balkh and the country is irrigated by numerous 
iill streams. 


2nd, Lungi, a short march through hills. A tax called Khurygya 
3 here levied upon every horse. 

3rd, Ghuznee Kuk, to-day’s march is good for camels, and even 
3r guns, which were taken up by this route when Mahomed Shureef 
Chan was turnw out. 


4th, Char Baghi Sultan, country hilly, road diflScult, crossing many 
trearas, no provisions to be got. 

5th, Hybuk ditto, ditto. 

6 th, Saibagh. 


7th, Khooruin. 
8 th, Kowee. 
6 th, Doab. 

10 th, Budder, 
11 th, Kamurd. 
12 th, Saighan. 
13th, Akrabuk. 


» 

Water is plentiful, road tolerable 
for camels, provisions scarcely pro- 
1 curable, road passes up and down Jiilla 
during the whole distance. 
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14th, Bumam, here are the remains of an old city formerly called 
Golgoolla, it was destroyed by Jengh Sing Khan. 

15th, Lopchi. 

16th, Kaloo, this is a very difficult march. 

17th, Gurduu Daver. 

18th, Takauah. 

19th, Koto Ushnoo. 

20th, Cabul. 

This route passes over Dunda Shikun (breaker of teeth) and the 
Kaloo mountains as also over the Purypilan. The inhabitants along 
the whole route are notorious robbers, and for this reason kufilah 
are always obliged to travel by day, but have even then always to 
be on the look out. Ghee, wheat, barley and luel are procurable iu 
places, but provisions are altogether generally scarce. 

I arrived at Cabul on the IJth July, stayed there some time and 
then came by the regular marches to Peshawur, whore I arrived some 
ten days ago. 

The above informatiou was taken on the 22ud November. 
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At a monthly general meeting of the Society held on the 4tli 
instant, at the usual hour, 

A. Qrote, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations wofe received^ 

Prom Lieut. A. Trotter, a collection of fossils from Kohat. 

On the proposition of Captain Thuillier, seconded by Mr. Wood- 
row, the best thanks of the Society w'cre voted to Lieut. Trotter for 
tho valuable collection of fossils sent by him. 

2.— Some drawings of fossil bones from the same district by 
Lieut. Garnett, Engineers. 

Professor Oldham read the following extract from a letter of 
Lieut. Garnett, Engineers, regarding the fossils, sent by Jlr. Trotter. 

“ They have been selected as the most portable, and at tho samo 
time characteristic specimens of the fossil fauna of the valley of the 
Indus. The extent of the bone bed in this part of the Indus, as 
far as it is at present known, is limited to about eighteen miles of 
the river’s course from the village of Choorlukkee to the mouth of 
Kohat Towy. Fragments are sometimes found live to seven miles 
from tho banks of the river. The great depth of tho ravines near 
Kooshatghur, and indeed all the way along both banks of the river, 
lucilitates the search for the bones very much ; — some of tho Khudds 
are 200 leet and upwards in depth. Tlie tertiary beds here consist 
of a softish sandstone, generally of a light grey or green tint, with 
partings of red and grey marks. The strata have been slightly 
tilted since deposition, which has caused the sandstone to form pa- 
*’allel ridges of from ten to sixty feet high all over the valley. 

i 
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These ridges of rocks have one side steep like a wall, whilst tho 
side to which they dip is at a tolerably gentle incline. The dip of 
the strata is always conformable to that of the higher ranges in tho 
vicinity. The whole of the valley of the Indus is highly interestinfr 
in a Geological point of view, but peculiar interest attaches to the 
part about Kooshalghur since the discovery of these fossil remaiug 
of mammalians and reptiles of the Tertiary .period. I discovered 
the first bone accidentally in laying out a road between Kohat and 
Kooshalghur in 1852, sinco then several thousand fragments have 
been brought to me. The people of that part of the country have 
been encouraged to search for the bones, and now nearly every 
villager at Kooshalghur has become a collector. Both men and 
children hunt for them when not employed in the fields. They call 
this ‘‘ tho harvest of bones.** I have no doubt strata of the same 
age will be found on examination to extend along the greater part uf 
the upper valley of the Indus. Mr. Greenough*8 map shews that 
they appear again in Scinde and near the embouchure of the river. 
In conclusion, I will only add that I shall be very happy to forward 
any interesting specimens which come to hand to the Asiatic Society 
at Calcutta, and also to supply any information in my power con- 
cerning these fossil remains, and the district in which they are found. 
As my professional duties afford me no leisure lor prosecuting tho 
study of the subject, I hope the Society will afford me some inforiiia- 
tion regarding those fossils — they evidently belong to animals of 
several different types, and I am anxious to know with what known 
animals they are identified, or if referable to unknown species, wlnifc 
conjectures may be formed concerning them. With this view, I 
have numbered all the specimens sent, and have kept a duplicate 
copy for reference.** 

Mr. Oldham pointed out the great importance of obtaining further 
collections of fossils from these deposits. 

3. — From H. Haughtou, Esq., blocks of fossiliferous limestone 
from the farm caves near Maulmain, 

4, — From the government of Bengal, a collection of Geological 
specimens collected in the vicinity of the ‘Uurriogan NucWoo, h) 

J. W. Masters, Esq., Sub-Assistaiit, Oolaghat, and forwarded by 
Colonel Jenkins. 
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g From the Hon’ble Court of Directors through the Government 

of Bengal, a copy of the Catalogue of the birds iii the India House 


Jluseum. 

(5 ^From the Government of Bengal, maps of the districts of 
Beerbhooin, Maldah, and Twenty-four Pergunualis for the Musuem 
of Economic Geology. 

7_-From the Royal University of Christiania, Norway, the latest 


publications of the University. 

8— From Mr. W. Elliot, M. C. S., copies of Sanscrit MSS. 

noted in the mar- 

* Brihajjabal, Rahasya. Kauiaikh Chetta, Sarira, obtained from 


Kaj5 of Tanjore. 

Babu Eajeudralal Mittra observed tliat from a cursory inspection 
of these MSS. he believed them to be very rare and ot considerable 

vahie. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were ballotted for and elected ordinary members, 
lieut. E. De Bourbel, Engineers. 

Dr. Mouat, and 

Lieut. Chancey, Madras Army. 

Captain H. Yule, Engineers, was proposed for election by Lieut.- 
Col. W. E. Baker, seconded by Professor Oldham. 

The Council submitted a report recommending tliat the Eev. 
J. Porter, of Damascus ; Monsieur A. Voii Kremer, of Alexandria ; 
Dr, E. Smith, of Beyrout; J. Tailor, Esq., of Bussorali ; M. M. H. 
and A. Sclilagintweit, and Dr. Wilson, ot Bombay, be elected corres- 
pouding members of the Society. 

The election of B^bu R^jendrahil Mittra as a member of the Council, 
reported at the last meeting, was confirmed under bye law 60. 

Pui‘8uant to notice given at the last meeting, Captain Ihuilli^r 

moved “ that a proposition be submitted to the Society at large, 
that the subscriptions of members of tho Society be reduced Irom 
sixteen to ten Rs. per quarter.’’ 

Professor Oldham proposed the following amendment, “ that it 
being the opinion of the present meeting, that the subsciiption ot 
the members should be reduced, they request that the votes of the 

3 B 
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non-Resident members may be collected on the proposition, and a 
special meeting summoned for-its decision.** 

The amendment was put to the vote and lost. 

A second amendment was proposed by Mr. Beaufort, “ that tlin 
redaction be made experimentally for one year, and in regard to 
new members only, with a view to ascertain in what degree such 
reduction will attract members to the Society.’* 

This amendment was also negatived. 

• The original motion, seconded by Lieutenant-Colonel Baker, waa 
then put to the vote and carried. 

Mr. E. Hamilton then moved, seconded by Mr. Atkinson, ‘Hliafc 
the second Wednesday in September be fixed for a special general 
meeting, for the purpose of finally deciding the question and ho 
duly advertised accordingly.** 

Carried. 

Communications were received — * 

1. — j>om Sir Proby T. Cautley, olTerlng thanks for bis election 
as an Honorary Member of the Society. 

2. — From Babu Rada Nith Sikdar, forwarding copy of a Meteoro- 
logical Register kept at the Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, for 
the mouth of March last. 

3. — From Mr. Assistant Secretary Oldfield, enclosing copy of a 
Meteorological Register kept at the office of the Secretary to the 
Government of the N. W. P., Agra, for the month of April last, 

4. — From Lieut. R. Stewart, submitting a sketch of the Koold 
Grammar and a Meteorological Register kept at Apaloo tor tho 
mouth of November last. 

5. — Prom W. Grey, Esq., Secretary to the Government ot Bengal, 
enclosing correspondence relating to the existence ot iron ores m 
the Carribari Hills and at Hhubri in Assam. 

The substance of this correspondence was contained in a letter 
read at the last meeting. The specimens forv^ arded to the Govern- 
ment were submitted to Dr. M. C. Macnamara for examination. 

His report is as follows : — 

The iron is chiefly combined in the ore with sulphur, but some 
oxide of iron is also present. Tho quantities of metallic iron amount 
to only 17.3 per cent. 
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The copper is also partly present as a sulplmret, partly as oxide ? 
The proportion of metallic copper amounts to 70 per cent.” 

The Curator of the Museum of Economic Geology read a report. 

The Librarian submitted his usual monthly report. 

Mr. Oldham at the request of the President, described in detail 
the Geological structure of the Talcheer Coal field, in the tributary 
mclials of Cuttack, which had been examined duriiig the past season 
by Messrs. Blanford and Theobald attached to the Geological Sur- 
vey, illustrating his remarks by maps and sections of the field. The 
full details will shortly be published. 

On the motion of the Chairman, the best thanks of the Society 
were voted to Mr. Oldham for his very interesting information. 


Report of the Curator, Miiwm of Economic Geology. 

Geological and Mino'alogical.-^Wo some time ago received from Cap- 
tain Blagrave, a collection of rocks and minerals from the hills of Shahkol, 
Sani^lee and Chemot (P) in Jhung, hut I was, and have been since, pre- 
vented from taking them up by other researches thou on hand. This I 
hope to do forthwith, but I mention them here that the donation may be 
on record, which it should have been earlier had I not proposed first to 
examine them before mentioning them and then passed them over for 
more urgent matters 

In the Rev. Mr. Hislop’s collection from Nagpore, I have found a very 
fine specimen of the scarce mineral Condrodite, whicli is upon tlio table, 
as well as the rnuseum specimen of it from New Jersey, U. S. 

From Dr. Spilabury we have received a specimen of Schorl in quartz 
from Choor Serai, North of Nagpore. 

I have had to revise my second paper on the silt of the Hooghly 
announced at a former meeting, and in consequence of the farther views 
to which I have been led, to repeat several of the examinations, and to 
add some new ones, which has delayed it greatly : I now present it complete 
for the Journal. 

i^conomic Geology, — Wo have received a series of copper ores from Dr. 
Campbell of Darjiling, who was in hopes that ho had tound blue copper 
(the azurite or blue carbonate of copper) amongst them, but this was 
itierely a deceptive appearance, and the ores are the same unpromising 
sulphurcts as before, in a very tough rock, nnd apparently not tound in 
Iwge masses. However this is but the surface indication, the produce of 
a shaft or gallery may be something widely differing. 
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I ha?e been occupied for a considerable time since my last report with 
analyses of iron ores for Col Drummond, of which the following are the 
tabulated results 
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♦ Excess from peroxidation. 

4 lit No. 3 much specutu iron and peroxidation of protoxide. 

J Loss from water of combination with the earthy matters and ore. 

§ Some excess from peroxidation. 

We have received from Mr. Flodgson of Darjiling two bottles of wtilor 
from the Minchu spring, near tlnit station, and from A. Grote, Esq. C. S 
some small bottles of mineral water from So8oneah,c North of Hazaroc- 
bagh, and also a larger quantity of a mineral water from Kudjorah in 
Jessore. Of these three waters I have completed a preliminary examin- 
ation which will form a paper for the Journal. , 

From Mr. Cowan of the Gas Light works, who called for some informa- 
tion about a yellow earth, of which a quantity was procured in the bazar, 
and which they find useful to mix with the English fire-clay for their 
retort furnaces, I have obtained a 8j)ecimen of the Boghead Caimel coal 
of Linlithgowshire, which is a great acquisition to tho coal colleciions. 
In sending it, that gentleman writes 

“ I have left you as promised a sample of the Boghead Cannel coal 
found in Linlithgowshire. I have now had a fair trial of the Bengal coal 
for gas-making and find it very good indeed.” 

I have received from Major Kamsay a specimen of a supposed coal 
shale from the Nepal Terraie, close to tho plains, at a place called Hetoun- 
da, where the mineral, it is said, abounds. It was discovered by « 
brother of H. H. Jung Bahadoor, and the minister was desirous of having 
an opinion upon it. 
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Though a surface specimen, and a good deal mixed with a promising 

kind of sandstone m layers and nests, it proves to be a very fine bitumin- 

ous Lignite, giving on analysis — 

Graseous matter, ot? 

on oO 

50.25 

Ash (reddish), 


100 00 

which are nearly the average constituents of the common Burdwan coal, 
so that it is thus a very good fuel j aud if good workable beds or veins of 
it are found, and water carriage is within reach, no doubt it may prove 
highly advantageous to the river steamers at Dinapore and higher up. 

Babu llammanath Bannerjee has handed to me a specimen of coal and 
four of sandstones. The coal is found very near to the surface, at Bar- 
jeeka, seven miles to the N. West of Rannoegunge. It is of an excellent 
quality being quite equal to the average of the good Banneegunge and 
Cliinakuri sorts. 


Its specific gravity is, ^ . 

Its contents in 100 parts are, 

Water 

... 0 

Gaseous matter, , 


Carbon. 



• 

100.00 


Of the four sandstones three are quite worthless, but the fourth is a 
tough compact brown sandstone with a calcareous cement, splitting in 
layers thin enough to be used for roofing, like slates, 
io Dr. Spilsbury we are indebted for the following valuable specimens : 
Hematite iron ore with manganese from Ponhoga, near Jubbulpore. 
Manganese ore from Eamtek Nagpore. 

Quartz rock with gold from Australia. 

Massive gold from Australia. 

Gold in ferruginous clay from Frederick’s valley near Summerhill, 
Australia. 

Massive gold with matrix from California, 
rom Captain Saxton of the Cuttack Survey we have received a speci- 
SO from the gold washings of the Br^hminee and 

thiu^ ^ I do not find the washed sand to contain any 

«(p ^ notice, and the auriferous sand is in too small a quantity to 

‘“wd 8 portion for analysis. 
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Dr, McGowan of Ningpo has sent us from that country, with some 
other specimens, which I shall advert to in a future report, a small bit of 
alum stone from the Sung-Yang hills bordering on Foh Kien, together 
with a newspaper extract describing some of the uses of alum in China 
and the works from whence this his specimen is obtained. The extract 
is as follows I— 

“ Alum . — About eleven hundred tons of Alum have been exported within 
a short period, chiefly to India. This mineral is largely employed by (hu 
Chinese in dying, and to some extent in paper-making as with us. Sur- 
geons apply it variously after depriviiig it of its water of crystalizatiou 
and in domestic bfe it is used for precipitating vegetable substaiices 
suspended in potable w'uter. It is used also by the Chinese in a manner 
peculiar to themselves, fishermen are usually provided with it, and when 
they take one of those huge Ehizostoma which abound on the coast 
they rub the animal with the pulverized styptic to give a degree of coher- 
ence to the gelatinous mass. Architects employ it as a cement in those 
airy bridges which span the water-courses. It is poured in a molten state 
into the interstices of stones, and in structures not exposed to constaut 
moisture the cohesion is perfect, but in damp situations it becomes a 
hydrate and crumbles, a fact of which the whole empire was officially 
informed by the government about thirty years ago. It was discovered 
that water had percolated into the mausoleum of Kiaking, having been 
built too near to the mountain side, the alum cement imbibed moisture, 
segregated and opened the way for to enter the tombl^ In those peaceful 
days such an event was of such importance as to call forth edicts and 
rescripts, memorials and reports in succession for several months. The 
son-in-law of the deceased monarch to whoso care the construction of the 
edifice had been entrusted was fined and degraded, and a statesman from 
Fohkien acquainted with the properties of alum was appointed to remove 
it a short distance from the mountain. 

“ Alum was first introduced into China from the West, and until a 
comparatively recent period the best kind called sometimes Rtskui, and 
at others Homan Alum was brought from Western Asia. Numerous 
localities where an inferior article is manufactured are mentioned in the 
Pharmacopoea — viz., Shan-tung, Shan-se, Kiang-su, Hukwang, Sz’-chuen, 
also in the South-western frontier and in Tibet. That from Sz’-ebuen is re- 
presented as having the property of converting iron into copper or ol coatiu}; 
iron with copper, by placing the former metal in a solution of rice-liipi^*’ 
and alum, the stone of that province. The most recent editions of ^orks 
on materia medica contain no reference to the mines in this province, the 
products of which have surpassed in quality the foreign, and reudtici 
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its irnportation unnocessary. From this aud from oilier ciivumstaiices 
it is certain that the works which we shall now describe have not been 
long in operation. They are in tlio Sun^r-yan^. hiHa bordering on Fob- 
kicn in the district of Ping*yaug, Wan-chmi prefecture, and in close prox- 
imity to Peh-kwan harbor (2/'' 9' 10'^ N., 12(P .T2' iV' E.) 

“The locality has been visited by one foreigner only, to whom ^^e are 
indebted for most of tho following particulars. About two months ago 
ho started from Chih-k’i bight in Lannai harbor to nhich Ningpo boats 
resort for this commodity to tho Northward of Peli-kwan. Three 
hours’ hard walking over a succession of precipitous hills crossed by stone 
steps and pathways brought him to the mines. Ten Alum-making eslab- 
lishmeuts were in operation, which, with the exception of one on a lull 
opposite, occupied about a mile of the side of a lofty hill. The works 
were adjacent to the quarries from which the Alum-stone seemed to crop 
out of decomposed rock of the same lithological character. Tho stones 
were thrown into a fire of brushwood where they burnt with a slight 
lambent flame and as they cracked, tho fragments were raked out bi’oketi 
into small pieces, and macerated in vats. Subsequently tho disintt'grated 
mineral was thrown with water into a vessel having an iron bottom and 
sides of wood and boiled for a short time. The lixivium was then poured 
into largo reservoirs w'liere it crystallized into a solid mass. Blocks of 
alum weighing about fifty catties each wore hewn out of the reservoir 
and carried in this state in bamboo frames, one on eaidi end of a porter s 
pole to the place of shipment, where it is broken into fragments. When 
not designed for immediate exportation, the blocks are stored away for 
drying. On reaching the depot the alum is found churged v\iili a double 
quantity of moisture, the porters being obliged to deliver a certain w eight, 
tliey slip their burdens in the mountain streams which they jmss m the 
journey. Judging from the number of labourers engaged in transporting 
the mineral on the day of our infoniiant’s visit, the quantity brought 
from tho works could not bo less than eighteen tons. Tliis was repre- 
sented as less than an average day’s work, as labour was in such demand 
just then for agricultural purposes that double pay was given ;~and aged 


nicn, and wmmen, with boys and girls were pressed into the service. 
Assuming that day’s product as a basis for calculation and making an 
allowance for rainy days, we may safely estimate the annual supply as 
^otween five and six thousand tons. The quantity consumed by the dyers 
of Ningpo prefecture alone, being nearly twenty 'two tons per annum, is 
corroborative of this estimate. The supply is literally inexhaustible, 
dollars-and-a-quarter a ton at the lauding would aflbrd the manu- 
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faoturer a fair profit. It often fetches much more, as there has been aa 
increasing demand for the article owing to the greater facilities afforded 
for exportation from Ningpo in foreign vessels. 

“The Wan-chau Alum is equal to the best Roman, — a roseate tint iu 
some specimens indicates the presence of minute quantities of iron, 

“ We have no means of ascertaining the precise geological position of 
the rock from which this alum is procured ; some circumstances seem to 
indicate it to be a new mineral. It is stated that no potash nor any otliop 
material is employed in the works. Granitic and porphyritie rocks abound 
in the vicinity, and some parts of the district produce iron and silver. 
According to the Wan-chau TopojVraphy, the working of silver was dis. 
continued in the reign of Wan-lih (1615) in consequence of imperial 
prohibition. This part of the coast has recently become the seat of exteu* 
sive poppy cultivation for the bane of the Chinese race. 

“As a contribution to the physical description of the alum district, wo 
would add that the typhoon of September last was preceded by ariniin^ 
of water in wells and ponds many miles inland. When the cyclone 
reached the coast it submerged about a hundred square miles, occasioning 
a vast destruction of life and property. The waters of the sea \\cro 
retained in the country by strong Easterly winds for several days leaving 
a strip of land bordering on the sea quite dry .” — North China IltruJi 
23rd January, 1856.” 

The rock, for it is one, and not a mineral, is a grey felspar porphyry 
with minute brilliant white specks, w'hich nuy be arsenical pyrites, silvery 
mica or sulphuret of Nickel, but I was unable to sacrifice enough of the 
rock to ascertain what it w^as. When polished it shews a very pretty sur- 
face, and a small portion pulverised and calcined and then boiled gave sub 
phuric acid and alumina to the usual tests, so that it is probably an alum 
porphyry, i. e, a porphyry containing Alunite. 

^ ^ ^ ^ Piddjngton. 

Libraby. 

The Library has received the following accessions during the month ot 
May last. 

Presented. 

Oeuvres Comple'tes De N. H. Abel, Matliernaticien, Avec des Notes ot 
Developpements, R^digoes par ordre du Roi par 13. Holraboe, 

1839, 2 vols. bound in one, 4to.— B y the Royal University of Cubis 
TiANiA, Norway. 

Rocherches Cliniques sur La Sypliilisatloii, par Dr. Wilhelm Buet ', 

pamphlet.— By THE Same. , c 

Christian Den Fjerdes Norske Lovbog af. 1604, Eftcr loransta tuing 
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det Akademiske Kollegium ved det Kongelige Norske Frederiks Univer- 
aitet af. Fr. Hallager og Fr. Brandt. 1856, 8vo.—By thb Same* 
Universitatifl Kegi® FredericiancB, Nom ^Edes.— By the Same. 
Beretring om BodefcengfletB Perklomhed.— By the Same. 

Om Dodeliglieden i Rorge Bidrag til Kundakab om Folkets Karr af, 
Gilbert Sundt, Christiania, 1865, Tirno.—BY the Same. 

Midlertidigt Reglement for Gaustad Sindssyge Asyl. 1855, 8vo.— By 
the Same. 

Det Kongelige Eorste Frederits Univcrsitets, Aarsberetning for 1853, 
pan)phlet.-BY the Same. 

Dos Christiania-Silurbeckrn, Cliemisch-geognostisch. untersucht, von. 
Theodor Kjerulf, 1865, qto. pamphlet.— By the Same. 

De prisca re monetaria Norvegia) et de Numis Aliquot et oniamentis, 
in Norvegia Eepertis, by C. A. Holraboe, Christiana, 1854, 8ro. pamphlet. 
—By the Same. 

Nyt Magazin for Naturvidenskaberne, udgives af. den physiogrsphisko 
Foreuing i Christiania ved Chr. Langberg, 1854. voi. VIII. Parts 3 and 4, 
8vo.— By the Same, 

Eecueil d* Observations sur les Maladies de la Peau par W. Boeck ct 
D. C. Daniolssen, Christiana^ 1 855-— By the Same. 

Catalogue of the Birds in the Museum of the East India Company, 
Vol. I. 8vo.— B y the Hon'hle Couet of Directobs. 

Appendix to the Report on the Government Central Museum of Madras. 
--By the Government of Bengal, 

Report of the Director of the Public Instruction on the Lower Pro- 
vinces for 2nd and 3rd quarter of 1855-56, i. c. from I^ov. 1855 to3l8t 
Jan. 1856, 2 copies, pamphlets. — By Gordon Young, Esq. Director of 
Public Instruction, 

The Qoran ; with the Commentary of the Imam Aboo Al-qasim Mn/miood 
Bin ’Omar Al-zamakhshari, entitled “ The KashshaPan 7/aqaiq Al-lanzjl, * 
Ro. Calcutta, 1856 — By Lieut. W. N. Lees, 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, No. XT. By 
THE Government of India. 

Bydhorbo Dhurmoodhoy, pamphlet, 8vo. — By Baru Ha'ma^na^th Gos- 

"AIN. 

The Oriental Baptist for May, 1856 . — By the Editor. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for May, 1856. — By the Editors. 
Bpadeshak for May, 1856,— By the Editor. 

The Indian Annals of Medical Science, No. VI. April, 1856. 8vo. 
Exchanged, 

I he Calcutta Review, No. LI. for March, 1856. 

Ut, 1856. Gour Doss Bysa ck, Asst. Secy, and Librn. 
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Fob Jult, 1856. 

At a monthly general Meeting of the Society held on the 2(] 
instant, at the usual hour. 

Dr. G. G. Spilsbury, Vice-President in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were received — 

From Colonel G. B. Tremenheere through Messrs. Allen, Deffell 
and Co., a box of minerals and specimens illustrating the different 
stages of metallurgical processes, particularly of the manufacture of 
Iron, for the department of Economic Geology. 

2 —From Mr. H. Piddington, a silver coin obtained from Mr, 
Downward at Sreecond. 

Bdbu Eajeudra>dl Mittra stated the coin was a good specimen of a 
well known type. It belonged to the reign of Jeenmu, who obtained 
the sovereignty of Bengal in the year of Hejira 795, and died in 
812. It bore no date, but the title of the king— Mahammad Shall, 
which he assumed on his conversion to Islam— was perfectly distinct. 
The weight of the coin was 163 grains, and its diameter 12-lOlhs, 
The barred lines both on the obverse and the reverse were alike, and 
included the Mahainmedan creed “ La Ilaha illihla, ^c." 

3.— From the Bavarian Academy of sciences, the latest publics- 
tions of the Academy. 

4 —From Dr. Cheek of Benares through Mr. Blyth, a Santbal 
sword, battle-axe, and bow and arrows. 

5. — From Mr. C. Hollings, Gya, through Mr. Groto, the skeleton 
of a Dingo— the so-called wild dog of Australia. 

6. — From Mr. Grote, C. 8. the superb Meteorite from Soogouleo 
which was exhibited at the meeting in February last by that gentle- 
man. 

Captain H. Yule, Engrs., proposed and seconded at the last meeting 

was balloted for and elected a member. 

On the recommendation ot the Council the following gentleme 
proposed at the last meeting were balloted for and elected corte 
sponding members of the Society : — Rev. J. Porter of Damascu i 
Mods. A. Von Kremer, of Alexandria, Dr. E. Smith of Beytoui 
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Mona. H. Schlagintweit, Mona. A. Schlagintweit, Dr. Wilaon of 
Bombay and J. Taylor, Esq., of Bussorah. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next 
meeting 

A. Boberts, Esq., C. S, and 

Major W. C. Erskine, proposed by Mr. J. G. Meddlecott and 
seconded by Mr. T. Oldham. 

Baja Suttoshurn Ghosal Bahadoor, proposed by Bdbu Bdmgopaal 
Ghose and seconded by Dr. Spilsbury. 

Communications were received — • 

L— Prom the Governor General in Council, through G. h\ 
Edmonstone, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, a narrative 
of the Travels in Central Asia of Syud Khwajah Ahmud who was 
despatched by the late Colonel Mackeson in October, 1852, in 
search of Lieutenant Wyburd. 

Dr. Thompson read portions of the narrative, and remarked that 
this paper having been made over to him for report, he had much 
pleasure in directing attention to the many points of interest which 
it presented. The traveller had passed through those unknown 
districts of Central Asia to which the eyes of Geographers are turned 
with great interest, but from which Europeans are excluded by the 
jealous policy of the Chinese. Leaving Le in the winter of 1852-»‘} 
lie proceeded to Tarkund, sent one of his party to Khoteuand Aksoo, 
and proceeded himself to Kasligur and thence to Kokau, Samarkund 
and Bokhara, from which place ho returned via Cabul to Peshawur 
without having obtained other than negative information regarding 
the object of his mission. 

He gives many interesting details regarding Khoten, Aksoo, 
Yarlcund and Kashgur, the general aspect of the country and the 
population and the nature of the authority exercised by the Chinese. 

Hr. Thompson further remarked that the publication of the present 
report would doubtless direct the attention of Geographers to this 
interesting journey, so as to obtain from the traveller information 
regarding many points of great geographical interest whicli are not 
alluded to in it, but with which ho must be well acquainted. 

2.— From Bibu Radbi Ndth Sikd4r, forwarding copy of a Meteor- 
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ojogical register kept at the Surveyor General's OflEice, Calcutta, for 
the month of April last. 

3» — From Mr. E. A. Samuells B. C. S. notes on a Forest race 
called Pattooa or Juanger, inhabiting certain of the tributary Mehalg 
of Cuttack. 

The Librarian submitted his usual monthly report. 

Library. 

The Library has received the following additions during the month of 
June. 

Presented* 

Abhandlungcn der Mathemath-Physikalischen Classe der koeniglich Ba- 
yeriachen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munchen, 1851, 4to. 6th vol. 2nd 
and drd parts, and 7th vol. part T.— By the Academy. 

■■■ der Philosoph-Philologisclien Classe der koniglich Bayeriaohen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Mihichen, 1853, 4to. 6th vol. parts 3rd and 
7th vol. part I.— By the Same. 

der Historischen Classe der ditto ditto, 1852, 4to. 6th vol. part 

3rd.— By the Same. 

Architektoniache Zeiclmungon als Beilage zu den zwei Abhandlungen 
liber das Erechtheura in B. V. 3 u. VI. I. der Abh. dor I Classe d. k. b. 
Ak. d, Wiss. von E. Mezger, 4to.— By the Same. 

Gelehrte Anzeigen, Milnchen, vols. 33, 34 and 36, July to Decembor, 

1851, and Jany. to Deer. 1852 . — By the Same. ^ 

Afrika vor den Entdeckungen der Portugiosen von F. Kunstrnann, 
Munchen, 1853. — By the Same. 

Bulletin of the Eoyal Academy of Sciences, Milnchen^ Nos. 34 to 43 for 
1851 — Nos. 1 to 29 for 1852 and Nos. 1 to 25 for 1853. — By the Same. 

Zieitsorift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesollsehaft, zehnter Band 
I. und II. heft, 8vo. Leipzig, 1856. 

Ueber den Chemismus der Vegetation, von Dr. A. Vogel, Jr. Munchn, 

1852, pamphlet, 4to.— B y the Same, 

Verzeichniss von Abhandlungon und Sclbstandigen Schriften aus deni 
Gebiete der Sprachforschung, erschienen in Ferd. D. Verlagsbucliband- 
lung, Jany. 1856.— By the Same. 

Die Gegenwartige Aufgabo der Philosophic, Von Dr. Prantl, 1852, paffl* 
phlet.— B y the Same. 

Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, Deel X. 8vo. Bata- 
via.— B y THE Editors. 

Reports of the Juries of the Madras Exhibition, 1855, pamphlet- 
the Goybrnheet 07 Bengal. 
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General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency from 27th January to 3rd April, 1855 —By the Same. 

Beport of the Administration of the Salt Department of the Revenue 
of Bengal, for the year 1854.55 .— By the Same. 

Selections from the Records of Government, N. W. P. Part XXV. 1856. 
^By the Agba Government. 

Half-yearly Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, Iflt May. 1856.— By the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for May, 1856.— By the Editor. 

The Oriental Baptist for June, 1856.— By the Editor. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for June, 1856.— By the Editors. 
Upadeshak for June, 1856.— By the Editors. 

Tuttwabodhini Patrica.— By the Tdttwabodhini SoBHA^ 

The Citizen Newspaper. — By the Editor. 

The Durbin ditto.— B y the Same. 

Exchanged. 

ITie Calcutta Review. No. LII. for June, 1856. 

The Athenieum for March, 1855, 

The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and 
Journal of Science, No. 72, for April, 1856. 

The Journal of Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, from April to 
September, 1855, Vol, IX. Nos. 4 to 9, 2 copies. 

• Purchased, 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, No. 62, March, 1856. 
Comptes Rondus, Nos. 10 and 11, for 10th and 17th March, 1856. 

The Westminster Review, No, XVIII. April, 1856. 

Revue dcs Deux Mondes, Ist April, 1856. 

Annales des Sciences Naturelles, No. 3, Tome IV. 

Journal des Savants, for March, 1856. 

Revue et Magasiu de Zoologie, No, 2, of 1856. 
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Ahttmt of the SesuUt of the Hourly Meteorological Oheenatmt 

taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of January, 1866 . 

Latitude 22® 33' 1" North. Longitude 88® 20' 34'^ East. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the level of the Sea,^8^\ I 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. ‘ 


Date. 

Mean Height o( 
the Barometei 
at 32® Faht. 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

Mean Dry Bulfc 
Thermometer 

Range of the Tempera- 
ture during the day. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 


1 

New year’s day. 







2 

30.038 

30.129 

29.973 

0.1,56 

64.1 

75.6 

55.6 

20.0 

3 

.048 

.133 

30.003 

.130 

63,7 

74.4 

55.0 

19 4 

4 

•062 

.1,54 

.011 

.143 

64.9 

77.0 

55.2 

21.8 

5 

.007 

.087 

29.940 

.147 

67.3 

78.0 

60.5 

17.5 

6 

Sunday, 








7 

,051 

.125 

30.012 

.113 

70.7 

80.0 

64.0 

16.0 

8 

.106 

,189 

.041 

.148 

66.8 

75.5 

59.6 

15.9 

9 

.151 

jfi39 

.109 

.130 

64.4 

74.4 

55.6 

18.8 

10 

.154 

.243 

.080 

.163 

65.5 

75.8 

57.4 

18.4 

11 

.119 

.204 

.070 

.134 

06.2 

74 4 

68.0 

15.8 

12 

1 .074 

.161 

.020 

.141 

66.7 

76.2 

60.4 

15.8 

13 

Sunday. 








14 

.060 

.149 

.001 

.148 

70.5 

80.G 

62.6 

18.0 

15 

.058 

.141 

29.994 

,J47 

7ii.8 

81.9 

61.0 

20.9 

16 

.092 

.166 

30.033 

.133 

71.2 

79.8 

66.0 

13.8 

17 

.085 

.167 

.012 

.155 

69.1 

77.8 

62.4 

15.4 

18 

.683 

.172 

.020 

.152 

67.8 

78 3 

58.2 

20.1 

19 

.081 

.148 

.017 

.131 

69.5 

79.5 

60.6 

18.9 

20 

Sunday. 








21 

.103 

.194 

.042 

.152 

70.8 

80.2 

63.9 

16.3 

22 

29 999 

.071 

29.921 

.150 

71.5 

82.1 

63.2 

18.9 

23 

.984 

.083 

.934 

.149 

71.7 

81.0 

66 8 

14.2 

24 

■995 

.071 

,952 

.119 

69.0 

79.0 

61.1 

17.9 

2!> 

30.031 

,121 

.978 

.143 

7«.5 

81.2 

62 6 

18.6 

60 

29.954 

.044 

.877 

.167 

71-8 

82.2 

62.2 

20.0 

27 . 

Oo 

Sunday. 








65 

9Q 

.988 

.076 

.919 

.156 

74.1 

82.0 

68.0 

14.0 


30.035 

.126 

.965 

.161 

70 8 

79.2 

64.8 

14.4 

00 

29.992 

.077 

.898 

.179 

68.8 

80.3 

63.2 

171 

01 

•918 

29.981 

.867 

.114 

66 1 

71.7 

62.8 

8.9 
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Meteorological Ohtervatioiie, 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs OfficOy Calcutta, 
in the month of January, 1856. 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. (Continued.) 
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Abtlraet qf the Sesults of the Hourly Meteorological Obtervalions 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of January^ 1856 , 
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Metforohi/icnl OhservnfioDS. 


Abstract of tie Results of tie Hourly Meteoroloyical ObsermlwnH 
taken at tie Surveyor QeneraVs Office, Culcutta, 
in the month of January, 18 r)(). 

Hourly Means, «cc. of f.he Observations and of the Hysrometncal elemenis 
dependent thereon. ( Continued.) 
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Abstract of the Besults of the Ihrnrh/ Metcorologknl Observations 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs OJ/iee, Calcutta, 
in the month of January, 185 (). 

Solur rudiation, Weather, he. 


c 

0 

Max. Solar 
radiation. 

Rain. ' 

1 

Preyailing direction 
of the Wind. 


0 11 

iiehes 1 


1 

\(>w year’s day. ■ 


2 

133 3 

.. iW. orW. N. W. 

3 

133.0 

.. W. orN. W. 

4 

1.33 0 

‘N.orW. 

5 

132.8 

•• 

Calm or W. or N. W 

6 

Sunda}/, 



7 

131.4 

, , 

S or S. W. 

H 

131 0 

j 

S W.orW. 

0 

129.0 

•• 

W. or S. W. 

10 

i;ti.O 

- 

W. or S. W. 

11 

114.8 

- 

S. W. or W. 

12 

1310 

.. 

W. or S. W. 

13 

Sunday. 



IJ 

130 0 


g. w. 

15 

138 0 


S. W. or S. 

10 

135.0 


S. or S. W. 

17 

135.7 


S. W. or W. 

IH 

135 0 


is. w. 

10 

' no.y 

•• 

W. or S. or S. W. 

2i: 

1 Sunday. 



21 

W0.8 

•• 

S. W. or W. 

22 

: i:)8.8 


W. or S. W. 

2. 

‘ i:)l.o 


S. W. or W, 

2^ 

1 IM.o 


W. or 8. W. 

2i 

5 137.0 


S. W. 

2i 

132,8 


S. W. or S. 

2' 

r Sunday. 




« 135 0 


8. or S. S. E. 

2' 

3 1,33.0 


S. W. or variable. 

3^ 

135,0 


N. E. or variable. 

3 

1 125.0 

l.OG 

N.orN. W. 







Cirri, \-i cirro strati, cumuli, 
^ • cirro cumuli. 


General Aspect of the Sky. 


[l* M. 

Cloudless also foggy between 8 lS. 1 1 
(doudless. [i» 

Cloudless, also slightly foggy at H h 
Cloudless, also loggy hefoie sunrise and 
[duiiiig the night. 

Scattered thin clouds till 7 a. m. cloud- 
Cloudhss. [less altei wards, 

Cloiulless, also slightly foggy duiiiig llie 
I nitiht. 

Cloudless till 0 A M. scattered i till 
4 i‘ M cloudless alterwards. 

IdoudlcsH till 6 A. M. priiici|)ally scat- 
teied '^1 till 6 P M. cloudless alter- 
wauls 

Cloudless till 11 A. M. scattered till 
7 r. M. cloudless utCerwaids, and also 
[slightly foggy. 
Cloudless till 7 A.M.aiid toggy towuuls 
the mouiiug, scattered '^i till 7 
V. M. <*’()udless cS: loggy afteiwards. 
(doudless the whole day, also slightly 
logiiy (lom mulmght till suiiiise. 
Cloudless till 7 A. M cloudy till Noon, 
Cloudless. I cloudless atteiwaids. 

Ditto. 

Cloudless till 10 A. M scattered ^i till 
[7 I’. M. cloudless altet wards. 

Cloudless till JO A. M. scattered till 
! 3 i* M. cloudless altei wards. 

Cloudless. 

Ditto. 

.Scattered \i till S A. M. scattered 
' till 5 I* M. cloudless afteiwards. 
('loudless nil () A. M. scallered \ioi 
Vaiious clouds. [afterwaids. 

[drizzling at i\ a. m. 
Cloudy the whole day, also thundering 

Vanous clouds. [sunset. 

Cloudy, also thundeiing N raining alter 
Cloudy, also tliundermg N raining betorc 
1 sunrise. _ 

cumulo strati, nimbi, i strati, 
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Abstract of the Besults of the Hourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVa Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of January ^ 1856. 


Monthly Eksults. 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month, 

Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 9 a. m. on the 10th, 
Min. height of the Barometer, occurred at 4 p. m. on the Slat, 
Extreme Range of the Barometer, during the month, 


Inches. 
30.049 
30 243 
29 867 
0.376 


Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, 

Max. Temperature occurred at 3 p. m. on the 26th, 

Min. Temperature, occurred at 6 a. m. on the 3rd, 
Extreme Range of the Temperature, during the month, . . 


68.6 
82 2 
55.0 
27.2 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, •• O.U 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, . . • • 5.5 

Computed Mean Dew Point for the month, . . ...» ^0.3 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew Point for the month, 8.3 

Inches. 


Mean elastic force of vapour for the month, 


Mean weight of vapour for the month, . . . . • • • • 

Additional weight of vapour required for complete saturation 

Mean degree of Humidity for the month complete saturation being unity. 


. 0.528 

Troy grsiiH' 

5,84 

. 1.83 

0.76 

Inchet 


1.06 

1.06 


Rained 2 days. Max. fall of Rain during 24 hours. 
Total amount of rain during the month, 


• a 




in the month of T'ehrmry, 1856. 

Latitude 220 gy i» North, Longitude 88o 20' 3 r Ea,t. 

Height of the ciatern of the Standard Barometer above the Level of the Sea 18^®''' 
D«i, M».., !«, rfft. Ob..m.ta„, 

dependent thereon. 


*5 uCb, 

Date. 

a 

Inches. 

1 29.961 

2 30.034 

3 Sunday. I 

4 29.980 

5 30.000 

6 .033 

7 .017 

8 29.994 

9 .949 

10 Sunday, 

11 .934 

12 .879 

13 .884 

14 .908 

13 .933 

16 30.013 

11 Sunday. 

18 29.999 

19 80.064 

20 .032 

21 .016 

22 129.976 

23 .962 


£ u 

Range of the Barometer £ " 
during the day, § 

o 


Inches. Inches. 
30 048 29.887 

.117 .975 


Range of the Tempera, 
ture during the day. 

Max. Min. I Diff. 


88.8 69.8 19.0 

89.2 69 8 19.4 

91-8 71.0 20.8 

89.4 72.6 16.8 

86.8 76.0 10.8 
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Ahitract of the Besults of the Hourly Meteorological Ohervation, 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of February, 1856. 

Dally Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical element, 
dependent thereon. (Continued.) 
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Abstract of the Besults of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Ojfce, Calcutta, 
in the month of February, 1856 . 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. (Coniimed.) 


Hour. 

Mean Height of the Ba-! 

rometer at 32^ Faht. ! 

I 

( 

Range of the Barometer for 
each hour during 
the month. 

1 Mean Dry Bulb Thermo-! 

1 meter. j 

Range of the Temper- 
ature for each hour 
during the month. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mid- 

night. 

J 29.962 

30.042 1 

29.832 

0.210 

68.4 

77.0 

62.3 

14.7 

1 

.956 

.031 i 

.819 

.212 

67.7 

76.8 

60.6 

16.2 

2 

.943 

.022 

.808 

.214 

67.2 

77.0 

59.6 

17.4 

3 

.934 

.017 

.792 

.225 

66.6 

76.5 

58.9 

17.6 

4 

.925 ; 

.012 

.788 

.224 

66.2 

76.0 

58.0 i 

18.0 

5 

1 .941 

.036 

.799 

.237 

65.2 

70.2 , 

57.6 

18.6 

6 

.961 

.048 

.816 

.232 

65.1 

76.4 

56.8 

19.6 

7 

.984 

^.087 

.848 

.239 1 

64 9 

70.2 

57.2 

19.0 

8 

30.010 

.110 

.879 

.231 

67.4 

77.0 

61.2 

15.8 

9 

,036 

'138 

.893 

.215 

71.5 

79.1 

67.2 

11.9 

10 

.045 

.143 

.904 

.239 

74.2 

81.8 

69.0 

12 8 

11 

.033 

.133 

.894 

,239 

77.0 

84.2 

70.6 

13.6 

Noon. 

.006 

.103 

.863 

.240 

79.5 

87.8 

72.4 

15.4 

1 

29.972 

.069 

.824 

.245 

81.2 

90.0 

74.2 

15.8 

2 1 

.941 

.033 

.797 

.236 

82.1 

91.4 

74.8 

1 16.6 

3 

.920 

.013 

.776 

.237 1 

82.6 

91.8 

74.9 

16.9 

4 

.910 

.003 

.762 

.241 

81.9 

91.4 

73.9 

17.5 

5 

.911 

.004 

.768 

.236 

80,5 

87.6 

73.2 

14.4 

C 

.918 

.011 

.773 

.238 

77.2 

85.5 

70.9 

14.6 


.931 

.026 

.783 

.243 

74 6 

83.4 

69.1 

14.3 

8 

.955 

.047 

.820 

.227 

72,7 

81,0 

67.0 

14.0 

9 

.970 

.059 

.830 

.229 

714 

80.0 

65.4 

14.6 

10 

.978 

.068 

.840 

.228 

70.1 

78.4 

64.0 

14.4 

11 

.974 

.066 

.837 

.229 

69.4 

77.6 

63.0 

14.6 

— — ^ 










Ixvi Meteorological OUenatione. 

Abstract of the Results of the Sourly Meteorological Observation^ 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of February^ 1866 . 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 
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Abitraetof tU nesuU, of the Sourly Meteorological Obeerpatione 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVa Office, Calcutta 
in the month of February, 1866 . ’ 

Solar radiation, Weather, &c. 


C« fl 

81 


6 

7 

8j 

9 

10 

IJ 

VI 

13 

14 

15 
16 ; 

17 

•18 

19 

20 
2li 
22 
231 


0 

132.0 

133.0 
Sunday, 


124.0 

135.2 

136.0 
139 0 

135.0 

Sunday, 

140.2 

138.0 

138.0 

141.2 

140.0 

140.0 

Sunday, 

134.0 

136.3 

135.0 

140.0 

145.0 

138.0 


137.0 

139.0 

140.0 
138.5 

135.0 


Inches 


Prevailing direction 
of the Wind, 


N. W. 

N. W. 

E. or N, W. 

N. W. or N. 

N. or W. 

W. or N. W. 
N. W. or N 


General Aspect of the Sky. 


- V. 

Calm or W. or N. W. Cloudleaa, 


W. 

I«: 

W. or S. W. or S. 
S. or S. W. 

S. W. or W. 


W. or N, W. 

N. or W. N. W, 
W. orN. W. 

W. 

N. W. or W. 

N. W. or W, 


W. 

W. or S. 

S. • 
S. or E. 

IS. 


|cioadles» till II M. acattered rM till 
Cloudiel 

Cloudy and drizzling till aunri.e, also con- 
t«„dy til, 4 P. «. eloudleaa 

Variou, clouda till Noon, scattered M 

ctadf,;;; 

Cloudless. 

'’loudless. 


Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 

jCloudless till 4 A. M. cloudy till 10 a. m. 
Cloudless. [cloudless aftcrwaids. 

Cloudless. 


Cloudless, 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 


Cloudless. 

Cloudless till 10 A. M. scattered \i till 
5 P. M, cloudless afterwards. 
lOottdless. 

Cloudless till 6 a. m, scattered \i and ^-i 
till 7 1*. M. cloudless afterwards. 
Cloudy. 


Cumuli, M Cumulo-strati, Wi Nimbi, — i Strati, 
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Meteorological OhservatioM. 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of February, 1856. 

Monthly Eesults. 


Mean height of the Barometer, for the month, . . , . 

Max. height of the Barometer, occurred at 10 a. m. on the 19th, 

Min. height of the Barometer, occurred at 4 p. M. on the 27th, 
Extreme Bange of the Barometer, during the month, .. 


Inches. 

29.963 

30.143 

29.762 

0.381 


0 

Mean dry bulb Thermometer for the month, ,, 72.; 

Max. Temperature occurred at 3 p, M. on the 27th, •• 91,8 

Min, Temperature, occurred at 6 A. m. on the 8tb, 56.8 

Extreme Range of the Temperature, during the month, •• 35.0 


« 


Mean wet bulb Thermometer for the month, .. .. ,, 65.5 

Mean dry bulb Thermometer above Mean wet bulb Tliermometer, .. 7.2 

Computed Mean dew point for the month, •• .. .. 61.9 

Mean dry bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew point for the month, 10.8 

Inches. 

Mean elastic force of vapour for the month, •• .. 0.557 

Troy grains. 

Mean weight of vapour for the month, ,, ., .. 

Additional weight qf vapour required for complete saturation, .# 2.50 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity. 9.70 

• Inches. 

0.00 


Total amount of Rain during the month, 
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Alstraet of the Reeulte of the Sourly Meteorohnipni nj. 

taken at the Surveyor General' g Office, Calcutta *^^*’“^** 
in the month of March, 1866 . * 


Latitude 22 ® 33' 1 " North. Longitude 88 ® 20 ' 34 " Ea,t 
Height of the Cietem of the Standard Barometer above the level of the Sea. 18*U 
D.II, M««., So. .1 to Ob«r,.il„, .„d a,. ' 

dependent thereon. 
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Aktract of the BesuUt of the Hourly Meteorological Okervatiom 
taken at the Surveyor General' a Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of March, 1856. 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observationa and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 
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0 
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0 

Inches. 

T. nr. 

T. gr 


1 

74.9 

4.5 

72.6 

6.8 

0.790 

8.51 

2.08 

o.,so 

2 

Sunday, 



7.8 

.773 

.34 



3 

74.5 

5.2 

71.9 

.38 

.78 

4 

75 5 

4.8 

73.1 

7.2 

.803 

.(17 

.24 

.so 

5 

74.9 

6.S 

71.5 

10.2 

.7'i3 

.21 

3.16 

.72 

6 

75.5 

5.8 

72.6 

8.7 

.790 

.50 

2.74 

.76 

7 

75.5 

6.4 

72.3 

9.6 

.783 

.41 

3.03 

.71 

8 

73.9 

7.7 

70.0 

11.6 

.727 

7.81 

.5.i 

.69 

9 

Sunday. 





» 

2.36 

./'I 

10 

75.5 

5.0 

73.0 

7 5 

.801 

8.62 

11 

74.6 

5.3 

71.9 

8.0 

.773 

.34 

.41 

,i1 

12 

73.6 

5.6 

70 .H 

8.4 

.746 

.07 

.49 

.76 

13 

73.2 

6.3 

70.0 

9.5 

.727 

7.84 

.82 

.71 

14 

72.5 

3.2 

70.9 

4.8 

.718 

8.15 

1..16 

.86 

15 

70.6 

3.9 

68.6 

5.9 

.695 

7.58 

.60 

.86 

16 

1 

Sunday. 





8.27 

.48 


17 

73,1 

3.4 

71.4 

5.1 

.761 

S5 

.80 

18 

73.4 

4.7 

71.0 

7.1 

.751 

.13 

2.09 

19 

75.4 

4.3 

73.2 

6.5 

.806 

.70 

.02 

.HI 

20 

70.1 

4.8 

67.7 

7.2 

.674 

7.3() 

1.92 

.79 

21 

Good Friday. 



.787 

8.49 

2.58 


22 

75.3 

5.5 

72.5 

8.3 

.11 

23 

24 

Sunday. 

77.9 

4.0 

75.9 

6.0 

.879 

9.46 

1.98 

.S3 

.Si 

.71 

.75 

25 

78.0 

4.3 

75.8 

6.5 

.876 

.41 

2.17 

26 

76.5 

6.4 

73.3 

9.6 

.809 

8.66 

3.13 

27 

76.8 

6.0 

73.8 

9.0 

.822 

.82 

2.93 

28 

76.5 

6.1 

73.4 

9.2 

.811 

.71 

.97 

. / 

.71 

29 

76.1 

6.3 

72.9 

9.5 

.797 

.56 

3.03 

30 

31 

Sunday. 

78.3 

6.4 

75.1 

9.6 

.857 

9J5 
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Ixxi 


jllstract of the Besults of the TTourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of March, 1856. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Ilygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. (Continued,) 


Hour. 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32® Faht. 

Range of the Barometer 
for each hour during 
the month. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Riinge of the Temperature 
for each liour during 
the mouth. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


- ■ 









Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mid- 

1 29.870 

30.025 : 

29.693 

0.332 

76.1 

80.0 

69.8 

10.2 

uignt, 

1 

^ 850 

.019 

.683 

.336 

75.6 

79.0 

68 6 

10.1 

2 

.816 

,010 

.663 

.347 

75.4 

78.8 

69 6 

9.2 

3 

.835 

.001 

.648 

.353 

74.9 

78.0 

69 9 

8.1 

4 

.830 

29.993 

.633 

.360 

74.7 

77.6 

70.0 

7.6 

5 

.846 

.087 

.645 

.342 

74.4 

I 77.6 

70,3 

t 7.3 

{) 

.8()4 

30.012 

.669 

.343 

74.2 ] 

77.3 

i 

6.9 

7 

.887 

.042 

.697 1 

.345 

74.6 

77,9 

70.1 

7.5 

8 

.914 

.0«6 

.721 

.335 

77.1 

80.5 

72.2 

8.3 

9 

.9.^0 

.077 1 

.744 

.33,1 

1 79 8 

85.6 

71.6 

9.0 

10 

.930 

.080 

.743 

.337 ! 

82 5 

86 6 

77.1 

9.5 

11 

.917 

.071 

.737 

.334 

81.4 

89.2 

77.6 

11.6 

Noon, 

. .891 

.064 

.712 

..352 

86.3 

91.4 

79.9 

11.5 

1 

.862 

.034 

.678 

.356 

87.4 

93.4 

80 0 

13.4 

2 

.830 

.001 

,663 

.3.18 

88.1 

91.7 

75-2 

19.5 

3 

.809 

29.984 

.646 

.338 

88.2 

95.6 

74 3 

21..1 

4 

.798 

.967 

.633 

.334 

87.4 

95,5 

73 6 

21.9 

5 

.798 

.976 

.629 

.347 

85.8 

94.2 

73.8 

20.4 

6 

.809 

.980 

,619 

.361 

8.1.6 

91.6 

74.2 

17.4 

7 

.829 

.997 

.658 

.339 

81.3 

87.G 

73.8 

13.8 

8 

.852 

30.032 

.667 

.365 

79.8 

85 1 

J3.0 

12.1 

9 

.874 

.054 

.660 

.394 

78.4 

83 1 

03.5 

14.0 

10 

.877 

.063 

.653 

.410 

775 

82.0 

67 6 

14.4 

11 

.885 

.064 

.684 

.380 

76.6 

81 4 

09.0 

12,4 
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Meteorological Observations, 


Abstract of the Besults of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of March^ 1856. 

Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermo- 
meter. 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. j 

1 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
in a cubic foot of Air. 

Additional weight of va- 
pour required for com- 
plete saturation. ^ 

Mean degree of Humidity,! 
complete saturation be-l 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T.gr. 

T. gr. 


Mid. 

night. 

]• 73.7 

2.4 

72.5 

3.6 

0.787 

8.56 

1.07 

0.89 

1 

73.5 

2.1 

72.4 

3.2 

.785 

.65 

0.93 

.90 

2 

73.4 

2.0 

72.4 

3.0 

.785 

.55 

.88 

.91 

3 

73.1 

1.8 

72.2 

2.7 

.781 

.60 

.78 

.92 

4 

72.9 

1.8 

72 0 

2.7 

.776 

.45 

.78 

.92 

5 

72.6 

1.8 

71 7 

2.7 

.768 

.38 

.77 

.92 

6 

72,6 

1.6 

71.8 

2.4 

.771 


.07 

.93 

7 

72 9 

1.7 

72 0 

2.6 

.776 

.45 

.75 

.92 

8 

74.4 

2.7 

73.0 

4.1 

.801 

.69 

1.23 

.88 

6 

75 7 

4.1 

73.6 

6.J 

.817 

.82 

.93 

.82 

10 

76.3 

6.2 

73.2 

9.3 

.806 

.66 

2.98 

.U 

11 

76.7 

7.7 

72.8 

11.6 

.795 

.50 

3.81 

.69 

Noon. 

77.1 

92 

72.5 

13.8 

.787 

.39 

4.63 

.64 

1 

77.1 

10.3 

71.9 

1,5.5 

.773 

.21 

5.24 

.61 

2 

76.7 

11.4 

71.0 

17.1 

.751 

7.97 

.75 

.58 

3 

76.6 

11.7 

70.6 

17.6 

.741 

.86 

.90 

.57 

4 

76.4 

n.o 

70.9 

16.5 

.748 

.95 

.50 

.59 

6 

76.3 

9.5 

71.5 

14.3 

.763 

8.15 

4.68 

.54 

6 

75.9 

7.7 

72.0 

11.6 

.776 j 

.30 

3.73 

.69 

7 

75.4 

59 

72.4 

8.9 

.785 

.45 

2.79 

.'Jo 

8 

75.2 

4.6 

72.9 

6.9 

.797 

.61 

.14 

.80 

9 

74.6 

3.8 

72.7 

5.7 

.792 

.68 

1.73 

.83 

.85 

.87 

10 

74.2 

3.3 

72.5 

6.0 

.787 

.54 

.50 

11 

73.8 

2.8 

72.4 

4.2 

.785 

.53 

.24 


Meteorological Ohservationg. i ••• 

^ iXXlU 

Ahtraol of the Results of the JTourlg Meteorological Ohservati 
talcen at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of March, 1856. 

Solar radiation, Weather, &c. 


0119 


4^ 


1 

2 | 

3| 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10| 

11 

12 

13i 

14 

] 5 | 

16 

17 

181 


cd a 
'o .2 
^ % 

8 1 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

2 / 

28 

29 


o 

130.0 

Sunday^ 

132.3 

134.7 

142.7 

135.0 
136.G 

139.0 

Sunday, 

135.0 

138.7 

132.0 
134,9 


126.6 

Sunday, 

138.0 

130.0 

135.0 


Rain. 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 

General Aspect of the Sky. 

Inches. 

S.or S. E. 

Cloudy tills a. m. scattered ^i and ^i 


S. 

[till 6 p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

! [cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudleas till 6 a. m. cloudy till 4 p. m. 

... 

s. 

Cloudless till 8 a. m. cloudy till 6 p. m. 

... 

S. or S. W. 

[t^loudless afterwards. 
Cloudless till 6 a. m. scattered -^i till 6 


S, 

[p. M. cloudless afterwards. 
Scattered clouds. 

... 

s. [ 

Cloudless. 


•S. 1 

Ditto. 


0.16 


0.41 

0.52 

0.17 

0.47 


133.5 I 0.50 
Good Friday. 
142.0 


Sunday 

124.0 

128.0 
148.4 


132.0 

145.0 

147.0 


30 Sunday, 

3i^j4_9.0 ... 

M Cirri, \_i Ci7ro 
* Cirro Cuinuli. 


S. 

s. 

S. or S. E. 

S. E.or S. 
E. or S. W. 

S. E. or E. 


E.or N.E.orN.orW 
W. orN. E. or S. 

Is. or S. W. 


S. 

s. E. or E. or S. W 

S. 

s. 

s. or S. E. or N. E. 

jS. E. or S. W. or S. 

S. or S. W. or S, 

S, or S. W. 


[6 i». M. cloudleas afterwards. 
Cloudless till 10 A, M. scatteied \-i till 
Cloudless till 8 a. m. scattered ^i till 4 
[p. M. cloudless afterwards. 
Cloudless till 7 a. m. scattered till 6 
[i». M. cloudless afterwards, [wards. 
Cloudless till 8 A. M. scattered after- 
Cloiulless till 5 A. M, cloudy afterwards, 

I also rainini^ k thundering cStliglitning 
I between 2 tSf 4 p. m. 

Cloudy with drizzling before sunrise and 
[also ram at 4 p. M. 
[rain between 5 & 6 p. M. 
Cloudv or scattered also a shower of 
Clouds of various kinds, 

Ditt4» ditto, (also a N. W. gale between 
lOA, 15m. 1U4. 47m. and ram after* 

wards. 

Cloudy with rain after 8 p. m. 

Cloudless till 3 a.m., cloudy or scattered 
till 5 P. M. cloudless till 9 p. m. 

[cloudy afterwards. 
Cloudy. [scattered afterwards. 
Cloudy till 9 A, M. scattered till 4 P. H, 

Cloudless till 8 A, M. scattered till 7 
[p. ivi. cloudless afterwards. 
Cloudless till I r. m. scattered '^i after* 
[wards, [p. M. cloudless afterwards. 
Cloudless till 11 A. M. scattered ^i till 4 
Cloudless till 2 a. m. cloudy till 8 a.m. 

[cloudless afterwards. 

Icioudless, 


Strati, Cumuli, <vi Cuuiulo Strati, Vui Nimbi* — i Strati, 
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Meteorological Observations. 




Abstract of the Besults of the Hourly Meteorological Observation 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office Calcutta, 
in the month of March, 1856. 


Monthly Results. 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month, 

Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 10 a m. on the 3d, 
Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 6 p. m. on the 25th, 
Extreme range of the Barometer during the month, 


Inches. 
29.860 
30 080 
29 619 
0.461 


0 

Mean dry bulb Thermometer for the month, .. .. 802 

Max. Temperature occurred at 3 P. M. on the 31st, (j 5 (j 

Min, Temperature occurred at 10 p. m, on the 20th, OK) 

Extreme range of the Temperature during the month, 28.0 


Mean wet bulb Thermometer for the month, ,, 74.9 

Mean dry bulb Thermometer above mean wet bulb Thermometer, .. 5 3 

Computed mean dew point for the month, .. 72.2 

Mean dry bulb Thermometer above computed mean dew point, .* 8.0 

Inches. 

Mean elastic force of vapour for the month, .. .. .. 0.781 

Troy grains. 

Mean weight of vapour for the month, 811 

Additional weight of vapour required for complete saturation, •• ^*1^ 


Mean degree of humidity, for the month complete saturation being unity, 0 77 

Inches. 
0 32 
2.23 


Itplned 6 days.— Max. fall of rain during 24 hours. 
Total amount of rain daring the month, 



Meteorological Begis^ kept at the Office of the Secretary to Oo- 
vernmenty JV. IV. F., Agra^for the month ofMarchy 1856. 

Maximum pressure observed at 9.50 a. m. ^ " 


V 

9l 

0 

Barometer. 

Temperature. 


1 

Quantity of Rain, 

Aspect of the Sky. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air, 

Wet Bulb. 

O 

c 

o 

i) 

1. 

Q 

1 

29 . 6 ' t 9 

74.0 

74.4 

69.0 

N. W, 


Clear. 

8 

29.655 

78 5 

79.5 

69.0 

s. w. 


Ditto. 

3 

29 . 62.5 

75.9 

77.0 

60.0 

N. W. 


Ditto, 

4 

29.587 

79.5 

80.5 

69.5 

w. 


Ditto. 

5 

29.581 

81.6 

82.2 

61.5 

N. W. 


Ditto, 

6 

29.545 

82.9 

84.1 

62.6 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

7 

29.505 

82.9 

84.0 

64.0 

a w. 


Ditto, 

8 

29.475 

84.8 

85.2 

66.4 

S. E. 


Ditto, 

9 

29.405 

85.5 

80.6 

68.5 

S. E. 


Ditto. 

10 

29.383 

87.0 

87.0 

67.0 

S. E. 


Ditto, 

11 

29.413 

87.5 

89.0 

69.9 

W. 


Ditto, 

12 

29.423 

8 a 0 

89.5 

65.0 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

13 

29.443 

85.0 

85.0 

7 i.O 

S. E. 


Ditto. 

14 

29.551 

87.0 

87.0 

74.0 

E. 


Ditto. 

15 

29.569 

82.3 

82.0 

67.5 

E. 


Ditto. 

16 

29.479 

82.5 

83.6 

69.0 

E. 


^ scattered. 

17 

29.506 

84 ^ 

85.5 

63.5 

E. 


Clear. 

18 

29.475 

85.1 

85.9 

69.3 

S. E. 


Ditto. 

19 

29.359 

85.4 

86.0 

65.5 

W. 


Ditto, 

20 

29.325 

80.0 

80.2 

60.5 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

21 

29.341 

84.9 

85.5 

60.0 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

22 

29.455 

86.0 

87.0 

60.0 

E. 


Scattered, 

23 

29.468 

86,5 

87.2 

61.0 

S. W. 


Clear. 

24 

29.279 

86.9 

87.5 

64.0 

W. 


Hazy, 

*65 

29.357 

79.3 

80.0 

65.0 

w . 


Ditto, 

26 

0 n 

29.389 

79.2 

80.4 

67.9 

w . 


Clear. 

27 

Oo 

29.417 

80.6 

82.0 

69.0 

w . 


Ditto. 

28 

29.413 

83.0 

85.5 

62.0 

w . 


Ditto. 

29 

29.313 

90.8 

9 . J .0 

62.0 

E. 


Ditto. 

30 

29..<75 

85.0 

85.7 

64.0 

W. 


Ditto. 

31 

29.483 

87.0 

89.0 

64.5 

w . 

•• 

Ditto. 

Mean. 

29.459 

83.5 

84.6 

63.7 





‘‘tometer Observations corrected for CauilUrity only. 
m \ ^ Cirug. 


.o 

a 




virro strata, 

^ Cumuli. 

^ Cumulo strata, 

Noi Nimbus. 

^cadi maximum Register do not agree, the former always 

an the Utter. The average difference is 1.6. 



Meteorological Register kept at Ag^a. 


Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretarij to Go. 
vern'mCiitf M, jP., Agva^ for the Ttiouth of March^ ISoO. 



Observations at apparent Noon. 


Temperature 



Aspect of the Sky. 
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Meteorological Begieter kept at Agra. 


Meteorological Begister kept at the Office of the Secrctavg to Oo- 
vernment, M. W. P., Agra, for the month of March, 1856. 


Mini mum pressure observed at 4 p. m. 


Date. \ 

Barometer. 

Temperature. 

Maximum 1 

and minimum. 

Aspect of 
the Sky. 

Direction of Wind. 

.a 

a 

Ps 

o 

g 

S 

Of Mercury. 

1 Of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

1 

29.5C3 

85.8 

85.8 

63.2 

85.8 

62.5 

74.15 

o 

o 

1 

1 

w. 


2 

2<».519 

86.5 

86.0 

G3.0 

86.0 

63.8 

71.9 

^ scattered. 

N. W. 


3 

29.521 

88.5 

89.0 

64.5 

88.G 

61.9 

76.75 

Clear. 

W. 


4 

29. 193 

9U) 

93.1 

63.0 

93.5 

66.5 

80 0 

Ditto. 

IS. W. 

• # 

5 

29.451 

91.0 

04.2 

64.4 

91.0 

68.0 

81.0 

Ditto, 

N. W. 

• • 

6 

29.1-37i 

95.5 

95.8 

66.5 

95.5 

69.5 

82.5 

Ditto. 

IS. W. 

• • 

1 

29.399 

91.5 

91.9 

6H.9 

95.0 

72.0 

83.5 

Ditto. 

N. W. 

• • 

8 

29.3.55 

91.8 

94.9 

70.5 

91.5 

68.5 

81.5 

Ditto. 

S. W. 

• • 

9 

29.323 

95.0 

95.9 

69 5 

96.0 

70.5 

83 25 

Ditto, 

S. E. 

• • 

10 

29.293 

99.0 

98.6 

68.5 

99.5 

75.9 

87.7 

Ditto. 

W. 


11 

29.535 

100.5 

lOl.O 

70.0 

' 100.5 

76.8 

88.65 

Ditto. 

N. W, 


VI 

29.3.36 

101.0 « 

101.0 

66.5 

100.5 

75.0 

87.75 

Ditto. 

N. w. 

, , 

13 

29.307 

94.8 

91.2 

71.2! 

95.0 

70.5 

82.75 

Ditto. 

E. 


11 

29.425 

93.7 

93.5 

71.51 

93.5 

70.5 

82.0 

Ditto. 

S. E. 

, , 

15 

29.425 

90.0 

90.4 

71.6 

90.2 

70.5 

80.35 

Ditto. 

E. 

.. 

16 

29.379 

89.5 

90.5 

71.5, 

1 90.5 

72.0 

81.25 1 

^ scattered. 

S. E. 

, , 

17 

29.385 

93.0 

94.2 

70.51 

93.2 

71..5: 

82,35 

Clear, 

S. W. 

• • 

18 

29.521 

96.8 

96.6 

68.9, 

97.0 

71.8 

84.4 

Ditto. 

S. W. 


19 

29.25] 

93.1 

93.0 

67.01 

93.5 

76.01 

84.751 

Ditto. 

N. W. 


20 

29.1^39 

89.9 

89.5 

62.5! 

89.8 

70.8 

80.3 1 

Ditto. 

N. W. 

.. 

21 

29 267 

95.6 

95.5 i 

62.5 

95.5 

69.5 

82 5 

Ditto. 

N. W. 

.. 

22 

29.317 

91.2 

91.3 

63.9 

91.5 

69.2 

80.35 

V- scattered. 

E. 

. . 

23 

29.495 

97.2 

97.0 

65.0 

97.5 

74.5 

86.0 

Clear. 

S. W. 


21 

29.197 

93.4 

93.4 

66,5 

91.0 

74.5 

81.25 

liuzy. 

W. 

• • 

25 

29.283 

89.1 

89.0 

58.0 

89.0 

69.0 

79.0 

(;iear. 

W. 

• • 

26' 

29.327 

91.0 

90.5 

GO.Oj 

91.0 

65.5 

78,25 

Ditto. 

N. W. 

.. 

27 

29.337 

93.0 

93.0 

62i6 

92.5 

66.0 

79 25 

Ditto. 

W. 

1 *. 

28 

29.321 

94.9 

94.9 

65.5 

95.0 

65.8 

80 1 

Ditto. 

W.^ 


29 

29.207 

96.0 

95.8 

68.0 

97.0 

69.5 

83.25 

scattered. 


1* 

30 

29.321 

92.0 

92.2 

G7.1 

92.5 

69.0 

80.75 

Clear. 

WT 

w ^ 

31 

29.413 

95.0 

95. 

68. 

95.5 

75.0 

1 

85.25 

Ditto, 

w. 

• * 

Mean. 

29.363 

93.6 
1 

93.5 

66.4 

93.6 

70.1 

81.9 






Ixxviii Meteorological Begister Jcept at Agra. 

Meteorological Begister hept at the Office of the Secretary to Oo» 
vernment, N. W. P., Agra^for the month of April, 1856. 


Maximum pressure observed at 9.50 a , m. 




Temperature. 







0) 

■LJ 

:i 

o 


'a 


0) 

a 

0 

o 

s 

u 

< 

• 4 .> 

(D 

o 

d 

CQ 

o 

0 


1 

29.335 

89.0 

91.0 

66.0 

2 

39.497 

88.0 

89.4 

65 5 

,3 

29.393 

88.1 

90.0 

66.0 

4 

29.455 

85.a5 

85.0 

66.4 

5 

29.491 

87.8 

88.0 

64 0 

6 

29.363 

94.5 

95.7 

710 

7 

29.335 

94.3 

95.0 

69.5 

8 

29.25.3 

9.'>.2 

96.2 

70.0 

9 

29.217 

97.8 

97.8 

68.0 

10 

29.343 

90.2 

90.8 

64.0 

11 

29.495 

88.0 

90.0 

63.0 

12 

29.377 

89.0 

91.0 

60.8 

13 

29.385 

88.8 

90..5 

60.5 

14 

29.305 

88.5 

89.5 

61.6 

15 

29.285 

87.5 

89.4 

62.0 

16 

29.359 

89.5 

90.7 

63.0 

17 

29.399 

95.8 

97.2 

67.8 

18 

29.373 

100.0 

100.5 

70.8 

19 

29.361 

97.8 

99.2 

69.0 

20 

29.401 

96.5 

97.8 

70.8 

21 

29.279 

96. 

97.0 

67 0 

22 

29.265 

97.0 

98.5 

65.5 

23 

29.307 

97.0 

98.4 

66.5 

24 

29.309 

97.8 

99.5 

69.5 

25 

29.315 

100.0 

101.9 

69.0 

26 

29.293 

96.0 

96.8 

70.4 

27 

29.389 

89.0 

89.9 

69.0 

28 

29.439 

88.9 

88.5 

73.5 

29 

29.409 

92.5 

92.8 

75 5 

30 

29.337 

96 0 

96.8 

74.5 


Direction of Wind, 

.5 

■jS 

a 

0 

1 

Of 

Aspect of the Sky. 

N. E. 


Clear. 

W. 


Ditto. 

W. 


^ fevv scattered. 

W. 


^ all over. 

N. W. 


Clear. 

N. 


Ditto. 

N. 


Ditto. 

N. W. 


Ditto, 

s. w. 


Ditto. 

w. 

• • 

Ditto. 

E. 

• • 

Ditto. 

N. 

• • 

Ditto. 

w. 

• • 

Ditto. 

W. 

• • 

Ditto. 

w. 


scattered in zeii. 

w. 


Clear. 

w. 


Dftto. 

w. 


Ditto. 

w. 


Ditto, 

w. 

ttr 


Diito. 


■ 


29.359 


92.7 


93.8 


C7.3 


Barometer Observ.tioiis corrected for Capillarity only, 
r \ Cirui. 

N— Cirro strata. 

Cumuli. 

rv- Cumulo gtrati. 

[y^ Nimbi or Nimbus. 
iVo<f.— The dry bulb and maximum Regiater do not agree ; the former a «, 
eads more than the latter. The average difference is 1.6. 


V 

CO 



Meteorological Register kept at Agra. 
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Meteorological Register kept at the OiTice of . 

rernment M TV P An^n Secretary to Go- 

vernment, IM. yy. r., Agra, for the month of April 1856 


Observations at apparent Noon. 



1 

Temperature. 

'd 

‘5 

f 

"7 







d 


1 

1 

I 

t 

n 

t 

«4-i 

o 

< 

o 

'3 

n 

o 

d 

P 

o 

d 

C3 

d 

a 

Aspect of the Sky. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

29.517 

29.473 

29.371 

29.427 

29.455 

29.305 

29.329 

29.205 

29.209 

29..S23 

20.385 

29.355 

29.453 

29.279 

29.283 

29.353 

29.377 

29.345 

29.331 

29.383 

29.259 

29.255 

29.291 

29.297 

29.285 

29.277 

29.351 

29.399 

29.385 

29.305 

92.4 

92.6 

93.9 

91.0 

92.0 

99.0 

99.2 
100.0 

101.0 

96.9 

93.5 

93.7 

94.5 
93f0 

92.3 

95.5 

99.8 

104.0 

10.1.0 
100.8 

99.8 
102.0 
102.0 
102.8 

103.5 

99.0 

92.0 

91.5 

94.9 

98.9 

93.0 

93.5 
94 8 

92.0 

92.5 

99.5 
99.9 

101, 

101.5 

97.5 

94.0 
95.8 

95.0 

94.0 

93.0 

96.0 
101.0 

105.0 

103.5 
101.8 

100.4 

103.0 

103.5 
103.4 

106.0 

99.5 

92.8 
92.0 
95.2 

98.9 

67.1 

66.5 
66.9 

67.8 

65.0 

71.5 

70.0 

71.6 

69.2 

63.5 

63.6 

63.0 

61.0 

62.5 

63.5 

64.8 

69.0 

70.0 

69.9 

71.5 

67.2 

67.0 

67.6 

70.0 
70. 

75.5 

70.5 

73.0 

76.3 

76.4 

W. 

W. 

w. 

N. W 
N. W 
N. W 

N, 

N. W. 
W. 
N. 

N. 

W. 

W. 

s. w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

N. W. 

w. 

w. 

N. W. 

w. 

N. W. 
N. E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

S. E 

S. E. 

• • 

• • 

• • 1 

• • 1 

• • 

Clear. 

Scattered in zen, 
scattered. 

Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

scattered in zen. 

Clear. 

' Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

scattered. 

Clear, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

scattered in zen, 

Hazjr, 

^ scattered. 


29.888 


f 






97.1 

97.9 

68.3 
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Meteorological Begister kept at Agra, 


Meteorological Begister kept at the Office of the Secretarg to Oo- 
vernment, N. TV. P., Agra, for the month of April, 1856. 


Maximum pressure observed at 9.50 a. m. 


Barometer. 

Temperature. 

t 

0 £ 

2 . 3 

£ " 

0 o ts 

I 

Direction of Wind. | 

20.335 

80.0 

91.0 

66.0 

N. E. 

29.497 

88.0 

89.4 

65 5 

W. 

29.393 

88.1 

90.0 

66.0 

w. 

20.455 

85.5 

85.0 

6G.4 

w. 

20.491 

87.8 

88.0 

64. 0 

N. W. 

20.363 

94.5 

95.7 

710 

N. 

20,335 

94.3 

9.5.0 

69.5 

N. 

29.253 

95.2 

96.2 

70.0 

N. W. 

29.217 

97.8 

97.8 

68.0 

s. w. 

29.343 

90.2 

90.8 

64.0 

w. 

29.40,5 

88.0 

90.0 

63.0 

E 

29.377 

89.0 

91.0 

60.8 

N. 

29.385 

88.8 

90.5 

60.5 

w. 

29.305 

88..5 

89.5 

61.6 

W. 

29.285 

87.5 

89.4 

62 0 

w. 

20.359 

89.5 

90.7 

63.0 

w. 

29.399 

95.8 

97.2 

67.8 

w. 

29.373 

100.0 

100.5 

70.8 

w. 

29.361 

97.8 

99.2 

69.0 

w. 

29.401 

96,5 

97.8 

70.8 

w. 

29.279 

96. 

97.0 

67 0 

w. 

20.265 

97.0 

98.5 

65.5 

N. W. 

29.307 

97.0 

98.4 

66.5 1 

w. 

29.309 

97.8 

99.5 

69.5 

w. 

29.315 

100.0 

101.9 

69.0 

N. E. 

29.293 

96.0 

95.8 

70.4 

E. 

29.389 

89.0 

89.9 

69.0 

E. 

29.439 

88.9 

88.5 

73.5 

N. E. 

29.409 

92.5 

92.8 

75 5 

S, E. 

29.337 

96 0 

96.8 

74.5 

S. E. 

29.369 

92.7 

93.8 

67.3 



Aspect of the Sky, 


Clear. 

Ditto. 

few scattered. 

^ all over. 

Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Vl- scattered iu zen. 
Clear. 

DAto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

^ scattered. 

Clear. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Hazy. 

Clear. 


Barometer Observations corrected for Capillarity only. 

^ . f \ Cirus. 

W ^ Cirro strata. 

JO , n Cumuli. 

^ Cumulo strati, 

^ Vu Nimbi or Nimbus, 

ATo/e.— The dry bulb and maximum Rejrister do not agree ; the former always, 
reads more than the Utter. The average difference is 1.6. 


Meteorological Register kept at Agra, 
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Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Oo- 
vernmenty W, P., Agra, for the month of Aprils 1856. 


Observations at apparent Noon. 



Barometer. 

Temperature. 

Direction of Wind. 

— 

Quantity of Bain. 

Aspect of the Sky. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

— 

Wet Bulb. 

1 

29.517 

92.4 

93.0 

67.1 

w. 


Clear. 

2 

29.473 

92.6 

93 5 

66.5 

w. 


Scattered in zen. 

3 

29.371 

93.9 

94 8 

66.9 

w. 


scattered. 

4 

29.427 

91.0 

92.0 

67.8 

N. W. 


Clear. 

6 

29.455 

92.0 

92.5 

65.0 

N. W. 


Ditto. 

r> 

29.305 

99.0 

99,5 

71.5 

N. W. 

,, 

Ditto. 

7 

29.329 

99.2 

99.9 

70.0 

N. 

• • 

Ditto. 

8 

29.205 

100.0 

101. 

71.6 


• # 

Ditto. 

9 

29.209 

101.0 

101.5 

69.2 

N. W. 

• • 

Ditto. 

10 

29.323 

96.9 

97.5 

63.5 

W. 


Ditto. 

11 

29.385 

93.5 

94.0 

63.6 

N. 


Ditto. 

12 

29.355 

93.7 

95.8 

63.0 

N. 

• • 

Ditto. 

13 1 

29.453 

94.5 

95.0 

61,0 

W. 

, , 

Ditto. 

14 

29.279 

93.0 

94.0 

62.5 

W. 

• ♦ 

Ditto. 

15 

29.283 

92.3 

93.0 

63.5 

s. w. 


Vi- scattered in zen. 

16 

29.353 

95.5 

96.0 

64.8 

w. 

• • 

Clear. 

17 

29.377 

99.8 

101.0 

69,0 

w. 

• • 

Ditto. 

18 

29.345 

104.0 

105.0 

70.0 

w. 

• • 

Ditto, 

19 

29.331 

lO.^.O 

10.3.5 

69,9 

N. W. 

• • 

Ditto, 

20 

29.383 

100.8 

101.8 

71.5 

w. 


Ditto. 

21 

29.259 

99.8 

100.4 

67.2 

w. 


Ditto. 

22 

29.255 

102.0 

103.0 

67.0 

N. W. 

,, 

Ditto. 

23 

29.291 

102.0 

103.5 

67.6 

w. 

, , 

Ditto, 

24 

29.297 

102.8 

103.4 

70.0 

N. W. 

, , 

^ scattered. 

25 

29.285 

108.5 

106.0 

70. 

N. E. 


Clear. 

26 

29.277 

99,0 

99.5 

75.5 

E. 

, , 

Ditto, 

27 

29.351 

92.0 

92.8 

70.5 

E. 


Ditto. 

28 ' 

29.399 

91.5 

92.0 

73.0 

E. 

,, 

scattered in zen. 

29 

29.385 

94.9 

95.2 

76.3 

S. E 

• • 

Hazy. 

30 

29.305 

98.9 

98,9 

1 

76.4 

S. E. 


scattered. 

I 

Mean. 

29.838 

97.1 

97.9 

68.3 




' — — - 






1 
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Meteorological Register hept at Agra, 


Meteo ulogical Register Jeept at the 0/flee of the Secret nr }f to Go 
rernmenty N, W. P., Agrayfor the month of April, iSod. 


Minimum piessure observed at 4 P. m. 


Date. 

Barometer. 

Of Mercury. 

iperatu 

u 

< 

* 4 - 

o 

re. 

PQ 

(U 

Max 

M 

a 

s 

a 

CO 

Minimum. 5 § 

.and 

im. 

c 

C3 

0) 

A^(pi et of the 
Sky. 

'T3 

fl 

0 

C 

0 

0 

(L> 

s 

cri 

0 

Gt 

1 

29. |.3fl 

90.0 

96 9 

()8.0 

96,9^ 79 (» 

87 95 

Clear. 

w. 


2 

20,453 

08.0 

98.9 

09 t 

98. .5 70.0 

88 75 

Ditto, [over. 

vv^ 


3 

20.283 

98.9 

98.4 

99.0 

99.0 71.0 86.5 

^scatteied all 

vv. 


4 

29.3()5 

9()..5 

96.5 

07.1 

96.0 79 5 

87.75 

Clear. 

N. W 


5 

20.3()5 

96.8 

96.8 

07.5 

96..5 79.0; 87.75 

Ditto. 

N. W .. 

0 

29.217 

102.5 

102.5 

73.1 

102 0 

76 0, 91 0 

Ditto. 

N. W.I .. 

7 

29.2 1.0 

104.0 

73.0 101 Oj 76..'> 

9((25 

Ditto. 

N 


8 

29.125 

100.0 

109 9 

70.0 : 1(m;.5 

7(> 0 

91.25 

14itt(). 

xN. W. 


9 

29.197 

109.5 

109.5 

72. Ii 106.5 

84 0 

95.25 

Ditto. 

N. . 


10 

29.297 

UK).9 

100 1 

65.01 100.5 

78.5 

89.5 

Ditto. 

W 


11 

29.:ui 

99.5 

99 5 

61.0 

99.8 

73.0 

86.4 

Ditto. 

W. 


12 

29.275 

98.9 

99.6 

64.7 

99.2 

70.8 

85 0 

Ditto. 

N. W 


J3 

20.2S5 

97.H 

97.5 

61.0 

97.5 

71.0 

81.25 

Ditto. 

W. 


14 

29 2(15 

98.5 

98 5 

61 0 

98 0 

73.0 

85.5 

Dittos 

w. 


15 

29 217 

99.0 

99.0 

65.5 

98.8' 

72.0 

85 1 

Ditto. 

W. 


J6 

20.205 

101.6 

102.4 1 

(>7.0 I02.2I 

72 0 

87.1 

Ditto. 

W 


17 

29.187' 105.0 

105.5 

72.3 

hi). o' 

79.0 

92.0 

Ditto. 

N. W. 


18 

20.263' 108.5 

109.5 

70.5 

109.2' 

82.5 

95.85 

Ditto. 

\\\ 

.. 

J9 

2.1.255, 107.0 

1(17.0 

72.5 

]09.0 

82.5 

95.75 

Ditto. 

N. W 

.. 

20 

29.223 110.0 

110.5 

73.0I 

110.0 81,0 

95.5 

Ditto. 

W. 


21 

20.185! 

105 0 

l0,j.2 

60. 5| 

105.0 8(1.8 

92.9 

Ditto. 

W 


22 

20. 1 79 

100.8 

106.8 

69.01 106.5j 

81.8 

91 2 

Ditto. 

N W. 


23 

29,205 

108.0 

I09.2 

70.11 IOH.5; 

83.0 

95.75 

Ditto. 



24 

20 229 

109.2 

109.5 

69.5' 109.0' 

8i.5 

96.25 

Ditto. 

\V. 


25 

29.175 

108,9 

108.5 

7u; 

108.5, 

83.5 

90.0 

Ditto. 

N. K. 


2G 

20.205 

10I..5 

104.2 

75.5 

104.01 84.0 

94.0 

Ditto. 

K. 


27 

29,285 

95 8 

94 9 

71.0 

95.5 

79.0 

87.25 

Ditto. 

K. 

. . 

28 

20.305 

96.0 

96.2 

74.5 

96.0| 7<S.(l 

87. 0 

Ditto. 

E. 



29.295 

100.5 

100.5 

80 0 

100.0 

83.0 

915 

Ditto, 

S. E. 


Ip 

29.180 

101,0 

104.0 

70.5 

104.0 

(84.0 

91.0 

scattered. 

8. E. 

‘ • 


^9.250 

L 

102.4 

102.1 

70.1 

102.4 

78.9j 

90.5 
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Comparative Vocahulary of the Languages of the Irol'en Tribes of 
Nepal— -Bg 15. II. Hodgsox, JEsq .^ B . C . S . 

(Continued f rom vol. xxvi. p. 

Declension or Daiung Phonouns and of Nouns. 

I. — Of Pronouns. 

1st Persy fial^ Pronoun, 

1. Nom. I, Go. 

.. ... ( Conjunct, f Disjunct. 

2. ..<- 0 . Of me L my. ( Wake mine. 

{!!;“■] 'x- 

‘ n... ) 

^ ^Wuke cli (entering, resting in). 

C. Abl. Froitj me. W.tke ding (rcmovHl), 

7. All. Towards rue, Wake la (nearing), 

8. — From towards me, Wake lang (departing). 

0. ~ Towards me, Wuke tame (behavoj'j. 

10. Soc. With 

11. Priv. Without me, | | (privation). 


3 

4. Loc 

. r> 


12, Inst. By me, Go mi. 

13. Loc. At, by me, Wa pumdi* (proximity. 

Dual, 

1, Gdsi, inch Gdsuku, excl. 


II. pas). 


r Conjunct, 
2. •< Tsi, incl 
[ Wasi 


junct, r Disju 
ncl. < Tsike, ii 
, excl. I \Fasike, 


Disjunct, 
iiicl. 
excl. 


3, Gosi, incl. Gdsuku, excl 


* See remark in sequel. Tuurc, gware and pum, as substantives or quasi such, 
naturally take the genitival pionoun ; and perhaps also la and lang — taraf and 
tarufse ; but not so mi, di and ding which seem to be sheer case signs. 

No. XCV.— New Sebies, Voe. XXVll. 3 e 
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Billing Vocabulary, 


[No, 5, 


4. Tsikegw^re, mcl. Wnsikegware, excl. 

&. Thike di, incl. Waj*ike di, excl. 

6. Tsike ding, incl. Wasike ding, excl. 

7. Tsike la, incl. Waaike la, excl. 

8. Tsike laog, incl. Wasike lang, excl. 

9. Goal taure, incl. Gosuku taure, excl. 

10. Gosi nung, incl. Gosuku nung, excl. 

11. Gosi manthi, incl. Gosuku manthi, excl. 

12. Gosi mi, incl. Gosuku mi, excl. 

Plural. 

1, G(5-i, incl. Gdku, excl. 

{ Conjunct, f Disjunct, 

Ike, incl. i Jkke, incl. 

Wake, excl. [ Wakke, excl. 

3. G(5-i, incl, Goku, excl. 

4. Tkegware, incl VVakegwdre, excl. 

6. Tke di, incl. Wake di, excl. 

6. Tke ding, incl. Wake ding, excl. 

7. Tke Id, incl. Wake la, excl. 

8. Tke lung, incl. Wake lang, excl. 

9. Ike taure, incl. Wake taure, excl. 

10. Gdi nung, incl. Goku nung, excK " 

11. Gdi mantlii, incl. Goku manthi, excl. 

12. Go'i nil, incl. Goku mi, excl. 

^**{wake. 


2nd Pronoun. 

1. Gh. 

n f Conjunct. C Disjunct, 
^•1r. [I'ke. 

3. Ga. No sign, 

4. I ke gware, 

5. Ikedi. 

0. Ike ding. 

7. Ike la. 

8. Ike lang. 

9. Tke taure. 

10. Ga nung, 

11. Ga manthi. 

12. Ga mi. 

13. r pumdi. 

Dual. 

1. Gasi. 

rt / Conjunct C Disjunct. 
iTsi. ( Isike, 

3. Gasi. No sign. 

4. Tsi gware or Tsike gware. 

5. fsike di. 

6. Tsike ding. 

7. fsike la. 

8. fsike lang, 

9* Tsi taure or Tsike taure. 

10. Gasi nung. 

11. Gasi manthi. 


I 12. Gasi mi. 

13. Tsi pumdi. 

Plural. 

1. Oani. 

/ Conjunct f Pi'*junct, 

I Tiii. \ I'nike, 

3. Gani. No sign. 

4. Fni Gware, 

5. Tnike di. 

6. Tinke ding. 

7. Tnike la. 

8. Tiiike lang. 

9. Tni taure. 

10. Gani nung. 

11. Gani manthi. 

12. Gani mi. 

13. Tni pumdi. 

3rd Personal. 

1. Harem (all gemlers). 

^Conjunct. f Disjunct 

2. ] A. ( Ake. 

(.Haremke, common. 

3. Harem. No sign. 

^ ( Agware or Akegware. 

( Haremke gware. 

5. Akedi. Huremdi. 
g fAkeding, 

* kHuremke ding. 
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Bdliing Yocabularg, 


395 


(Akela. 

** \ H aremke la. 
f Ake lang. 

\ H aremke lang, 

. J Ake taure, 

\ Haremke taure. 

10. Harem nung. 

11. Harem manthi. 

12. Harem mi. 

i;i. Apumdi. Haremke pumdi. 

Dual. 

]. Harem dausi. 

^ Conjunct. f Disjunct, 

2. jAsi. \A8ike. 

(Harem dauaike, common. 

3. Harem dausi. No sign. 

. / Asi gw4re or Aaike gware. 

* 1 Harem dausike gware. 

Asike di. Harem dausike di. 

6. Asike ding. Harem dausike ding. 

7. Asike la. Harem dausike la. 

K. Asike lang. Harem dausike lang. 

9. Asi taure. Harem dausike taure. 

10. Harem dausi nung. 

11. Harem dausi mantbi. 

1:^. Harem dausi mi. 

/Asi pumdi. 

* \ Harem dausike pumdi, 

Flural. 

1. Harem dau. 

{ Conjunct, J Disjunct. 

Ani. \ Amke. 

Harem dauke, rprniuon. 

3, Harem dau. No sign. 

^ C Ani gware. Anike gware. 

( Harem duuke gware, 

5. Anike di. Harem dauke di. 
f), Anike ding. Harem dauke ding. 
7. Anike la. Harem dauke la. 

8. Anike lang. Harem duuke lang. 

9. Anike taure. Harem duuke taure. 

lO. Harem dau nung. 

ll. Harem duu manthi. 

12. Harem dau mi. 

/ Ani pumdi. 

Harem dauke pumdi. 

Near demonotrative. This 
1. Yam* (all genders). 

2 / Conjunct J Disjunct. 

1 Yarake, \Yamkemeke, 

3. Yarn. No sign. 


4. Yamke gware or Yam gware, 

5. Yam di. 

6. Yarn ding. 

7. Yamke la. Yam la, 

8. Yamke lang. Yam lang. 

9. Yamke tame. Yam taure, 

10. Yam nung. 

11. Yam manthi. 

12. Yam mi. 

13. Yamke pumdi. 

Dual. 

I. Yam dausi. 

2 I Yam dausike. 

* \ Conj. and Di*j. 

3. Yam dausi. No sign, 

4. Yam dausike gwaie. 

5. Yam dausi di. 

6. Yam dausi ding. 

7. Yam dausike la. 

8. Yam dausike lang. 

9. Yam dausike taure. 

10. Yam dausi nung. 

11. Yam dausi manthi. 

D. Yam dausi mi. 

13. Yam dausike pumdi. 

Flural. 

1. Yam dau, 

2 fYarn dauke. 

* \^Conj. and disj. 

3. Yam dau. No sign. 
fYarn dau gware. 

\ Yam dauke gware. 

5. Yam dau di. 

6. Yam duu ding. 

7. Yam duu (ke) la. 

8. Yam dau (ke) lang. 

9. Yam dauke taure. 

10. Yum tlau nung. 

II. Yam dau manthi, 

12. Yam dau mi, 

13. Yam dauke pumdi. 

R(‘tnote Demonstrative. 

1. Myanif (all gender:*). 

J Myamke, conj. 

\ Myamk meke, disj, 

4. Myarn. No sign. 

4. Myamke gwure. 

5. Myara di. 

6. Myam ding. 

7. Myamke la. 

8. Myamke lang. 

sounds are extremely vague. 


* Yam or yem and so Myam or myera. All vowel 
G-yem, the relative, is evidently a deiivative of yem, 

t Myam or Myem. 


3 f 2 
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Balling Vocalulary. 


[No. 5. 


9. Myamke taure. 

10, Myam nung. 

11, Myam manihi. 

12. Myam mi. 

13. Myamke pumdi. 

Dual* 

1. Myam dausi. 

2 / Myam dausike. 

* \Conj. and disj. like singular. 
IHuraL 

1. Myam dau. 

2 J Myam dauke. 

1 Coiij. and disj. he. nt supra. 

Liten Ofjative and Dntribnlive* 
Who? Wliat person? Any one; m. 
and f. Substantival and adjectival.* 

1. Su. 

f Suke. 

2. < Conj. and disj. or 
[ Sukei»>eke, disj. 

3. Su. No sign. 

4. Su gwure. 

5. Su di. 

(». Su ding. ^ 

7. Sula. iSukela. 

8. Su lang. Suke lanir. 

1). Su taure. Suke taure. 

10. Su nung. 

11. Su munthi. 

12. Su mi. 

Su a pumdi. 

Suke punuii. 

Dual. 

1. Su dausi. 

2, Su dausike, he, 

Dlural, 

1. Su dau. 

2. Su dauke, he. 

Interroyalivp and Dktrihutive Nfufer. 

What? What tlying ? Any thing ;f 
Substantival and adjectival, 

1. Mara. 

2. Maiuke, he. 

Dual. 

1. Miiia dausi. 

2. Mara dausike, he, 

DluraU 

1. Mai a dau. 

2. Mara dauke, he. 


Relative of all genders. 

He, she, who ; that, which j substan- 
tival and adjectival. 

1. Gyem. 

2. Gyemke. 

Dual. 

1. Gyem dausi. 

2. Gyem dauisike, he. 

Flural. 

1. Gyem dau. 

2. Gyem dauke. 

Reflective. Self. 

1. Baubo or Dwabo. 

2. Dwabo ke. 

3. Dwiibo. No sign. 

4. Dwabo gware. 

5. Dwabo di. 

6. Dwabo ding. 

7. Dwabo la. 

8. Dwabo lang. 

9. Dwiibo tauie. 

10. Dwiibo nung. 

11. Dwiibo inanthi. 

'i2. Dwabo mi. 

13. Dwiibo pumdi. 

Dual and pluial as before. 

So also aio declined Hwappe or Il.inp- 
pe “ “ all and every ; Gi^ko - ; how nidm , 
and as many; Melli - so nuiny ; DIil 
kono — many and iiiucb ; DeklK)--a 
few, a little; Gisko - wlmevci .iml 
whatever ; Kwangniinie — other, atiotlK r, 
Myem the sanp; (>ee that) ; iSimpho 
--'both; and in a woid, all priiiulive oi 
peisonal pronouns. I'o^sessjve pionouiis 
are lormed horn the genitives, exei'pt iii , 
the case of the 3 leailiui; pu)ii()inis. 

1, tbou, ho or she or it, eacli ot ilus>j 
has two distinet foims quite scji.u.ito 
from the peisonals — thus go lias wii ^ 
mei and meus, in English, ot me and 
my ; and wake Englisli mine, 
also g!>, the 2iid pionoun has i and ikc, 
and haiem the .hd has a and like, llu’ 

111 St of these two possessive or gciutn d 
foims aic pronominal adjectives oi i^i* 
thet adjuncts of nouns and veibs (and 
adveibs also) by pictix and sufiix respec- 
tively. The second are pronouns pio- 


# Equal kon and k6i. Hindi and Urdu. t Kqual kya and kuech. 

X Equal jun and jo. The correlative is Myam — Tun and To. It is rurdy 
used because of the relative character of the paiticiples. 
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per, like mine, thine, in EnKlisli.* The 
former are intlechuable : the latter, are 
deelinahle, like all other pioper po*»ses- 
gives, though witli some confusion ori- 
ginating in the impel feet development 
of the inflective element, its frequent 
coiuciclence with the genitive sign, and 
the variableness of that sign. 

However, the case signs generally and 
their mode of annexation being umtoim, 
out of this essentially one decleIl!^iou order 
is obtained, despite the distui bing causes 
adverted to. 1 give here as a sample of 
the possessives. 

Dauboke — own, 

I. Dauboke. 
r Caret ? 

[ Dwabokeke.f 

3. Dauboke. 

4. Dauboke gware. 

5. Dauboke di. 

G. Dauboke ding. 

7. Dauboke la, 

S. Dauboke lang. • 

[), Dauboke tame. 

10. Dauboke nuiig. 

II. D.iuboke inanthi. 

12. Dauboke ini. 

/Dauboke pumdi or Daubo a 
punuli. 

Daubo - - tip ; dauboke = npna. Aj)- 
'nitka can only be separatdy expirssed 
by the cucopboiious itoiation of the 
guttiir.il, ^^or IS tins defect remedied 
l)V the use of the conjunct pronouns, 
f, d ; for wadwabo myaelf gives 
wtidwalioke, of myself and my own ; 
and idwabo, thyself gives iMwaboke of 
thiself or thy own. iSee uioie oa the 
genitive in the sequel. 


11 . — Declension of NounL 

\iit.—^ubiitaulnos proper* 
Waiusu, d man, m. 

I. Wainsa. 

^ j Waiusake, dispinet, or 
I Wsins.i a, conjunct. 

3. W.nnsa. No sign. 

^ f Whnnsa gwaie or 
Wainsa a giMire. 

,5. Wuinsii di. 

G. Waiiisa ding. 

7. Wainsa la. 

8. Wainsa lung. 

1). Wainsa ti taiire. 

10. Wainsa nung. 

II. Wainsa maiilhi. 

12. Wainsa mi. 

13. Wainsa a pumdi. 

Dual. 

I. AVainsa dansi. 

Wainsa d.iusike, disjunct. 
Wainsa tisi, conjunct, 

3. Wainsa (l.iiisi 
» f Wainsa danvike gware. 

' * \ Wainsa duiU'^ n>i gwaie. 

5. W.nnsa daiisi di. 

G. AVainsa dausi ihng. 

7, Wainsa dansi In. 

8. Wainsa d.iusi hnig. 

f Wainsa d.iusike tutiie. 

Wainsa dansi usi lauic. 

10 . \\ aiiisu dausi nuiu:. 

II. W'ainsa dausi nianiiii. 

12. Wainsa dausi mi, 

13. WaiiiSd dausi dsi pumdi. 

rimnl. 

1. AVainsa dau. 

\ W.iinsu dauke, disjurn't. 

\ Wainaa dau ani,-}; conjunct. 
3, Wuiusadau. No sign. 


t 

* The formation of these from the mv, thy, seiies by the addition of ‘‘Ki” or 
“ ke” 18 quue Tuikie. Wa — my, w;i-kc — mine. 8o I’liiki Jlcniin mv, 
benim-ki mine. Only B.ihing uses the conjunct toiin nmiely (f)uasi im, imki) 
of the pronoun whicli in that tongue moieovtr is a pieliv, in Tmki an allix, 
of nouns, 

t Compare uskaka in Hindi and Urdu, 

+ A, asi and ani are the conjunct forms attaching to nominative whi. li follows 
genitive, thus Wainsa dau ani miug, or w.imsa dauke am miiig tin* wife of 
spveiid men, literally men (of) their wife oi woiinii. The use of the sum* foim in 
the next case proves gwaie to be a substantive used as a prcposiiion, like (jh<tiir in 
Hindi : am gware ~ their inteiior. 
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^ rWainga dauka gware. 

* \Waiosa dau ani gware. 

5. Wainsa dau di. 

6. Wainsa duu ding. 

7. Waiiiga dau la. 

8 . Wainsa dau lang. 

g / Wamsa dau ke taure or 
\ Wainsa dau ani taure. 

10. Wainsa dau nung. 

11. Wainsa dau manthi. 

12. Wainsa dau mi. 

J3. Wainsa dau ani pumdi. 

So also is denimed Mincha, a woman, 
and mini; a wife, and all feminine nouns. 
Declension of a Neuter. 
Subiiianiive, 

Grokso, a thing. 

1. Grokso, 

2 / Groksoke, disjunct. 

‘ \Giok80.a, conjunct. 

3. Grokso. 

4. Grokso a gware. 

6. Grokso di. 

6. Grokso ding. ‘ 

7. Grokso la. 

8. Grokso lang. 

9. Grokso a taure. 

10. Grokso nung. 

11. Grokso manthi. 

12. Gn kso mi. 

13. Giokso a pumdi. 

Dual, 

1. Grokso dnusi. 

2 /Giokso dausike, disjunct. 

* \GrokftO duusi asi, conjunct, 

3. Grokso dausi, &c. 

Flural. 

1. Grokso dau. 

„ j' Grokso dauke or 
' \^Grok 80 dau ani, &c. 

It results from the above that there is 
but one declension ; that gender has no 
grammatical expression ; that number, 
like ca^e, is expressed by separate post- 
positions, number going first; that all 
nouns and pronouns take the signs of 
number, neuteisas well as others ; that 
some of the signs of case aie still signi* 
ficant (gware the interior; taure, the 
top ; pum, the side) ; that ke is the 
general genitive sign, but rarely used 
save when the noun stands alone, as in 


reply to a question, thus, whose .'—the 
man’s, is suke, wainsake ; that when two 
substantives come together, the former 
is the genitive and has properly no sign 
(no qualitive ever has), though the “ke” 
be sometimes superadded to the special 
denotator which is a, the 3rd pronoun 
(his, her, its), or dim whose sense is, in 
of. Dim expresses a relation of locality 
or inness (what is contained) ; a, almost 
all other sorts of relation. Dim is used 
conjunctively and disjunctively, as, of 
wheie the tooth? gyelame khleu : of 
the mouth, sheodim. Both precede the 
second substantive or nominative— thus 
wainsa a ning = the man's name; grok- 
so a syanda = the thing’s sound; ru 
dim khan = vegetables of the garden ; 
bazar dim slieri = bazar rice or rice of 
the bazar ; pu dim pwilku, water of the 
cup, so that this latter may be called 
the general way of expressing the rela- 
tion of two Bubstaniives which are both 
named — the former the general way of 
expressing relation when the qualitive 
noun only is named, for genitives are all 
qualitives, e, g. smgke wooden ; ram- 
ke— bodily; lastly, that pronouns aod 
nouns are declined throughout and in 
all respects in the same way ; there 
being no difference whatever between 
them. As to the genitive relation it 
should be fuither noted that the first of 
two substantives fs by position alone a 
genitive; that veiy close connexion and 
dependance is expiessed by a. e. g, the 
calf of the cow, gai a tami ; that “ke” 
can be used with a, as wainsake a mug, 
the man’s his name ; that where ke is 
formative, as singke, — wooden, fiom 
sing, wood, its conjunctive use is indis- 
pensable like that of the ba and na, the 
participial formutives ; thus syelke be- 
tho, the iron blade * neuba muryu, the 
or a good man (properly, the man who 
is good) from syel — iron (subs.) and 
neu, to be good. Observe further that 
the topical sign di, both asks and an- 
swers, as, ru dim khan, garden vege- 
tables; and, of where? the gardens 
gy^lam (or gyelame), rudim. 

In this latter instance we may observe 


* Obsetve that the iron of the blade is betlio a syel or betho ke syel. But the 
point or baft of the blade is neccwarily betho a juju and betho a rising. 
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that, gy<51a being where, the fin«l m or 
me of gy^latn, gy^lame, has, in respect 
of adverbs, a genitivai force and so in 
di-mi of in; and in qualitives we con- 
stantly find a similar termination (bu- 
bum ^ white ; lalam = red ; Kwagname 
=i= other &c.), so that the in final is 
shown to be generally possessive ; and 
more especially as its iteration (biibu- 
mine = the white one ; lala-mme := the 
red one ; kwag-narnme — the other one) 
expresses the disjunct form of the same 
relation. Thus, which one will you have ? 
the red one or the gieen, Agyeme blavi, 
lalamme ki gigimine, a sample wherein 
the possessive a is welded to the relative 
pronoun, gyem. By turning to the 
participles it will be seen that all those 
which have not a sign of their own (ba or 


na)aremade participles by the annexation 
of the m or me particle. This is in fact 
the general attributive affix, and us 
suffixture transforms all qiialitives (in- 
cluding adverbs) into substantives or 
words used substantivally, like the hma 
gil affix of Newari and like also the 
Dravirian van, val, which seem to me to 
be the unquestionable prototypes of the 
Prakritic, wan, wal, war, ((iaon-war, 
Sheto-wala, Gari wan. Marne wala, &c.) 
I subjoin a few comparative samples 
drawn fiom Bahing and Newan, wliich 
will also show that nearly any wor<l in 
these tongues can be used substantivally, 
and that all qualitives, in paiticular, can 
by the appropiiate affix be made sub- 
stantival, e. g. singke, wooden; sing- 
kerne, the wooden one. 
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Remark , — The nbove list affords, it will be seen, collateral information as to the 
formation of gender in qualitives used substantivally. It also shows that the 
formative suffix cha is apt to be equivalent for the suffix, me, m ; and as cba still 
leaves a substuntjval word (e. g. Khyim-cha — householder ; Li*cba — bowman) 
the genitival sign ke is often inti odnced before final me, to express possessiveness, as, 
whose bow is that ? the bowman’s, suke li, h'chakeme. But Licha being bowman, 
lichume may be used for bowman’s. Newari avoids all vagueness by its hma and 
gu signs, repeated to ties quoties with the genitive sign ya, e. g, Ji>hma, mine, 
m. and f. Ji-gu, mine, n. Ji hmu yn hma, Ji hma ya gu, Ji hma ya hma ya, Ji hma 
ya gu ya, Ji gu ya lima ya, Ji gu ya gu ya, &c. express any number of variations 
in the possehsion of beiugs and things: and so also in all qualitives used substuth 
tivally, tlius, toyu hma ya hma, the white man’s animal, toyu hma ya gu, the white 
man’s thing, toyu hma ya gu ya, of the white man’s thing, &c, Compare Bailing 
khyim-cha-iiie with Newaii Chhen-ya hma and if will be seen that cha — ya has 
a quasi adjectival foice though khyimeha mean house>holder. Such vagueness 
is normal. 


Classification of Bahing Vebbs. 


I. — Transitives in “wo.” Infinitive Bia-clio, to take. Imperative blawo, take it. 


Indicative active^ Sing, number. Indicative pamvey Sinf/. number. Causal 
Fresent, Freterite, Fresent, Fretente, perative. 


1. Bla-gna. 1. Hlaptong, 1. Byiyi (i), 1. Blati. 

2. Blayi (i), 2. Blapleu. 2. Blaye (e). 2, Blate, 

3. Blawa. .'L Blapta, 3. Blawu. 3. Blata. 


Bla-pato, tr, 
Bla paso, r. 
Bla-payi, p.* 


Thus are conjugated Mewo, to vomit. Cheuwo, to grill, Giwo, to give. Sewo, 
to saw. Chwewo, to burn coipse Biawo, to scatter. Tawo, to get or fmd. 
J4wo and Bawo, to eat. Khi-wo, to quarrel with. Ku-wo, to steal. Kiwo, to 
cook. Pa- wo, to do. Leu. wo, to kiss (coitus). Si- wo, to seize. Tc-wo, to spit 
on. M6-WO, to fight. Wodipa-wo, to assay and all compounds of like kind, i. e, 
of a noun and the verb to do or make. 

Intransitives in “ v\o.” Infinitive Picho, to come. Imperptive Pi-wo, come. 

1. Pi-giia. Pi-ti. „ „ Pi-pato, tr. 

2. Pi-yd (e). Pi-tdi „ „ Pi-paso, ref. 

3. Pi. Pi-la. „ ,, Pi-payi, pas. 

Thus ore conjugated Ra-wo. to come. Glewo, to be hot. H6-wo, to be lighted. 
Ka-wo, to be biltei. La-wo and Di-wo, to go Ku-wo, to come up (slope). 
"Vu-wo, to come down (slope). Khi-wo, to tremble. Neu-wo, to be good. 
Deu-wo, to be reconciled, Sheo-wo, to decrease or decay. Sye neuwo, to be fat. 
Bhlu'wo, to slip or slide down. Shu- wo, to itch. Ji.wo, to be npe, &c. 

IT, — Transitives in ** gno.” Infinitive Kwd-cho, to see. Impeiative Kwdgno, see it. 

1. Kw6*giiu, Kwd'tbng- 1, Kwd-yi (i). Kw6-ti, Kw6-pa-to, tr. 

2. Kwo-gni. Kw6-t-eu. 2, Kwd-gnd (c). Kw6-td. Kwo-pa-so refl. or 

middle. 

3. Kw6. Kw6-td. 3. Kw(5. • Kwo-ta. Kwo-pa-yi, pas. 


^ The causal forms are the same throughout; pato, following the mutable tran- 
sitives in “to;” paso, all intransitives whatever in “so; ” and payi (p^-i) nd 
poMCfisives in i. yi for euphony. 

This classification rests on the Indicative singular. The infinitive and imper- 
ative and causal are given chiefly as clues to the root and to the euphonic changes. 
The form of the classification is throughout the same, 1, 2, 3 refer to the three 
persons.* 
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Thus are conjognteJ sd-gno, to tell. L4-gno, to sell. Tu-gno. to drink (watei). 
Clid-gno, to cultivate and to |iay debt. PIiIi'-eho, to send, &c. 

Intraiisitises m “ gno.” Influitive, Glwu'u-cho, to win. Imuerative, Glwau- 
gno, win. 

Indicative active, sing, number. Indicative passive^ sing, number. Causal. 
Present. Preterite. Present, Preterite. Imperative. 

1. Glwau-gna. Glwau-ti, „ „ Glwmupa-to, tr. 

2. Glwau-giie. Glwdu-te. „ „ Glwaii-pa-so, leH . 

3. Glwau. Glwau-ta. ,, \ Glwau-pa-yi, pas. 

Tims fire conjugated Ru*gno, to be filled (belly) or satisfied. Le-gno, to return, 
Wo-gno, to enter. Glii-gno, to issue. Ming-gno^ to be ripe. Bro-gno, to be 
flavoursome. 

ransitives in ko.” Infinitive, Pok-cho, to make get up, or raise (not 
lift). Imperative, Pokko, raise him. 

1. P6-gu. P6k-t(5ng. 1. P6ng-yi?(i), Pdk-ti. Pong.pato. ^ 

2. Pd-gi. P(5k-teu. 2. Pong*ye. Pdk-te. Poiii'-paso. lutsu- 

P6-ny6. ( pra. 

3. P6-gd P6k-ta. 3. Pd-ga. Pdk-ta. Pong*payi, J 

Thus are conjugated Tuk-ko, to lick. Chuk-ko, to bind. Rik-ko, to reap. 
Kik-ko, to beget. Hik-ko, to count. Kii-ko, to crooken. Yok*ko, to share out. 
Piw»k-ko, to unknot. Nok-ko, to rub. Tok-kon, to make fall, llok-ko, to opeu. 
Jik.ko, to break. Pwak-ko vel Pukko^ to•b^l^t. Ry.ik-ko, to write or colour. 
Jak-ko, to know. Khryak ko, to enrage and to levile. Kik-ko, to roap, Kok-ko, 
to dig. Ruk-ko, to eradicate. Tyak-ko, to hinder. Wok-ko, to flay. Khlyak ko, 
toplastei. Phwak-ko, to separate. Chyak-ko, to divide. Pik*ko, to pour or put 
in. Dwak-ko, to swallow. 

N. B.— The double k is doubtful. 

Iiitiansilives in ‘‘ko.’* Infinitive, Bok-cho, to get up. Imperative, Bok-ko, 


get up. 

1. Borig-gna. 

2. Bdng-gne, nye. 

3. Bong. 


Bdk-ti. 

j^uk-te. 

B6k*ta. 


Rong«f>a*to 

Bong-pa*s(> 

Bong-pu-yi 


Thus are conjugated Gruk-ko, to be quick. Jwak-ko, to arrive. Jik-ko, to be 
broken, (n and a). Buk-ko, to be burst, Bwak-ko, to remain and to speak, 
GU'ko, to be crooked. Phok-ko, to be sour. Gwak-ko, to walk. Duk ko, to 
move or shake. Prok-ko, to jump, or leap. Byak-ko, to die. Gik-ko, to be 
born. Gnwak-ko, to weep. Dwak-ko, to desire, Dok-ko, to fall from aloft (being 
only), llere again the double k is doubtful, e. g. Ddko or Dukko : et sic decoet. 


-Transitives in ' 


Infinitive, Phycr-cho, to sew. Imperative, Phdr-ru, 


1. Phydr.fi. 

2. Phyer-i. 
8, Phydr. 


Phyer-tong. 

Phyer-t-eu. 

Phyer-ta. 


1. Phyer-yi (i). Phyer-ti. 

2. Pbyei'.e. Phycr^te. 

3. Phyer. Phyer-ta. 


Phycr-patol 
Phyer-paso V 
Phyer-payi J 


Thus are conjugated Chwarro, to cut. Kurro, to carry. Tyurio, to suffer, 
endure, Khwarro, to shave or scrape or scratch (violently), N, B. — Iterate final 
“r" is doubtful. 

Intransitives m “ro." Infinitive, Byar-cho, to fly. Imperative, Byarro, fly. 

!• B,«r-gnl Byar-t-i. „ „ Byar-pato 1 

!!• Byar-t-e. „ „ Byar-paso }• 

Byar. Byar-t-a, „ „ Byar-payi J ® 1* • 

Thus are conjugated Bdrro, to increase. Cbydrro, to shine, as sun, &c. 

■ 3o2 
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Infinitive, Jyul-clio, to place. Imperative, Jyullo, 


Mo.” Infinitive, Bal-cho, to be tired. Imjiciative, Biillo, 

,, Bal-patol 

„ Bal-pa^ol 

„ Bal-pay, j 


V. — TraiiMtives in ‘Mo.” 
place it. 

Indicative active ^ sing, nnmtjer. Indicative passive^ sing, number. Causal. 
Present. Preterite. Vresont. Freieritc. Imperative. 

1. Jynl-u. Jyul-tong. 1. Jyul-yi. Jyul-ti. Jyul-pato') 

2. Jyul-i. Jyul-teu. 2. Jynl-e. Jyul-te. Jyul-paso > 

3. Jyul. Jyul-tu. 3 .lyul. Jyul-ta. Jyul-payi) 

Tlius are conjuj^ated Syullo, to snatch away. Theullo, to cheiish. Yallo, to 
rub. Limo ehalh), to tell lies. N. !i. — 'The iterate final consonant again doubtful. 

Inlransitives 
be tired. 

1. Hal-gna. Bal-ti. „ j, 

2. Biil.e. Ibil-te. „ 

3. Kal lial-ta. „ 

Thus are rorijii'^ated Ilyallo, to he heavy, &c. 

VI. — Transitives in “ po.” Infinitive, Teup-cho, to beat. Imperative, Teiippo 
beat him. 

1. Teub-u. Tenp-tong. 1. Teum-yi (i), Teu[)-ti. 

2. leiib*i. Teiip-teii 2. Teum-e. Teup-te. 

3. Teub-a. Teup-ta. 3. Teub-a. Teup-ta. 

Thus are conjugated Gup-po, to lift (a light thing). Bippo, to suck. Sy.ipp,,, 
to wash and sharpen. Khuppo, to collect, dyappo, to buy. Tliappo, i.i 
weigh. Chappo, to can it, to be ahleVor any woik. 
to shoot. N. B. — The iterate consonant doubtful. 

Intiansitives in “ po 
stand up. 

1. llam-gria. Rap-ti. 

2. Rarn-d. Rap*te. 

3. Ram. Rap«ta. 

Thus are conjugated Tppo, to sleep. 


Tcum-pato 1 
Teuiii-pa''0 I 
Teuin-p.iyi j 


lit 

supia 


IN^ippo, to cxpiess. A[)po, 


Infinitive R.ip-cho, to stand. linjicMtive, U 


5 Ram-p'ito 

, R.on-paso 

, Rain-p.iyi 

Ryippo, to be ended or to end, n 


^appo, 

ut 

^UpM. 

DImi). 


po, to shine us sun. Ueuppo, to he combust. .Iippo, to be rotten, Ai . 

Vll.— TiauMtives in “ mo.” Infinitive, Lim-clio, to search. Impel alive, Bam* 


mo, seaich toi it. 

1. Lam-u, Lam-tong. 


2. Lain-i. 

3. Lim. 


1. 


Lam-teu, 

Lam-ta. 




Lam-yi (i), 

l-<am-e. 

Lam. 


ut 

ilipU). 


Lam-ti. L'un-p.itoj 

L.iin-te. Lam-j) isd [ 

Lam-ta. Lam-p.i\iJ 

Thus are conjugated Nani-mo, to smell. Theum-mo, to finish or cn^e lo be- 
come. Khleummo, to transplant. Blicmmo, to lake in one’s arms. Sti. uuinm, 
to cover. Thimmo, to huiy. I lammo, to spread. Here again the itciau* eoiiso- 
nant is douhtfui. This eonjugation ai:rees with IV. arnl V. See lemark a. \'IH. 

Intiansitives in ‘Muo.” Iiifiuilive, Dyuiu-cho, to become. Impeialive, 

mo, become. 

1. Dyum-gnu. Dyiim-ti. ,, 

2. Dyum-d. l)yum-te. ,, 

3. Dyiim. Dyumta. ,, 

Thus are conjugated Rimmo, to be handsome, 
to be liLiht (levis), Khumino, to stoop. 

N. B. — Boiihle consonant douhtfui. 

VIII.— Tiansiuves in “ no.” Infinitive, Pun-cho, to beg. 
beg It. 

1. Pun-u. Pun-tong. 1. Pun-yi. Pun-ti. 

2. Pun-i. Pon-teu. 2. Pun-e. Puii-te. 

3. Pun. Pun-ta. 3. Puii. Pun-tu. 


Dyum-pato 
Dyum-jtavo 
Dyum-payi 

Dyammo, to be full 


ut 

Sllplil. 

llamnio, 
01 lieu. 


Ryamnio, to be emaciated 

Imperative, Puii-uo, 


ut 


Pun-pato 
riin-payi j 


1. Pun-vi. 

2. Pun-e. 

3. Puii. 


Pun-ti. 

Puii-te. 

Pun-tu. 



Thus are conjuji^ated Ninno, to hear. Pleiino, to release or set at liberty. Sale- 
panuo, to spin, ike. 

N. B.— This agrees with the last. Hence IV. V. VII. VIII. are one, and it 
seems likely that the common imperative sign should be “ o,” however near that 
be to “ wo’' or the sign of the very diflerent first conjuuation. The four spccihed 
agree moi cover in not being subject to any euphonic changes iu conjugation. They 
might be unitized as transitives lu a liquid or nasal. 

Intransitives in “no” Infinitive, Waii'clto, to lun. Imperative, Wan-no, lun. 

Judicative active, sing, mimher. Indicative passive, sing, number. ('ausal 
Present. Pieiorite, Pieseut. Preterite, Imperative. 

1. Wan-gna. Wan-ti. „ „ Wun-pato 1 

2. Wan-c. Wan-te. ,, „ V\ an-n.iso I ^ 

3. Wan. Waii-ta. ,, „ Wan-payi J 

Thus are conjugated Blenno, to live, he. K. B. — Here as before, the doubling 
of the consonant is doubtful. 

IX. — Transitives iu “ to ” Inliintive Bi echo, to summon. Imperative, Bio-to, 
summon him. 

1. Bret-u. Brottong. 1 Bict-i. Bictti. Bu'-pato') 

2. Bict-i. Birtteu. 2. Biet-e. Biotte. Bic-paso > 

3. Bieta. Bictta. Biot-a, Bicttu. Bie-payi} 

So are conjugated Kito, to laugh at. Diito, to catch. Nito, to set down, 
Khleuto, to (‘oueeal. Neuto, to make gootl Md*fo, to blow (bieath). Kliuio, 
to toueb. Giuk-to, to quicken. Bi-to, to obey, llok-to, to lilt. Dwuk-to, to 
appiove. Kbiyapto, to kindle. Rik-to, to contain. (bip-t(q to add to. Duk-to, 
to shake it or c.iuse to shake. Gieptc), to throw. Dapto, to taste. Nyapto, to 
shove. Minito, to lernembe!. Blato, to dry at file Jito, to ^ct. C'iiamto, to 
amuse. Teuto, to know. Yokto, to remove, l^e-to, to t kebaik. Ssaiito, to 
recognise, llanto, to cheat. Jato, fo stop, ditaiii. Kidamto, to spoil. Lwakto, 
to put ujKrn. Bapto, to scratch for e.ise. Pleplo, to fold Timto, to s(jiu c/e. 
Lipto, to t urn over. N. R, “--Those wlinh iiavc a consonant btloie the sign, as 
Kok-to, Dap-to, Dw.dv-to, Cham-to, lian-to and Kiilam-to, 6:c. do not doutilc the 
“ t” in tlie preterite of eitbei voice; and conseipiently, in the passive, tlieic is no 
iiiHik of the distinction of time, c. g. Dapti, is L am tasted and 1 was tisted / 
and, again, Dafitu is I taste, Daptong, 1 tasted, but Dapta, is he tastes or he 
tasted — the last, however, is a general tiait. 


X.-— Transitivc.s 

in “ to” wbicli change the * 

-t” into“d.” 

Infimtive, Sa-clio, to 

kill. Imjierative, 

Sa-tOj kill him. 



1. Scid-u. 

Saloiig. 1. S^ayi. 

Sati. 

] ut 

2. Sad-i. 

iSateu. 2. Sane. 

.Vate. 

»Sa*paso > 
u 1 i>npra. 

S.i-jiavi j * 

3. Sad-a. 

Kata. 3. 8ada. 

Sal a. 


Thus are conjugated Wa*to, abandon or leave. TVi-to, to kick. split. 

lAo, to fell. La-to, to take away. IVito, to do foi anollier, Kia-to, to lute. 
Kleo-to, to undress. Moto, to tell. Cliito, to tear. Pito, to biiiii;. Ivil-to, to 
bring up. Limlcto, to feel. Yii-to, to bring down. Ja-to, to make steady or 
firm. Pliii-to, to sow. Nato and Piero, to gailiei. Plia-lo, to exchange. Klni-lo, 
to grind. H6-to, to jneice. lle-to, to distil. 


* In such cases the sense is deteimiOMl by tlie use of the sepir.ite pielivM 
pronouns m the insti umeiital and objccuve luspeclively. Diliercnce ot time by 

an adveib. 
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IntrHMsitives in “to.” 
be afraid. 


Infinitive, Gni-cho, to be afraid. Imperative, Gni-to, 


Indicative actm^ sing, nnmher. 
Fresent, Freterite, 


Causal. 
Imperative, 
Gni pato 
Gnf'paso 
Gni-payi 


to! 

,0 I- « , 

yij8U|.ia< 


Indicative passive f sing, number, 

Fresent. Freterite, 

1. Gni-j^na. Gin-ti, ,, „ 

2. Gni-ne, Gnf-te. ,, „ 

3. Gni. Gni‘ta. ,, „ 

So are conjuuated Jf-to, to be torn, Kha to> to be in pain, iT-to, to fall (on 
ground). Sbed-to, to lose. Le-to, to return. Jyukokdto, to flee. H^to, to be 
sharp. Bre-to, to vociferate. 

XI. — Neuters in “to.” Infinitive, 6o-cLo, to flower. Imperative, Bo-to, 
flower. 

1. B6t-u. Bdtti. „ 

2. Bdtte. „ 

3. llut-a. Botta, „ 

Tims are conjugated Khito, to blow as wind. Sito, to fruit, Wamto, to sink 
or set as sun. But the last gives, owing to the consonant before the sign. Warntu, 
Wamti, Wamta: Wamti, Wainte, Wumta. Infinitive, wam-cho. (See KwaJo 
and Sddo). Si^to is often conjugated Sidu, Sidi, Sida ; Siti, Site, Sita, 

XII. — Transitives in ” to.” Infinitive, Gram-cho, to hate. Imperative, Oram- 
do, hate liiiii, 

1. Gramdu. 

2. Gramdi. 

3. Gruinda. 


Bd'pato ] 
Bo-fiaso > ^ 
Bd.payi J 


Gramtong. 
Grain ten. 
Oramta. 


1. Gramdi. 

2. Gramde. 

3. Gramda. 


Gramti. 

Gramte. 

Gramta. 


Gram -pa to 1 
Gram-paso I 
Grum-payi J 

Thus are conjugated Chyurdo, to wring. Rimdo, to expect. Chayindo or Chy- 
diuio, to teach. Kwado, to put on tlie fire, Wando, to put or pour in. Wiiido, 
to throw away. Plendo, to forget. Oharntlo, to divert, amuse, Glundo, to extiact 
or take out. Jyiildo, to place for another. Tundo, to cause to dunk. Sddo, to 
tell for another, Gremdo, to roast. Heldo, to mix. But Kwado and Sddo, havin:,^ 
no consonant before the sign ; double the t, as in IX. thus « 

1, Sd'du, Sdttong, 1. Sd-di, Sdtti. Sd-pato, 

2, Sd-di. Sdtteu. 2. Sd*de. Sdtte. So-paso. 

3, Sd-da Sdtta. 3. Sd*da, Sdtta, Sd-payi. 

N. B. — This, like S6gno of conjugation II. makes infinitive Sd-cho and causal 
S6-pato, &c. and in fact the various modifications of the verbs by voice and lu the 
peculiar manner here in question (so^gno, tell ; so-do, tell for another) are feadly 
deficient in correspondent forms of the infinitive and participles. See on. 

Intransitives in “ do,” Infinitive, Myel-cho, to be sleepy. Imperative, Myel*do, 
be sleepy. 

1. Myeldu. Myelti. „ „ Myel-pato ] 

2. Myeldi. Myelte, „ „ Myel 

3. Myelda. Myelta. „ „ Myel 

N. B. — This nearly agrees with XI. only that the root having a final conso- 
nant, the preterite ** t” is not doubled. So are conjugated (I have found no other 
verbs of this conjugation). 


-patol 

I supra, 
-payi J * 


• Gto and Sheoto, like Jikko elsewhere, are both neuter and transitive, See 
them under the respective head.s. Kbiwo, to tremble is neuter ; to quarrel is tran- 
sitive. Bid to. to cry out is neuter ; Bic-to, to summon is active. 
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1. Nisi-gna. Ni-s-ti. . 

2. M-se. Nl-a-te. ” Nisi.pato^ 

o Ni-se Ni-s ’’ Ni8i.paso> 

3. JNi»e. JNis-ta. „ Nisi.|,„yi)*“P''“- 

Thi. conjugation interposes its reflex sign or “ , between the root and the 
ord.nary intransitive conjugat.ona foms. Nearly all tranaitives can be coZ„ d 
this form as a middle voice. JJut it has also many primitives as will 1., ,Ven hv 
the instances given. So also are conjugated Waso cac.ire. Chin a., ,ni„„re l>„n 
erepitum facere. Naso to take rest. Chycbiso or Chayinso, to learn. Khlen'o 
to he hid Syfnso or Shaymso, to wake. Saso, to kill one’s self. Teun.so, to beaj 
miesself. Bamso to scratch one a self. Riso, to laugh. Gleao, to lie down. 
Chfso, to bathe. Pliiso, to dress. Chamso, to play. Prciiso, to begin. 


CoNJirOATION OF Bahino V^EBS. 

I.— Paradigm of verbs transitive in " wo.” 
Root Ja, to eat. Imperative ja-wo. 


Active Voice. 


1. singular of Agent, 
Ja*wo, eat it, 

2. Dual of Object, 
Ja*wosi, eat them two. 

3, Flural of Object, 
Ja-womi, eat them all. 


Imperative Mood% 

1. Dual of Agent, 
Ja-se, ye two eat it. 

2. Dual of Object, 

Ja -sesi, ye two eat 
them two. 

3. Flural of Object, 
Jasemi, ye two eat them all. 


1. Flural of Agent. 
Ja-ne, ye all eat it. 

2. Dual of Object. 
Ja-iiCbiy ye all eat them two, 

3. Flural of Object, 
Janiuniy ye all eat them all. 


Negative Form. 

By ma prefixed Ma ja wo, &c, and so in all the subsequent moods. 


Indicative Mood. 


Present and Future Tenses, 


Singular qf Agent. 


Dual of Agent, 


Flural of Agent. 


1 . 


J^-gna, I eat or will 
eat it. 


First Ferson, 

f Ja-sa, inclusive. [ Ja-ya, inclusive. 

1. -< Ja-8uku, exclusive. 1. < Ja-ka, exclusive. 
L We two eat it, I We all eat it. 
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Dual of Object* 


Dual qf Object* 


f 

/Ja-sa-si, inclusive, ( 

1 Ja-gna.si, 

2 N Ja-sukusi, exclusive, « J 
1 We two eat them * | 

) I eat them two. 

L 

C two. ( 


Plural of Object* 

„ Nja-gna-mi, 

* J 1 eat them all. 


1 . Jd.(y) 1 . 

2. Ja-(y)-i-8i. 

3. Ja (y)-i-mi. 

1. Ja-wa. 

2. Ji^wa-si. 

3. Ju-wa-mi. 


1. Ja-tong. 

2. Jd-t-dng-sl. 

3. Ja-t-(5ng.mi. 


IHural of Object. 

/Ja-sa-mi, inclusive, 
rt S Ja-8uku-mi, excl. 
i We two eat them 

C all. 

Second Person* 

1. Ja-si. 

2. Ja-si-si. 

3. Jd.si-roi. 

Third Person* 

1. Ja-se. 

2. Ja-se-si. 

3. Ja-se-mi. 

Preterite Tense* 

^ Fit^t Person. 
j I Ja-ta'Sa, incl. 

\ Ja.ta-alku, excl.f 

2 C Ja-ta-sa si, incl. 

( Ja-ta-biiku-si, excl. 

2 f Ja-ta-sa-mi, incl. 

‘ [ Ja.ta-8u-ku-rai, excl. 


Dual of Object* 

{ Jli-ya-8i, inclusive. 
Ja-ka-si, exclusive. 
We all eat them 
two. 

Plural of Object* 

Ja-yami, incl. 
Ja-ka-mi, excl. 

We all eat them 
all.* 


1. Ja-ni. 

2. Jll-ni-si. 

3. Ja-ni-mi. 


1. Jd-me. 

2. Ja-me-si. 

3. Ja-me-mi. 


{ J^n-ta-yo, incl. 
Jak-ta-ko, excl. 


r Jan-td-yO'Si, incl. 

\ Jak-ta-ko'si, excl. 

2 C Jan-ta-yo-ini, incl. 
t Jdk-ta-ko-mi, excl. 


N. B. — The intercalated n and k are devious. See on. 

Second Person* 

1. Jap t-eu. 1. Ja-ta-si. 1. 

2. Jap-t-eU‘8i. 2. Ja-ta-si-si. 2, 

3. Jap-t-eu-mi. 3. Ja-ta-si-rai. 3. 

N. B. — The intercalated p and n are devious. 

Third Person* 

1. .Tap-t-a. 1. Ja-ta-se. 1, 

2. dap-t.asi. 2. Ja-ta-se-si. 2. 

3. Jap-t'a-mi. 8. Ja-ta-se-mi. 3. 

N. B. — The intercalated p and m are devious. 


Jan-ta*ni. 
Jan-td-ni-si. 
Janata- ui-ini. 


.Fara-ta-me. 

Jatn-ta-me*si. 

Jam*ta-me-rai. 


* The form of the conjugation in the remaining persons of the indicative mood 
being the same as in the first person (and also in the imperative) it is needless lo 
load the paper with repetitions of the names of the numbers, ageutive and objec- 
tive, or with the English equivalents. 

t Observe that the separation of the syllables is merely to facilitate the student’s 
comprehension, and that I shall do so no further, for the genius of the language is 
averse to any such treatment of its finely blended elements. 
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Infinitive Mood, 

Ji-cho, to eat or to have eaten, aoristic. 

Participles. 

(Take notice that all the participles are essentially relative anti tha^ they corrc- 
gpond as to sense with nouns, substantival or atljectival «d libitum.) 

1st. Pautioiple of the Agent. 

Impersonal Form. 

J£.ba, the eater, who eats, or ate, or will eat ; aoristic. 

N. B. — This participle has no impersonated equivalent. 

2nd. Paticiple of the Object and of the Instrument also 

EXPRESSIVE of HaBIT AND OF PlTNESS. 

Present and future time. 

Impersonal form, 

Jacho-me, eatable, what is usually eaten or is fit to eat (to be eaten) what or 
whom any one eats or will eat (food), and what he eats or will eat with (teeth). 

3rd. Participle of the Object and of the Instrdment. 

Past time. 

Impersonal form. 

Ja-na, eaten, what or wherewith any one ate (also what has been eaten). 

4Tfl. Personated equivalent of 2nd Participle, supra. 

First person. 

Dual of Agent. 


Singular of Agent. 

1. Ja.gname, the one 

that 1 eat. * 

Dual of Object. 

2, Jagnasime, the two 

that 1 ear. 

Plural of Object. 


{ Jasame, 
Jasukume, 


the one that we 
two eat. 

Dual of Object, 


{ JasHsirne, 
Jasukusime, 


Jagnamime, the 
that I eat. 


1. Jayime. 

2. Jayisime. 

3. Jayimime. 

1. Jawame. 

2. Jawasime. 

3. Jawamime. 


all 


3. 


the two that we 
two eat. 

Plural of Object. 

i jasaraime, 
Jasukumime, 
the all that we 
two eat. 

Second person. 

1. Jasime. 

2. Jasisime. 

3. Jasimime. 

Third person, 

1. Jaseme. 

2. Jasesime. 

3. Jasemime. 


Plural of Agent. 

{ Jayame, 

Jakame, 

the one that we 
all eat. 

Dual of Object. 

{ Jayasime, 
Jakavime, 
the two that we 
all eat. 

Plural of Object, 

^ Jayamime, 

.. Njakamime, 

1 the all that we 
\ all eat. 


Janime. 

Janisimp. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. Janimime. 


1. Jaroerne. 

2. Jaraesimp. 

3. Jamemime. 

2 G 
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These (2nd and 3rd person) of course mean respectively what or wherewith 
thou and he (or she) eats or will eat, &c. see note to Ist person of indicative mood. 

5th, Impfesonated equivalent of 3rh Participle, supra. 

First Person. 


1. Jd toneme, (the one 

that 1 ate.) 

2. Jatongsime. 

8. J(itongmime. 


1. Jiipteume. 

2. Japteusime. 
8. Japteumiine. 

1 , Japtame. 

‘2. Japtasime. 

3. J(ipiamime. 


- f.Tat:isHme. 

* l^Jata^ukume. 
/Jatasisin'C. 
I^Jatasukusime. 

^ J.latasarniine. 
\^,)atasukumime 

Second Person. 

1. .Tatnsime, 

2 Jatusisirne. 

3. Jatasimime. 

Third Person. 

1. Jat«senie. 

2 Jata‘‘eMme. 

.3. Jatasemime. 


f Jatitayome. 

' [Jaktakome. 

f Jantayosime, 

' \ Jakukohime. 
f JantHvomime. 

‘ ’ [ Jaktukotniine. 

1. Jiintanime. 

2. jHiitanisime. 

3. Jantanimine. 

1. Jaintamcnie, 

2. Jarntarnesirtie. 

3. Jaiitanunime.* 


Gerunds. 

Gerund of the prenentjind future time, impersonal. 
There is none. 


Gerund of present and future time personated, 

Igx.— W ith aiain Verb in present or future time, 


Singular of Agent. 

1. Jagnana, I eating it, 

shall do 80 and so. 

Dual of Object. 

2. Jagnasina, 

Plural of Object. 

3. Jagnamina, 


1. Juyina, 

2. Jayisina. 

3. Juyimina. 

1 . Jawana. 

2. Jawasina. 

3. Jawamina. 


First person. 
Dual of Agent. 
f.Iasana, exclusive, 

’ l^Jasukuna, incl. 

Dual of Object. 

j Jasasina, incl 
l^Jasaku^inu, excl. 

Plural of Object. 

I Jasamina, incl. 

I Jasulvumina, excl. 
Second person. 

1. Jasina. 

2. Jasisina. 

3. Jasiiuina. 

Third person, 

1. Jasena, 

2. Jascbina. 

3. Jasemina. 


Plural of Agent, 

^ f JayaUH, incl, 
l^.TiiKana, excl. 

Dual of Object, 

J dayasin'i, incl 
l^Jakasina, excl. 

Plural of Object. 

fdayatnina, incl. 
(tlakainina, excl, 

1. Janina. 

2. JaniMina. 

3 Janimina. 

1. Jamena, 

2. Jainesina. 

3. Jameinina. 


* The above forms of the participle and gerund add merely the respective form- 
alive imiticl,., to the several teuse forms; beiog “ me” for the particijile and “na 
for tbe gerund. 
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Sibling Vocabulary, 

2nd. — Same Gerund, personated with m\ix verb in 
Preterite. 


First persm. 


1. Jatongna, (I eating 
it) did so and so). 

^ /Jatusana, inclusive. 

* \jata3ukuna, excl. 

j fJantaydna, incl. 
tJaktakona, excl. 

2, Jatongsina. 

2 /Jat/isisina, incl. 
l^J.itasukusina, excl. 

fJantaydsina, inch 
\jiikt.ik6ain,i, excl. 

3. Jatongmina. 

f .latasarnina, incl. 

‘ \Jttta&uktimiiia, excl. 

^ rdfintaydinina, incl. 
tdakt.ikdmiiici, excl. 


Second person. 


1. Japteuna. 

2. Japteusina. 

3. Jupteumina. 

1. Jatasimi. 

2. Jatasisiiui. 

3. Jatasiinina. 

1. .lantanina. 

2. J Jiitanisina. 

3. Jant.inimina. 


Third person. 


1. Japtana. 

2. Japtasma. 

3. Japtamina. 

1. Jatasena. 

2. Jatasc'ini. 

3. Jatasemina. 

1. Jamtumena. 

2. J imtamcsina. 

3. Jamtameinina.* 


Gerund of past time^ impersonal Jdso, and Jdsomami.\ 
Same Gt^-uiid, personated. 


Is'C.— Wa-it 

MVIN VIIEB IN PREaKNr OR EUTURE. 


First person. 


Singular of Agent, 

Dual of Agent. 

Plural of Agent, 

1. Jasrnako, (I having ate 
It, will do so and so^ 

J fjaeako, inch 

1 Jasukuko, excl. 

2 fJ 'yako, inch 
\,Jakako, excl. 

Dual of Object. 

Dual of Object, 

Dual of Object. 

2. Jagnusiko. 

2 f Jasasiko, inch 
[ Jubiikusiko, excl. 

t) ( Jayasiko, inch 
( Jakasiko, excl. 

Tlural qf Object, 

IHural of Object 

Plural of Object. 

3. Jagnamiko. 

^ f .lasaraiko, inch 
( Jasukuiniko, excl. 

f Jayatniko, inch 
\ Jakamiko, cxcl. 


Second person. 


1. Jayiko. 

2. Jayisiko, 

3. Juyimiko. 

1. Jasiko. 

2. Jasisiko. 

3. Jusimiko. 

1 .lainko. 

2. danuiko. 

3. .laniiniko. 


Third person. 


1. dawako. 

2. Jawasiko. 

3. Jawamiko. 

1. Jaseko. 

2. .lase>il\ 0 . 

3. Jasemiko. 

1, .Tmmko. 

2 .l.uiicsik'i), 

3. .lamciiiiko. 


* The jihove forms of the participle ami i»eiuM(l mid men ly the respective form- 
ative particles to the several tense tounsj bcin^ “me” toi the paiticiple and “na” 
for the gerund, 

t See remark in the sequel on Jasbgno witli the auxiliary. 

3 ii 2 
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2nd.— The same Geeund with the main Vebb in the 

PUETEBITE. 


1. Jatangko^ (I hnfing 

ate it (lid so and so. 

2. Jutongsiko. 

3. Jatongmiko. 


1. Japteuko. 

2. Japteusiko. 

3. Japteunnko. 

1. Japtako. 

2. JaptHsiko. 

3. Japtamiko. 


First person, 

- f Jatasako, incl. 

( Jatasukuko, excl. 

^ C JatasHsiko, inrl. 

( Jatasukusiko, excl. 

f JatHsamiko, incl. 

' ^ Jatasukumiko, excl. 

Second person, 

1. Jatasiko. 

2. Jatasisiko. 

3. Jatasimiko. 

Third person. 

1. Jataseko, 

2. Jatasisiko. 

3. Jatasemiko. 

middle DOicet of the 
Impekative Mood. 
Dual, 

Jds-che, ye two eat 
yourselves. 


- ( Jantayoko, incl. 

( Jaktakoko, excl. 

p f Jantayosiko, incl. 

[ Jaktakosiko, excl. 

( J«ntay%miko, incl. 

[ Jaktakomiko, excl. 

1. Jantaniko, 

2. Janlanisiko. 

3. Jantauimiko. 

1. Jamtameko. 

2. Jamtamesiko. 

3. JamtameuQiko.* 

transitive verb to eat. 

Plural. 

Ja8ine,t ye all eat your- 
selves. 


l{.efle:r transitive^ or 


Singular, 

Jaso, eat thyself. ^ 


( 


• Here ai before, the gerandial impersonated forms are vonstructed by merely 
L oLt Vrund sign or “ko” to the sereral fo, ms of the tenses ; and as 
in Ihe^indicative mood, there are 33 personal forms proper to either time (present 
or futl and preterite) so there are 66 forms of the gerund of past time and i n 
like manner are theie 66 of the gerund of present time ; and so aiso of >« P""; 
cinles, not to add the three inipersouate forms of the latter, making with f'"'" ^ j 
This 18 a more than Manchuric luxuriance of participial and gettindial gro . 

J owTone through the most essential and characteristic o, ms «f ‘he ver 
Til rLrve the less essential or the several other so called moods if. fo 
seauel nroceeding first to the reflex or middle voice and then to the passive ui 
tSelent mod!i. The gerunds are purely verbal with no touch of t^e noun 
and they are essentially continuative, serving m lieu of the conjunction and. 

+ There are a great many primitives or neuters in “ so,” besides the 

orteflex forma of the transitives which 1 call their middle 

make their middle voice by changing their Jl,er sui 

i. perfectiy uniform for ail primitives and derivatives. The trench amuse 

s’aLser, = cbam-cho and cham-s-cho give a good idea of it. 

t There are of course no objective forms of an intransitive verb, and all verbi 
in^-W- whether pn or doi.ved, as here from tianait ves «re . 

regarded. See and compare the transitive forms in the active voice a o g 
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Singular, 

Jatiigna. 

JaBe. 

Jase. 

Jasti. 

Jagte. 

Jasta. 


Indicative Mood. 

Present and Future Tense. 

Firtt person. 

Dual. Plural. 


Jas-cha, incl. 

Jasiyn, incl, 

Jas-chuku, excl. 

Jasika, excl. 

Second person. 

J4s*cbi. 

Jasini. 

Third person. 

J^s che. 

Jasime. 

Preterite Tense. 
First person. 
r Jastasa. iiiel. 

( Jastayo, inch 

[ Jastasuku, exci. 

^ Jastuko, excl. 

Second person. 

Jastasi. 

Jastaui. 

Third person. 
Jastasa. ^ 

Jastame. 


Infinitive Mood. 


Jascho, to eat, or to have eaten one’s self, aoristic, 

Participles, 

laT. — Pakticiple of the Agent, v^ipersonal. 

Jasiba, the self-eater, one who eats, or will eat or ate himself, aoristic, 

2nd. — Participle of the Object and Instrument. 

Present and l^uiure Time, 

Impersonal Form, 

Jaschome, his own that any one eats or will eat, self eatable, what is self eaten 
or wherewith to eat self, 

3rd.— Same Participle of time past, impersonal. 

Jasina, his own (flesh) that any one ate, or what has been Felf eaten by any one; 
and wherewith it has been self eaten* or his own (teeth) wherewith any one ate. 

4th. — Impersonated equivalent of Participle 2nd in Cuome. 

First person 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

Jasigname, my own that J Jascharae, inch ( Jasiyarae, inch 

I eat or eat with. ( Jaschnkume, excl, ( Jasikame, excl. 


* The participles in cho-me and in na are scarcely useable in derivative verbs 
in “so” like Jaso, but more fieely in primitives of the same formation such as 
wa80 = caco, e. g., was-chome khli voidable ordure, and wasiua kbli ^ voided 
ordure, that is, the ordure which will be and has been, voided. This shows the 
passive bent of these participles and the affinity of neuter verbs to passives, oee 
Classification of Verbs, 
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Second person, 

Jaseme. Jaschime. Jasinime. 

Third person. 

Jaseme. Jascheme. Jasiraeme. 

Srir.—lMPKTlSONATED EQUIVALENT OE PaUTICIPLB 3KD IN 


Singular. 


Jastime, my own that 
1 ate. 


Jaateme. 


Jastame. 


First person. 
f Jastasaiiie, incl, 
l^Jabtasukume, excl. 

Second person. 
Jastasirne. 

Third person. 
JaatascQie. 


J'Jastayome, incl. 
( Jastakome, excl. 

Jastanime. 

Jastamerae, 


Geiiunds. 

Oerund of present and future time, impersonal, 
Tliero is none. 

Oerund of present and future time^ personated, 

IsT. — W ith main vehb in bam 12 tfme. 


Singular, 


Jasignana, (I eating my 
^ own tlesh bliall do so) 
and so). 


Jasena. 


Dual, 

Fird person. 

) Jaschana, incl. 

C Jaschukunu, excl. 

Second person. 
Jaschina. 

Third person. 
Jaschena, 


’ Jasiyana, incl. 

I Jasikuna, excl. 


Jubinina. 


Jahimena. 


2 nd.— Same Gerund personated with main verb in 


PAST TENSE. 


Jastena. 


Jastana, 


C Jastayona, incl. 
( Jubtakona, excl. 

Jastanina. 

Jastamena. 


First person. 

Jastina, (I eating my J Jastasana, incl, f Jastayona, incl. 

own desh did so and so.) \ Justasukuna, excl. ( Justakona, excl, 

Second person. 

Jastena, Jastasina. Jastanina. 

Third person. 

Jastana, Jastasena. Jastamena. 

Oerund of past time, impersonal. 

'lliero is none. 

Same gerund personated. 

IsT. -With main verb in present or future. 
First person. 

J.sign.ko, (I Imynjc fj„,eh..ko.incl. J Ja.iyako, incl. 

e»trn .ny own Ml j j.,„,.„kuko, excl. 1 J«»ik«ko, excl. 


ign.ko, (I Imynj; 

Hten .ny own Ml j j.,„,.„kuko, excl. 
Iiall do so and so.) ^ 
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Second person. 

Jaseko. 

Jaschiko. Jasiniko, 


Third person. 

Jaseko. 

Jascheko. Jasimeko, 


2nj).— Same oebunu with main vkhb in the pueteiutk. 


Singular. 

Dual. Plural. 


First person. 

Justiko, (I having eaten 
my own did so and 
so)# 

t dastasako, incl. [ Jastavoko, incl. 

C Justasukuko, excl. | Jastakoko, excl. 

Second person. 

Jasteko. 

Jastasiko. Justamko. 


Third person. 

Jastako. 

Jastaseko. Jastameko. 

Passive voice of the same verb. 


(Basis, Jayi ~ eat me). 


Impkkatia^e Mood. 

Singular of Object. 

Dual of Object Plural of Object. 

1. Juyi, eat rae thou. 

1. Jasiki, eat us two thou. 1. Jaki, cut us all thou. 

Dual of Agent. 

Dual of Agent. Dual of Agent. 

2. Jiiyisi, eat me ye 
two. 

f Jabikisi, eat us two ^ f Jaki^i, eat us all ye 

’ \ ye two. *'* ( two. 

Tlural of Agent. 

Plural of Agent. Plural of Agent. 

3. Jayini, eat me ye aU. 

„ f Ja^^ikini, eat us two f Jakini, eat us all ye 

( ye all. ’ all,'’' 


Indicative Mood. 


Present and Future Tense. 


Singular of Object, 

1. Jilyi, eats rae h^, = | 

1 am eaten by him. 


Firat person. 
Dual of Object. 
incl. 

) Jasiki, end. 
j We two are eaten 
^ by him. 


Dlural of Object. 

''Jaso, incl. 

i jaki, excl. 

We all are eaten by 
. iiim. 


* Observe that of the active voice of the transitive the object is him or her or 
it; of the middle voice the object is self; and ot the }^>ai>isive the object is rue, 
but that the order of arrangement of agent and object is reversed in ihe passive 
as compared with the active voice and so also in the indicative mood. Tins is 
done m conformity to the genius of this language which lequiies the attention to 
be primarily fixed on the agent in one voice, on the object in the other. It will 
be Seen in the sequel that there are further special tonns ot the veib to denote the 
action which passes from me to thee and from thee to me. These are necessary 
complements ot the passive voice in a language which makes the mention of agents 
»nd patients inseparable from that of the action. 
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Dual qf Agent. 

2. Jayisi, I am eaten by 
them two. 


Plural of Agent. 

3. Jayimi, I am eaten 
by them all. 

N. B.— The fluent ia always of the 3pd person, he, she, or it ; if it be 2nd person 
the conjugation is another. 


1. Jaye. 

Second person. 

1. Jasi. 

1. Jani. 

2. Jayesi. 

2. Jasisi. 

2. Janisi. 

3. Jayemi. 

3. Jasimi. 

3. Janimi. 

]. Jawa. 

Third person. 

1. Jawasi. 

1. Jawami. 

2. Jase. 

2. Jasesi. 

2. Jasemi. 

3. Jume. 

3. Jamesi. 

3. Jamerai. 

1. Jati. 

Preterite Tense. 

First person. 

- f Jataso, incl. 

XJatasiki, excl. 

- / Jataso, incl. 

‘ l,Jaktaki, excl. 

2. Jatisi. 

/ Jotasosi, incl. 

^* \Jata8ikiBi, excl. 

« fjatasosi. 

* \jaktakUi. 

3. Jatimi. 

/Jatasomi, incl. 

* \^Jata8ikimi, excl. 

/Jatasomi. 

' ’ l^Jtktakimi. 

1. Jatc. 

Second person. 

1. Jatasi. 

1. Jantani. 

2. Jateai. 

2. Jatasisi. 

2. Jantanisi. 

3. ,Jatemi. 

3. Jatasimi. 

3. Jaotauimi. 

1. Japta. 

Third person. 

1. Japtasi. 

1. Japtami. 

2. Jatase. 

2. Jatasesi. 

2. Jatiist'rai, 

3. Jam tame. 

3. Jamtamesi. 

3. Jamtamemi. 


Infinitive Mood. 


BAhinff Voeahulari/. 

Dual of AgenU 

{ Jasosi, inch 
Jasikisi, excl. 

We two are eaten 
by them two. 

Plural of Agent. 

I Jasomi, incl. 

Jasikimi, excl. 

We two are eaten 
by them all. 


Dual of Agent. 

/Jasosi, 

Vjakiii, 

1 We all are eaten by 
them two. 

Plural of Agent. 

{ Jasomi, incl. 

Jakimi, excl. 

We all are eaten by 
them all. 


There ii none properly io called. 

Theaenaei. conveyed by placing the aeparate pronoun m the objective can 
before the verb in the active voice, Gd jacho, = to eat me, — to be eaten. 


Pabxicipleb. 


Ut.— Participle of the agent in “ha” ia of courae wanting. 
2nd.— Participle of the object in “ ehome” ia rather paaaive 
uaed m both voic, aa we aay in Engliah what (or whom) any 
to eat or what ia wont to be eaten by any one. 


than active tbougi 
one eata or U w#"’ 
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3rd.— Participle in “ na,” ig yet more pnrelv m . 

But it ig used with more than English liLnse^a^ tho^mi' >"k’ 7^** ***«"• 

Toice, what any one hath eaten. “‘“"S'* “ '»'='o"8ed to the active 


4th.— Personated equivalent of the 2nd of the , 

he formative suffix “ me” to the several tense forms of the indir."’®'^ "''‘""S 

iture of this voice* e. er. nmicative present and 

Dualofjgent. Plural of Agent. 


tuMi; ;o7c‘e: e. r --li“t.ve'pr7,e;7a‘;:d 

Singular of Agent, 

1. Jayime. 

l '^aKiDoe, txcl. 

an .0 on through the whole of the thirty-three forms above given in the indicative 
5th.— Personated equivalent of the 3rd of the above i 

It is formed as above by adding the formative “ me” ^tn th ’ * 
preterite indicative of this voice, e g. ‘be several forms of the 


I Jasome, inch 
‘ 1 Jasikime, excl. 


j f Jasome, incl. 

‘ I Jakime, excl. 


]. Jatime. 


j f Jatasome, incl. 

‘ 1 Jatasikime, excl. 


2 f Jatasome, incl. 
1 Jatakime, excl. 


, , , I L Jai«kime, excl. 

and 80 on through all the 33 forms of the three nerson, nf m 
J ayime mea ns I who am the eaten of him. fnd Tatime Twim 1''“ P®"""®’ 

and so of all tlie rest. ’ ""*» “‘e eaten of him, 

Gerunds, 

Gerund of future and present time, impersonal. 

There is none* 

The same geiund personated. 

1 St.— With the main verb in same time. 

It 18 farmed by the|ddition of the appropriate formative or “na’' to the several 
forms ol the present and future indicative of this voice, e c 
Singular, Dual, * 

J" Jasona, incl. ^ r Jasona, incl. 


I. Jayina. . r' . 

t Jasikina, excl. ’ [ Jakina, excl. 

and so on through all tlie 33 forms of the three persons of the indicative. 
2nd.— The same gerund personated with the main verb in the pietente. 
It is formed by suffixing the « na” to the preterite indicative forms, e. g. * 
Singular. Dual. piural. 


1. Jatina. 


2 r Jatasona, incl. 

* \ Jatasikina, excl. 


2 f Jatasona, incl. 
* I Jatukin.i, excl. 


vAvi. tittiuKin:!, exci. 


Els h conjugated as an intransitive, 

surrf ^ as a transitive in the sense of to 

• infinitive and imperative (bre-cho, bre-to) are identical. This 
Sen Jcative conjugation from the same root of words having nearly identical 
&c Jikko to be broken, and to break, 
ppcni intransitive, b conjugated like gnito, to be afraid, the type of 

*^®gular mtiansitivesin “to.” » Jf 

3 I 
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1. Jatiko. 


Gerund of pest tknei impersonal. 

There is none. 

Same gerund personated, 
lit.— With main verb in present or future. 

It is formed by adding the foimative ko” to the several forms (33) of the 
indicative present and future, e. g. 

Singular. Dual. Dlural. 

- j .. , f J^soko, incl. , f Jasoko, inch 

* \ Jasikiko, excl. * \ Jakiko, excl. 

2nd. — Same gerund with the main verb in the preterite. 

It is formed as above by adding ** ko” to the several forms of the indicative 
preterite, e. g. 

- y .. I f Jatasoko, incl. , f Jatasoko, incl. 

® ^ * [ Jatasikiko, excl. ’ \ Jatakiko, excl. 

and so on through all the 33 forms of the indicative preterite of this voice. The 
senses respectively of Jayiko and Jatiko are, having been eaten I shall be, and, 
having been eaten, I was or have been, (forgotten) ; and so of the rest. 

Paradigm of certain special forms of conjugation supplementary of the passive 
and denoting 

Ist, the action that passes between me as the agent and thee as the patient, 
2nd, that in which thou art the agent and I the patient. The first of these forms 
is very distinct, but is confined to the indicative (and subjunctive) mood. 

It has no imperative or infinitive. The second runs much into the ordinarj 
passive and has an imperative. See on. 

1st form, I — thee. 

(Verb Ja, to eat, as before). 

Indicative Mood. , 

tl 

Present and Future Tense. 

Singular of Agent.* Dual of Agent. Plural of Agent. 

1. Jana, I eat thee or thou | Jayemi. We all eat thee. 

art eaten by roe. ) ^ 

Dual of Object. Dual of Object. Dual of Object. 

^ ^ ^ f Jasisi. We two eat you f Jasimi. We all eat you 

2. J4niUi,Ieatyoutwo. | | 

Plural of Object. Plural of Object. Plural of Object. 

^ „ f J^nisi. We two eat youfJdnimi. We all eat you 

3. Janani, 1 eat you all. -j 


2. Jan^si, I eat you two. 


3, Jfindni, 1 eat you all. 


* This form is rather allied to the passive than active, and may be called th 

supplement of the former, which is very incomplete and alien to the genius of tli 
tongue, being cramped at the threshold by taking the Ist person objective for it 
starting point, thus, jayi = eat me. There is no Be thou eaten. And here jatia 
and its participial janame look to the object chiefiy, thou art eaten by me and tbo' 
who art the eaten of me* 
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Freterite Tense, 


]. Jantana, I ate thee, or, ] 

thou wast eaten by U^teai. We two ate thee. Jatemi. We all ate thee, 
me. I 


2. J^ntanasi, I ate you 

two. 

3, Jantanani, 1 ate you 

all. 


( Jatasisi, We two ate you f Jatasimi. We all ate you 
I two. \ two. 

f Jantauiai. We two ate you J Jantanimi. We all ate you 

I oil. I all. •’ 


Participles, 


There are none of the impersonal form. 

Participle of the future personated. 

It is formed, as in the ordinary conjugation, by adding the appropriate particle 
or “ me” to the forms of the indicative, e. g. 


Singular, Dual, Plural, 

Janame. Jayesime. Jayemime.* 

and 80 on through all the 9 forms above given in the indicative present. 

Participle of the past personated. It is formed from the preterite by adding 
the “me,” e. g. 


Jantaname. Jatesime. Jatemime, 

and so on through the above 9 forms of the preterite. 

The sense of Janame is, thou who art the eaten of me ; of jantaname, thou who 
wert the eaten of me, and so of all the rest 


Gerunds. 


There are none whatever impersonated. 

The personated forms are, as in the ordinary conjugation, four, two of the pre- 
sent and two of the past, and they are constructed, us before, by adding, respec- 
tively “ na” and “ ko” to the tense forms above, e. g. 

Gerund of clu^future and present with the main verb in same time. 

Singular, Dual, Plural. 

Janana. Jayesina. Jayemina, 

and so on through all the 9 forms of the tense. 

Same gerund with the main verb in the preterite. 

Singular, Dual, Plural, 

Jantanana, Jatesina. Jatemina, 

and 80 on through all the 0 forms above. 

Gerund of the preterite with main verb in the past time. 

Singular, * Dual, Plural, 

Jantanako.f Jatesiko. Jatemiko, 

and so on through the 9 tense forms, 

* The “ y” is merely to keep the vowels apait. 

t Samples of the above gerunds. Eating thee I shall fill my belly, janana rugna : 
Ealing thee I filled my belly, jantana luti: Uavmg eaten thee I will go, janako 
lagna: Having eaten thee I slept, jdntanako ipti : We all having eaten thee, were 
Vleased, jatemiko gyerstako ; We two, having eaten thee, will flee, jayesiko juksu- 
kasuku ; We all, eating thee, fled, jatemma jukkatako. 
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2nd. — Special form, Thou — me. 

Impebative Mood. 


Singular of Agent, 

1. Jayi,* Eat me thou or 

let me be eaten by 
thee. 

Dual of Object, 

2. Jasiki. 

Tlural of Object, 

3. Jaki. 

N. B. — This tallies with 
vertical columns of the 


Dual of Agent, 

1 1, Jayisi. 

Dual of Object, 

2. Jasikisi. 

Flural qf Object, 

3. Jakisi. 

the ordinary passive as 
; with the horizontal of tl 


Flural of Agent, 

1. Jdyini. 

Dual of Object, 

2. Jasikini. 

Flural of Object, 

3. Jakini. 

will be seen by reading the 
e other. 


Indicative Mood. 


Present and Future Tense. 


1. J^yi, (Thou eatest me, *| 

or I am eaten by 

J-l. Jayisi. 

]. Juyini. 

thee.) J 

2. Jasiki. 

2. Jasikisi. 

2. Jasikini. 

3. Jaki. 

3. Jakisif 

Freierite, 

3. Jakini. 

1. Jati. 

1. Jatasi. 

1, Jatini. 

2. Jatasiki, 

2. Jatasikisi. 

2. Jatasikini. 

3. Jaktaki. 

3. Jaktukisi. 

3. Juktakini. 


N. B. — These agree respectively with the present and preterite of the pHssive 
save Ist, that there are here no inclusive forms, and 2nd, that the personal sign ni 
stands here in place of the passive mi. 

Infinitive Mood. 


Wanting: the ordinary infinitive is used with the separate pronouns in the 
instrumental and objective cases, garni go jacho. 

Paetictples. 


There are none of the impersonated kind. 

The personated are formed, as usual, by the “ me” suffix added to the tense 
forms, e. g. 


Singular, Dual, 

Juyime. Jayisime. 

and so on through the 9 tense forms. 

Singular, Dual, 

Jatime. Jatisime. 

and so on through the 9 tense forms above. 


Flural, 

Jayinime, 

Flural, 

Jatinime, 


* This is the formula of the passive, because the passive only requires that the 
first person be the patient, allowing the 2nd or 3rd to be the agent, and hence the 
indicative of this form so nearly tallies with that of the passive, jayi, eat me he 
or thou, &c. 
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Suhifig l^ocdbulary. 


the eaten of thee.^ The 1''““ 

.ater.^but eater jaba ia purely active, and cannot be adUd inL .rag^l'S 


Uebunds. 

Unpersonated, there are none. 

The personated of the present are formed as before by « na” f.. fk 

several tense forms; and those of the past by “ ko” similarly affixed • e ^ ' 
jdtina, and jayiko, jatiko, equivalent to thou eLng me wi t do so afd 
so and so , and thou having ate me wilt do, and did, so a^nd so. ’ “ 

Paradigm of transitives in « to,” not changing the “ t” into “d."* 

Rooty br^, to summon. 

Active Voice. 


Singular, 

1. Brcto. 

Dual of Object, 

2. Bretosi. 

JBlural oj Object, 

3. Br^tomi. 


Imperative Mood, 


Dual, 

1. Brdtise, 

Dual of Object, 

2. Bretisesi. ^ 

Plural of Object, 

3. Br^tisemi. 

Injjioatiye Mood. 


Plural, 

1. Bretine. 

Dual of Object, 
2* Brotinesi. 

Plural of Object, 
3. Bretmemi. 


1. Brctde 

2. Bretusi. 

3. Bretumi. 


1 . BrdtI. 

Bikisi, 
3. Brdtimi. 

1. Br^ta. 

2. Bretasi, 
3* Bretami. 


Present and Future Tense. 


I 




First person, 
Bretisa, inch 
Br{3tisuku, exch 

Bretisasi. 

Bretisukusi. 

Br^tisami. 

Bretisukumi. 


Second person, 

1. Bretisi. 

2. Br^tisisi. 

3. Brdtisimi. 


• Third person, 

1. Bi^tise. 

2. Bretisesi. 

3. Bretisemi. 


2 r Brctiya, incl. 

* \ Bretika, excl, 

2 r Bretiyasi. 

\ Bretikasi, 

2 / Br(^^tiyami, 

* iBretikami. 

1. Br6tini. 

2. Bretinisi. 

3. Bretmimi. 


1. Brotirae. 

2. Bretimesi, 

3. Bretim(?mi. 


not tak.^fi*^®* change the t ’ of the imperative into “ d" in the indicative, do 
the nrpt.rit'® ti” of the dual and plural present, nor the double t of 

fact pnnfi h *^ot ti, ill the passive. These peculiarities are in 

chamrinl ^ fraositives in unchanging: “to” but are partially shared by the 

8 g transitives and by the neuters,— See classification of verbs. 
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BAhing Vocahularg. 


Preterites 
Pint person. 


1. Brettong. 

' . J Brktasa, inch 

* [ Brcttasuku, excl. 

, r Brettayo, incl. 

* \ Brettako, excl. 

2. Br^ttongsi. 

« ( Brdttasasi, inch 
* X Bri^ttasukusi, excl. 

2 f Br^ttayosi, incl. 

* \ Brettakosi, excl. 

3. Br^ttongmi. 

„ C Brdttasami, inch 
* X Brottasukumr, cxcl. 

« f Brettayomi, incl. 

* (Brcttakomi, excl. 

1. Bretteu. 

2. BreOeusi. 

3. Bretteumi. 

Second person, 

1. Brettasi. 

2. Brettasisi. 

3. Br^ttasimi. 

1. Brettani. 

2. Brettanisi. 

3. Brettauimi. 

1. Br^tta. 

2. Brettasi. 

3. Brcttami. 

Third person, 

1. Brottase. 

2. Brcttasesi. 

3. Brcttasemi. 

1. Bri^ttame. 

2. Brettamesi. 

3. Br^ttamemi. 


Infinitiye Mood. 


Bre-cho, to call or to have called, &c. 

Participles. 

Ist, in ba, Brd-ba, vpho calls or called. 

2nd, m chome, Brechome,|^^^ 

^ ^ r whom any one has called. 

3rd| in na, Bre-na, called. 

, . . . » ( whom I call, or shall call. 

4th, m me, Br4tume, &c. called by me, • 

. . Ti c /'whom I called. 

5th, in me, Brdttongme, been called by me. 

Gerund of the past, impersonal, Brt^so or Bresomami. 

(None of the present). 

Oerimds personated, 

Ist, in na, Bretuna, &c. I calliu}? (will do so and so.) 

2nd, in nu, Brottongna, &c. I calling (did so and so.) 

3rd, in ko, Bietuko, &c. I having called (will do so and so.) 

4th, in ko, Br6ttougko, &c. 1 having called (did so and so.) 

Middle Voice. 

Breso, call thyself. Precisely like Jaso. 

Passive Voice. 

Imperative Mood, 


1. Brcti. 

2. Bretisi. 

3. Br^tini. 


1. Br^tisiki, 

2. Bretisikisi. 

3. Bretisikini. 


1. Br^'tiki. 

2. Bretikisi, 

3. Bretikinu 
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Indicative Present. 

I. BrAl. 

First person, 
j /BrAiso, incl. 

* XBrotisiki, excl. 

2. BrAisi. 

2 rBrAisoei, incl. 

’ \BrAisiki8i, excl. 

3, BrAimi. 

2 /Bretisomi, incl. 

' LBretisikimi, excl. 

1. BrAe. 

2. Bretesi. 

3. BrAemi. 

Second person, 

1. Brctisi. 

2. BretUisi. 

3. BrAisimi. 

1. BrAa. 

2. BrAise. 

3. BrAirne. 

Third person. 

1. BrAasi. 

2. BrAisesi. 

3. BrAiraeai. 
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1. Bretti. 

2. Brettisi. 

3. Brettimi. 


1. Bretto. 

2. Brettesi. 

3. Brettemi. 


1. Brt'tta, 

2. Brcttase. 

3. Brettame. 


Preterite, 
First person, 
j /Brettaso, incl. 

■ \Br/‘tta8iki, excl.^ 

2 TBrettafiosi, incl. 

' \Brettasiki8i. excl. 

2 fBrottasomi, incl. 

* l^Brottasikimi, excl. 

Second person. 

1. Brcttasi. 

2. Brc^ttasisi. 

3. Brettasinai. 

Third person, 

1. Brettasi, 

2. Brettasesi. 

3. Biettarnesi. 


fBretiso, incl. 
IBrotiki, excl. 
/Brc'tisosi. incl. 
iBrctikisi, excl.“ 

fBrotisomi, incl. 
\Br6tikiini, excl. 

1. BrAini. 

2. Brctinigi. 

3. BrAinimi, 


1. BrAarni. 

2. BrAisemi. 

3. BrAiraemi, 


j /BrAtaso, incl. 

1 Bi Ataki, excl. 

2 fBrAtasosi, incl. 

* \Bi Atakisi, excl. 

2 /BrAtasomi, incl. 
l.Brettakimi, excl. 


1. BrAtani. 

2. BrAtanisi. 

3. BrAtanimi, 

1. Biettami. 

2. Brettasemi. 

3. Brettamemi. 


Infinitive Mood. 

Brccho, precisely as in the last verb. 
Paeticiples. 

Ist, in ba. Wanting, as in the last. 

2nd, in chome. Br*Ahome, precisely as in the last. 

3rd, in na. BrAia, ditto, ditto. 

4th, in me. BrAirne ^tc. as before. 

5th, in me. Bri^ttime, &c, as before. 

Gerunds. 


^st, in na. 
2nd, in na. 
3rd, in ko, 
4th, in ko. 


Br^tina, ' 
BrAtina, 
BrAiko, 
BrAtiko, . 


&c. as before. 
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BAUng Vocahukrg. 

2nd of the object and instrument. 

Future^ impersonal, 

Pichome, fit to come by (road), and fit for coming with (feet), and what any one 
vill come by (road). 

3rd the same, past time, impersonal. 

Pina, what any one came by (road) and what he came with (feet). 

Impersonated form of 2nd and 3rd. 

It is formed by added to the several forma of the tenses, pignatne, 

pitime, &c.* 

Gerunds. 

That of present time, 

Pignana,t with main verb in same time. 

Pitina, &c, with main verb in preterite. 

That of past time, 

Pia^nako, &c. with main verb in future. 

Pitiko, &c. with main verb in past. 

All intransitives not having “ so*’ in the imperative are conjugated ai abore 
except certain ones in “to,” which I shall distinguish as neuters and which an 
conjugated as follows. 

Paradigm of neuters in “ to.” 

Root 136, to flower. Imperative, Bu-to. 


Singular, 

Imperative Mood. 

Dual. 

Plural, 

Koto. 

Bdtise. 

B6tine. 

Singular, 

Indicative Mood. 

1‘resent and Future. 

Dual, 

Plural. 

Botii. j 

First person, 

f Bdtisa, inch 1 

[ Bdtisuku, excl. 1 

' Hotiya, incl 
^ Botika, excl. 

Boti. 

Second person. 

Bdtisi. 

B<)tini. 

B6ta. 

Third person. 

Bdtise. 

Botime. 

Botti. \ 

Preterite, 

First person, 

[" Bottasa, inch 
[ Bottasuku, excl. 

» 

f Rdttayo, incl. 

[ Bdttako, excl. 


• e. g. Pigname kholi, the feet which I come with, Pignamc lam, the road wine 
1 come by* Pitime kholi, the feet which I came with ; Pitime lam, the road whic 
I came by. 

t e. g. Piguana pagua = I will come and do it, literally I coming will do it. 
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Hiking Vucabulnrif. 

Second per non. 

Botte. liottasi. Boltani. 

Third person. 

Botta. B(5ttase. Bottame. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Bd-cho. 

Participle of the agent in ‘‘ba.” 

Bbba, what flowerg, or will flower, or has flowered. 

N, B.— The 2nd and 3rd participles in “chome” and “na” aie wanting ,* and 
80 also their derivatives in me.” 

Gerunds. 

1st. Bdtuna. Botina. Bdtana, 

2n(l. Bdttina. Bottena. Bdttana, See. 

3rd. Mdtuko. Bdtiko. Botako, &c. 

4ib. Bdttiko. Bbtteko. Bottako, &c. 

Wliat, as opposedlo the above, called neuters (see conjugation XI.) for distinc- 
tion’s sake, I have elsewhere called intransitives in “to,” as Jito, Khato, &c. (con- 
jugation X.) are all regular and conjugate^ like the verb to come above given. 
In fact, all the so-culled intransitives, whatever their sign, have one uniform conju- 
gation, those in “ so,” merely interpolating the reflex sibilant, as may be seen by 
comparing the aforegone samples of both. But the neuters in “to,” here ensam- 
pled by Bdto, are quite unique, leaning to the model of unchanging transitives 
with the same sign, for which see Bieto aforegone. 

By comparing the above samples of complete conjugation with the summary 
view of the same subject which precedes it,t it will be seen that there is at bottom 
but one conjugation, because all tiansitives and intransitives follow the one general 
model with the mateyal exception, however, of the singular indicative. Of that 
the various forms are therefore brought together in the classification of so-called 
conjugations; and it is only necessary to add that beyond the singular indicutive 
, of transitive verbs, there are no deviations from the one model of conjugating in 
the three voices. The whole foice of conjugation is, it will he seen, thiown upon 
the actors, who do and suffer. Of the action itself there is little comparative heed, 
only two moods and two times being developed and the active and passive voices 
being perplexed. There aie not in fact any inflexional or inherent verbal foims to 
express the various modifications of the action. Nevertheless these modifications, 
of course, have periphrastic means of expression, I shall cull them moods, aifd now 
proceed to enumerate them. 


* These participles can rarely be used with intransitive or neuter verbs, never 
with such of the latter as relate to tlie action of things. '1 hey imply an agent 
who produces that effect on a thing which these participles expiess relatively to 
future and past time respectively. Out of the vast number of intransitives enu- 
merated elsewhere hardly a dozen make use of these paiticiples. Some of these 
exceptions are bwakko, to speak, which gives bwangna 16,— spoken words, Bokko, 
to get up, whence bongna blocho, = bed, whence any one has liseii : Niso, to sit, 
whence riifeina-khosingbu, the chair on which any one lias sat, &c. 

t To wit, “Classification of Verbs.” 


2 H 2 
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SUBJUNCTIVK or CONDITIONAI, MOOI). 

If, or should, I come. 

Indicative Present, 


Singular, 
Pfgna khedda. 


Piye khedda. 
Pi khedda. 


First person. 
Dual, 

fPisa khedda, incl. 
\Pi8uku khedda, excl. 

Second person, 
Pisi khedda. 

Third person. 
Pise khedda. 

Preterite. 


Plural, 

fPiya khedda, incl, 
\Pika khedda, excl. 


Pini khedda. 


Pime khedda. 


Pign^vva khedda. 


First person. 

/Pisawa khedda, incl. f Piya^a khedda, incl. 

kPisukuwa khedda, excl. \Pikawa khedda, excl. 

Seoxind person. 


Piydwa khedda. Pisiwa khedda. Finiwa khedda. 

Third person. 

Piwa khedda. Pisewa khedda. Pimewa khedda. 

The negative is formed, as usual, by md prefixed. 

Another negative, allied if not equivalent, is impersonal and substitutes the par- 
ticle theum for khedda, adding the separate pronouns personal in lieu of the 
pronominal suffixes of verbs. i 

Should 1 not come, &c. 


Present Tense. 


First person. 


Singular. 
Go mi pitheum. 

Ga md pitheum. 


Dual, 

/Gobi md pitheum, incl. 
kGdsuku md pitheum, excl. 

Second person. 
Gasi md pitheum. 

Third person. 


Plural. 

rG6yi md pitheum. 
\Gdku md pitheum. 

Gani md pitheum. 


Harem md pitheum. Harem dausi ma pitheum. Harem dau md pitheum. 

The preterite of this is formed by adding the “wa’* above gone to the coi re- 
lative part of the sentence, as, bad 1 not come, he would not have come, go ma 
pitheum, harem rad piwa. 

In the present or future it is, g6 md pitheum, harem ma pi = should I come 
not, he will not come. )n both forms of the conditional, wd, added to the indi* 
cative, takes the place of the regular preterite piti, pile, pita. 
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Contingent Mood. 

1 muy ((>erhap«) go. 

It ia Mprfaacd by the future in the alternative wav e e i- 
teutu = I ehiill go, shall not go, I don’t know = T ml. ’ 
perhaps not, (root, Id, to go). ^ ***’ P^ftapa 1 sbull go, 

Potential Mood. 

It is formed by adding ne to the root of any main verb fe e 1« x . 
then subjoining the several conjugational kxL of the snbaUlia'ry y e 
which IS a regular transitive in “no.” This not havi,,.. 1.7 
be fully set down here, though it differ not mimh ^ * * l above, shall 

foregone samples of transitives, especially brdto.* ’ ffo™ ihe 

Root, chap, to can. Infinitive, chap-cho. 

Imperative. 

Singular. p 

1: ““tS;,. i 

3. Une cli.ppoml, 3, Une .h.,>,emi. x line 

Indicative present. 

First person. 

1. L6ne chabu. 1. f ‘ncia /L^ne chamya. inch 


1. L&ne chabu. 

2. Ldne chabusi. 
3« Ldne chabumi. 


1. Liine cbabi. 

2. Lane cbabisi. 

3. Lane chabimi. 

]. Lane chaba. 

2. Lane chabasi. 

3. Lane chabami. 


* \.Lane ohapsuku, excl. 

2 /Lane chapasi, inch 
l^L4ne chapsukusi, excl. 
TLfine ehapsami, inch 

* \Lane chapsukumi, excl. 

Second person, 

1. Lane chapsi, 

2. Lane chapsisL 

3. Line chapsimi. 

Third person. 

1. Lane chapse. 

2. Liine chapsesi. 

3. Lane ciiapsemi. 

Preterite. 


fL^ne cbamya, incl. 

* \Lane chapka, excl. 

2 / Lane chamyagi, incl. 

* (.Lane chapkasi, excl, 

^ fLane chamyarai, incl. 
' \L#ine chapkarai, excl. 


1. L^ne chamni. 

2. Lane churanisi. 

3. Lane cbumnimi. 

1. Lane chamme. 

2. Lane cliammegl. 

3. Lane charnmemi. 


First person. 

L Lane chaptong. j chaptasa, incl, . f Ldne chaptayo, incl. 

l^Lane cliaptasuka, excl. * \Lane cliaptako, excl, 

2, Lfine chaptongsi. * 2 . 9 /L®"® incl, 

LLane chaptusukusi, excl. ' /Lane chaptakosi, excl. 

3. L^ne chaptongmi. 3. chaptasami, incl. ^ C Lane chaptayomi, incl. 

‘ /Lane cliaptasukumi, excl. ( Lane chaptakomi, excl. 

* Compare chap-cho, chap-po, chab-u, chab-i, rhab-a, chap-tong, charn-i with 
ore-cho, br6-to, br^t-u, brdt-i, brct-a, bret-tong, bre-ti ; and observe in re^Hid 

0 the former that its radical p becomes b before a vowel and m before a iiagal 
I*'* m), but remains p before a sibilant or hard dental. It ia so in all irangitives 

w po, of all which chappo is a perfect sample. 
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[No. 5. 


Second person, 

1. Lane <’h«|)teii. 1. Lane chaptasi. 1. Lane chaptani. 

2. Lane chupteusi, 2. Lane chaptasisi, 2. Lane eliaptanisi. 

3. Lane chapteurpi. 3. Lane ch iptasemi. 3. Lane chaptanimi. 

Third person. 

J. Lsine chapta. 1. Lane cliaptuse. 1. Lilne chaptame. 

2. Lane rliaptasi. 2. Lane chaptasesi. 2. Lane clmptann si. 

3. Lane chaptami. H. Lane cliaptai.eini. 3. Lane chaptainefni. 

Infinttivk. 

Ljine chapclio. 

Farticiples. 

1st in “ ba,” Lane rbapba. [ 

2nd in “ chotro,” Lane cliapchome, I Impersonal as before. 

3rd in “ na,” Lane chatnnu. J 

4rb in “me,” Lane (‘liabiime, ike. | Personated and formed by adding “mo” 
5tli in “me,” Lane chaptongnie, &(!. ) to the tense (onus. 

Oeruiuls. 

Ist in “ na,” Lane rbabnna, he. \ Per^()nated all and constructed as bcfbio 
2nd in ‘‘ na,” liune chaptongna, he, ( by adding na, or l\o, to the soveial 

3h 1 in “ ko,” Lane ebabukrr, tS:e. ^ ( tense foims. The impersonate p:isr 

4tli in “ ko,” Lane ebaptongko, t^c. y geiund is Laine (’hupso or cha[)siotnaiiii. 

Middle Voice. 

Lana ehamso, and so on, precisely as in tlie veibs to eat and to summon. 

Passivk VoiCK. 


Imperative Mood. 


1. Lane chamyi. 

1. 

Lane cliapsiki. 

1. Lane clmpki. 

2. Lane chamyisi. 

2. 

Lane chapsikisi. 

2. Lsne ehapkisi. 

3. Lane chuinyini. 

3. 

Lane chapsikini. 

3. Lane chapkini. 



Indicative present. 




First person. 


J, Lane chamyi. 

1. 

j Lane chafrso, inch 
[ Lane cliapsiki, excl. 

J f Lane cliapso, inch 
^ Lane cliapki, exel. 

2. Lane chamyisi. 

2. 

f Lane chapsosi, incl. 

\ Lane chapsikisi, excl. 

( Lane chapsosi, incl. 

^ Lane cliapk’si, excl 

3. Lane chainyimi. 

3. 

C Lane chapsomi, incl. 
(Lane chapsikimi, excl. 

^ C Liine chapsomi, incl. 
( Lane chapkimi, c\cl. 



Second person. 


1. Lane chamye. 

1. 

Ldue chapsi. 

1. Liine ehamni. 

2. Lane chamyesi. 

2, 

Lane chapsisi. 

2. Lane cliainnisi. 

3. Lane chamyemi. 

3. 

Lane chupsimi. 

3. Lane ehaninimi. 



Third person. 


1. Lane chaba. 

1. 

Lf'ine cliabasi. 

1. Lane chabami. 

2. Lane elmpse. 

2. 

Lane chupsesi. 

2. Lane cliapsenii. 

3. Lane chanime. 

3. 

Lane ebammesi. 

3. Lane cluimmemi. 
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Preterite. 




First person. 


1. Lane chapti. 

1 . 

f Liine chaptaso, incl. 

\ Lane chaptasiki, excl. 

j f Lane cliaptaso, incl. 
kLanc chaptaki, excl. 

2, Lane chaptisi. 

2. 

( Lsine ebaptasosi. 

^ Lane chaptasikisi. 

2 ( Lane ebaptasosi. 

^ Liine cliupiakiM. 

3. Lfine cbaptimi, 

1. 

JT/me chaptasoiui. 
f^Lane chaptasiknm. 

fLane chaptasomi. 
VLane cbaptakimi. 



fiecond person. 


1. Ivane chapte. 

1. 

Lane chaptasi. 

1. Liine chuptam 

2. Lane chaptesi. 

2. 

Lane cliaptasisi. 

2. Lane cliaptanihi. 

3. Liine chaptemi. 

3. 

Lane ciiaptasimi. 

3. Lane chu|)ranimi. 



Third person. 


1. Lane cliaptu. 

1. 

Lane cliaptasi. 

1 . Lane chaptumi. 

2. Lane cliaptase. 

2. 

Lane chaptasesi. 

2. Lane chaptascmi. 

3. Lane chaptame. 

3. 

Lane chaptamesi. 

3. Lane cbapianiemi. 


Infinitive. 


It is wantint; as in all the passives. 

Participles. 

Iht in “ ba,” wanting. 

2nd in “ cl»onie,” Ltine chapchoine, 

3id in nu,” Lane cliamna. 

4tli in “ rne,” Lane cliarnyime, 

5tli in “me,” Lane chaptime, &c. 

Oerimds. 

1st in “na,” Lane chamyina, kc. 

2ih1 in “ na,” Lane chaptina, &c. 

did 111 “ ko,” Lane cliamyiko, hi\ 

4tU in “ ko,” Lane chuptiko, kc, 

HQ’tKirk , — The precedent in given in full, Ist, because it afTords a 8.im}dfi of 
tiaiiMtives, in “ po 2nd, liecause it dcinonstiates that these so-called mooiL aie 
nieiely compound verbs which (like the case signs) can be multijilied ad iiihintuin, 
but have little to do witli grammar. 

Duty, necessity ; 1 must, or oiiglit. 

It is expressed by the impersonal use of the verb dyiiiii to become, put after the 
main veib in the regular infinitive with the sepaiute objective pronoun preced- 
ini; both. 

Imperative wanting. 

Indicative Mood. 


Sjv(jnlar. 
lucho dyum.'* 




Dual. 

{ Odsi lacbo dyum, incl. 
Guauku hicho dyiiin, excl 


PI nr at 

f G(>yi hicho dyum, 
(Gbku laeho dyum. 


* Quasi mihi ire fit, i. e. dccet vel iiecessc est, in Kln'^, numlui jaiiu paicha 
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Ga l^cho dyum. 
Harem l^cho dyum. 


Gd Idcho dyumta. 


Ga lacho dyumta. 
Harem lacho dyumta. 


Bdhing Vocahulary. 

Second perton. 

Gasi lacho dyum. 

Third penon, 
Haremdausi Idcbo dyum. 
Preterite. 

First person. 

j Gdsi lacho dyumta. 
\,Gdsuku iMo dyumta. 

Second person. 

Gasi lacho dyumta. 

Third person. 
Haremdausi l^cho dyumta. 

Optative Mood. 


[No. 5. 

Gani Idcho dyum. 

Haremdau lacho dyum. 

/ Gdyi I6oho dyumta. 
VGuku lacho dyumta. 

Gani lacho dyumta. 

Haremdau lacho dyumta. 


Wish, desire. 


Singular. 

1. Wa lala dwiing. 

2. r l^la dwdng. 

3. A Idla dw^ng. 

1. Wd lala dwakta. 

2. t lala dwakta. 

3. A lala dwakta. 


Indicative present. 

Fifst person. 
Dual. 

f Isi Idla dwang, inch 
VWasi Idla dwang, excl. 

Second person. 
fsi Idla dw^ng. 

Third person, 

Asi lala dwdng. 

Preterite, 

fsi l&la dwakta, incl. 
Wasi lala dwakta, excl. 
fsi lala dwakta. 

Asi l^la dwakta. 


Plural. 
f fke lala dwang, 
\Wake lala dwang. 

fni Idla dwang. 

Ani4ala dwang. 


fke lala dwakta, inrl. 
Wilke lala dwakia, excl. 
I'ni lala dwakta. 

Ani lala dwakta. 


Formed of the conjunct possessives, of lala, a verbal noun fiom la, to go, and 
of dwang, dwakta, the 3rd person of the intransitive dwakko, to be desuous, 
present and preterite used impersonally. 


Singular. 

1. Lacho giyi. 

2. Lacho giyisi. 

3. L&cho giyini. 


PeECATIYB iroOD. 


Oh ! that I might go. 
Let me go. 

Imperative. 


Dual, 

1. Lacho gisiki. 

2. Lacho gisikisi. 
3- Lacho gikisi. 


Plural. 

1. Lkho giki. 

2. Lacho gikisi. 

3. Lkho gikini. 
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Indicative Resent. 


1 . lichogfyi. 


2. Lacho giyiai. 

3. Ucho giyimi. 


Fir at person, 

. I Licho giso. 

* I Lacho gi'siki. 

rt I Lacho gisoki. 

I L^cho gisikisi. 

„ I L^nho glsomi. 

1 Lacho gisikimi. 


j 1 Lacho giso. 

1 Lacho giki. 

2 1 Lacho gisosi. 

) Lacho gikiai, 

j I Lacho gjsomi. 
1 Lacho glkimi. 


And 80 on conjugating the transitive giwo, to give, in the passive voice, like the 
nassive of jdwo, to eat aforegone. Lacho gfyi let me go, give me to go. But 
observe that in order to say let kirn go, you must use the active voice, as below. 


Singular, 

Let me go, lacho giyi. 

Let him go, lacho giwo. 

Dual, 

Let us two go, lacho gisiki. 

Let them two go, lacho giwosi. 

Plural, 

Let US all go, I^cho giki. 

Let them all go, lacho giwomi. 


^ Remark , — If to thf-sc forms we add those of 
the middle voice. S. Lacho giso. D. Lacho 
gische.’ P. Lacho gisme, we have a good clue 
to the character of the three voices in tins Ian* 
guage which are based upon the idea of me, 
the speaker, being the exponent of the passive; 
of self, the spoken to, being that of the middle ; 
and of him, or her, or it, the spoken of, being 
that of the active voice, Gi-wo :-give him : 
GLso^give thyself: Gi-yi - give me, are 
respectivmy the starting points of the active, 
(^middle and passive voices, 


Interbogatiye Mood. 


It resembles the indicatire, ISgna I shall go, or shall I go ? 

Peohibitive and Negative Mood. 


There is no separat^form of the negative verb as in Dravidian tongues, nor even 
any nraliibitive particle distinct from the negative. ... 

Ma prefixed expresses verbal negation and prohibition and also nominal priva- 
tion, e. g. Md jawo, eat not. Ma jagna, I do not .at. Ma neuha, not good - bad. 

Inceptive Mood. 


It is formed by subjoining to the ordinary infinitive foim (cho) of the main 
verb, the subsidiary int.ansilive verb p.cnso, to begin, or the tiansitive pawo, to 
do, to make; e. g. tueho pawn, begin to drink ; tucho papta, he began to diinkj 
jacho pienso, begin to eat ; jacho, piensigna, I begin to eat. 

I'lNiTiv^E Mood. 


It is formed as abovf, but substituting for puwo or preriso the lansitive theumo 
(conficio). e. g. jacho theumo, liuish eating, jdcho ihcumlong. 1 have done eating. 
Sometimes “lie,”* replaces the nihuitival “cho” of the mam verb. 


‘tha’ 


The infinitival sinn varies, not always intelligibly. Where 
.sa” is the sign, as jatha lati, 1 went to dunk. i. e. for the purpos « ^nk g. 
iVhere commencement and end are expressed, “ ne is more ratini? 

ine preasigna, jane theumu, I shall begin ^ ^ t.Vcha 

:io also where wish is expiessed jane dwakiong, I wis le o ca . , , . 

Jomiuoii lorm and always used alone, as Jacho inii jiu'lio agyem n . i 
io eat or not to eat. 


2 1 
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iV. 5.— The neuters ryipo (desino) and dyumo (fio), to be ended or to end 
cannot be used in this way and prenso, to be begun or to begin (self) is tnucb 
rarer in such use than pawo. * Ryipcho pdwa is, it nears its end, literally it makes 
to an end, or to be ended, 

CONTINUATITE MoOD. 


It is formed by adding sdgno (sense doubtful) to the root of the main verb and 
theiewitb conjugating the intransitive verb bwakko, to remain (aee conj. 111 ), e. g, 
continue eating, jdsogno bwakku. N. D.— The deliinte preseut and past are also 
thus expressed. 


Imperative. 


Singular. 

Jaso-gno hwukko (eat con^ 
tiiiuously or keep eat 
ing. 


Jaso-gno bwanggna. 


Jasogno bwangye. 
Jasogno bwang. 


Dual. 

Jaso-gno bwakse incl. 

Indicative present. 

First person. 

} Jasogno bwaksa, incl. 

Jasogno bwaksuku, excl. 
u 

Second person. 
Jasogno bwaksi. 

Thtrd person. 
Jasogno bwakse. 


Plural. 

JOTo-gno bwangne. 

} Jasogno bwangya. 
Jasogno bwakka. 

Jasogno bwangni. 

Jasogno bwamme.^ 


Preterite. 

First person, 

4 ) 

I Jasogno bwaktasa, incl. I Jasogno bwaktayo. 
(Jasogno bwaklasuku, excl. [Jasogno bwukuko. 

Second person, 

Jasogno bwiiktasi. Jasogno bwaktanu 

Third person. 

Jasogno bwuktase. Jasogno bwaktaine. 

Infinitive. 

Jasogno bwakcbo. 

Participles. 

1st in bn, Jasogno bwakpa (ba). (Surd requires surd), 

2nd in chome, Jasogno bwakcliome. 

3rd in na, Jasogno bwangna. 

4th in me, Jasogno bwanggname, &c. 11 forms, ut supra. 

5th in me, Jasogno, bwaktiine, &c. ditto ditto. 


Jasogno bwakti (T ate 
continuously or I was 
eating, 

Jasogno bwakte. 
Jasogno bwakta. 


* Observe the change^ of the radical k into ng and m, bwak-ko, bwaiig-gna, 
bwam-me. It is constant in all verba neuter in ko.” 
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l«t in n», Juogno biranggnann, &c. 11 forma 
2n(l in na, Jaaogno bwiiktina, ftc. ditto. 

3rd in ko, Jaaogno bwaiiggnako, &c. ditto 
4th in ko, Jaaogno bwaktiko, &c. ditto. 

Rpiwar*.— The above ia given in full as an exemtdar of i„f 
The tranaitivea of the same conjugation (III.) have^he ll '» “ko.” 

for the rest their conjugation Z rdUriineTbJ'airwS'l 
premiaes already supplied. The indicative present ameular *»l.r ' 
is set down in the elaasifioatlon of verba The raZ • k ■ h' 
artive voice, and <« ng" i„ the passive a.td causal, e. g pdk-k o'? 
fioiig-pato. * I»ong-yij 


ItEttATivi! Mood. 

Raiae repeatedly, pdkko, mdkho. bwakko. 

It is formed by adding to the imperative of tlfe main verb whetbpr 
intransitive, the word mokho (sense unknown) and to it « h' ■ 
bwakcho. to reman, as in the la'st mood to wl2 this is e near vTei 
There however we have compound conjugation according L , be L ff theT 

rpo mdkho bwdkko, sleep repeatedly. Pdkto mdkho bwakko, raiae repeatedly 

‘TeaUdt''” ^ I raise repeat^ 

Ipti mdkho bwakti, I slept repeat- pdktong mdkho bwskti, I raised re- 

c peatedly. 

And 80 on through the whole of the intransitive conjugation in “no” fVI t ....i 
of the transitive in ** ko” (III.) The definite sense of the present and^pret^erhe^ 
1 am sleeping, I was sleeping, I am raising, I was raising, i, likewise thus expressed 

Conjugation with auxiliar substantive verb and participle. 

^ verbs, kd, khd, gnd, and b«a. the three first express essence 

and entity ; the last, presence, being in a certain place, corresponding respectivelv 
to lie Klias ho and clia, and to tlie Newiiii kha and du, or chdiia. Of tlii lialinj 
t -lie last or bwa is alone used us an auxiliar and it is compounded with the fauna. 

, n lr r‘ , “> procure, definite present or 

•uture) and past tenses of any and every verb in the manner there Len e a 
Cr I am coming: pi-ogno bwakti, I was coming: tcupsogim 

bwanggna, I am boating : teupsogno bwakti, I was beating, ^ 

/femar/r.—J^sdgno, which gives the continuative and the definite form of the 
uses abov^ seems to Spring from the impersonal past gerund in “hO,” jaso vel 
mami. Hut that is not clear, though it be so that, whatever eUe jasogno is ii 
a oim of every verb useable with the auxiliar in conjugation. ' 

Jasogno bwanggna — I am eating. 

Jaaogno bwakti — I was eating. 

Pisogno bwanggna — 1 am coming, 

Pisogno bwakti I was coming. 

I^reaogno bwanggna ^ 1 am fiurnmoniiig. 

^r^sogno bwakti = I was suramonnig. 


i2 1 2 
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Compound terhc with each element conjugated, 
Jwagdiwo, to arrive,* 

Imperative Mood. 


Singular, 

Jwagdiwo. 


Singular, 

Jwanggnadigna. 

Jwanggnediye. 

Jwangnidi. 


Jwaktiditi, 

J waktcdite. 
Jwaktadita. 


Dual Plural, 

Jwagdise. Jwagdine. 

Indicative present. 


First person. 
Dual, 

{ Jwaksadi^a, incl. 
Jwaksudlauku, excl. 

Second person. 
Jwak|idisi. 

Third person, 
J waksedise. 

Preterite, 


Plural. 

{ Jwangyadiyii. incl, 
Jwakkadika, excl. 

JwangDidini. 

Jwangmedime. 


First person, 

JwHktasHditaRa. 

Jwaktasuditusuku. 

Second person, 
Jwaktuaiditaai. 

Third person, 
Jwaktaseditase. 


JwaktayodintRvo. 

. JwaktHkodiutako. 

Jwaktanidintini. 

Jwaktamedimtame, 


Infinitive Mood. ♦ 


Jwakchodicho. 

Participles, 

Ist in ba, Jwukpadi'ba. 

2iid in chome, J wakchodichome, &c, 

3rd m na, Jwangnudina, &c. 

4 ill III me, Jwanggnawedigname, &c. 

5tb in me, Jwaktimeditime, &c. 

Gerunds. 


Impersonal of the present. None. 
Impersonal of the past. 
Jwuksomamidisomani or Jwaksodiso. 


♦ Jw6kko, is an intransitive in “ko” meaning to arrive, and it can be coiijugat'*^ 
separately ; but, with that love of specialization which is so characteristic of 
Kiranti verbs, it is always used in conjunction with the verb to come (piwo) or to 
go (diwo). Jwagdiwo as a single word can be also so conjugated. Theremsfl^ 
able thing is that each verb of the compound can be conjugated. 
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present. 

2nd, Jwaktiditiiia, ) ^ 


3rd, Jwanggnadig;nako, ) . 

4th, JwaktadiUko, ) ^ 


Causal Verbs.* 


All verbs whatever can be made causal by adding to their root the transitive verb 
pato, from paf to do or ihake. But pa makes its legiilar transitive in “ wo,” 
pawo. Pawo is do; pato, do for him, on his behalf ; and this leads me to observe 
that every transitive verb, save those in “ to,” has the following six forms. 

1 . Teupo, strike him, active transitive in “ po.” 

2. Teum-do, strike thyself, reflex transitive, or middle in “ so.” 

3. Teum-yi, strike me, paasive in “ i.” 

4. Teup-to, strike it for him, active transitive in “to.” 

5. Teum-so, strike it for thyself, middle in “ so.” 

6. Teupti, strike it for me, “ passive in “ ti.” 

So also pa, to do, has p6-wo. paso, payi ; p^to, piiso and pati : and kwo, to see, 
has kw<5gno, kwdso, kwdyi ; kwoto, kwoso and kwoti: and pok, to raise has 
pokko, pokso. pongyi ; pokto, pokao, pokti; and in like manner every other tran* 
sitive, except those in “ to” as the primary form. It is the secondary form of 
the transitive of the verb to make, or pato^ which is used for constiucting causuls, 
but yet It takes the passives in “ i,” not “ti,” when thus employed, though, when 
used separately, it assumes its regular form in “tr’—an anomaly, like that of the 
use of the reflex or middle voice in one form and two senses (2.5). 

But besides the regular causal formed by pato added to the root of the main 
verb (e. g. kwopato, cause to see), there are other means of constructing causals 
which shall be first meutioned before proceeding to exhibit the conjugation of the 
former. 

These means are, lit the hardening of the initial consonant of an intransitive, as— 

Dokko, fall. '• Tokko, cause to fall. 

Dyummo, become. Thyumuio, cause to become. 

Gukko, he crooked. Kukko, crookeu or make crooked. 


* Besides its ordinary use, the causal form of the verb is frequently used, espe- 
cially 111 Its middle voice, as a passive. Thus, japiso is, be thou eaten, or suffer 
thyself to be eaten, implying voluntariness on the part of the patient ; and so licmpaso 
is let thyself be kissed. All three voices, however, can be used thus and liequently 
are so, whenever the complex pronoraenalization of the piimary veib causes 
embarrassment. The passive use of the causal is very common in Himalaya, and 
18 otten, as lu Newari, the only substitute tor « passive. This is not wondeiful in 
so crude a tongue as Newari : it is so, however, in the Kiranti language which 
possesses the great secret of the most refined conjugation in its neat personal 
suffixes and its power of euphonic compounding. Owing however to too much 
attention to the agents, and too little to the actiuii, the Kininti verb with al its 
constructive richness on one side, shows equal poveity on another, and hence t le 

passive use of the causal form. 

t The root pi in VAyu, au allied Himalayan tongue, is tbe same as the Dravi- 
dian causative. 
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Gikko, bo born. 
Jito, be born. 
Bokko, got up. 
Bukko, be burst. 


Kikko, beget or give birth to. 
('liito, tear. 

Pokko, raise, or make get up. 
Pukko, burst. 


2nd, by dropping the intransitive sign whatever it be, and eubstituting the 
transitive sign in ** to,*' or “ ndo” (do). 


Piwo, come. 

Rawo, come. 

Diwo. go. 

Pawo, go. 

Kiiwo, come up. 

Yuwo, come down. 

J)wakko, be desirous or long. 
Tiigiio, drink. 

Wogno, issue. 

Glugno, enter. 4 
Clniyinso, learn. 

Niso, sit. 

Khleuso, lie hid. 


Pito, bring. 

Rato, bring. 

Dim, take away. 

Lato, take away. 

Kuto, bring up. 

Yuto, bring down. 

Dwakto, desire it, or long for it, 
Tundo, cause to drink, 

Wondo, extract. 

Glundo, insert. 

Chayindo, teach, i. e. cause to learn, 
Nito, set down. 

Khleundo, hide it. 


I need not point out what an important analogy with the Dravidian tongues the 
first (nay, both) of these two processes presents, but I may add that this analogy 
is in perfect keeping with the further habit of this Himalayan language of harden- 
ing or doubling the indicative present sf|;n by way of making a preterite, as 


Myelda, he is sleepy. 

Sada, he kills. 

Kwuda, he puts on the fire. 
Gramda, he hates. 

Teuha, he strikes. 

Breta, he summons, 
Khleuta, he conceals, 

Soda, he tells it. 


Myelta, he was sleepy. 
Sata, he killed. 

Kwatn, he put on the fire. ' 
Grarata, he hated. 

Teupta, he struck. 

Bidtta, he summoned, 
Khleuttu, he concealed, 
Sotta, he told It. 1 


Add to these analogies the common habit of B^hing and Tamil of annexing tlie 
conjugational sign to the imperative and that that sign is indifferently applied to 
intransilives and transitives (leaving the style of the indicative to difference them) ; 
and further that the conjunct pronomenalization of their veibs and nouns is by 
prefixing m regard to the nouns and suffixing in regard to the verbs,* not to men- 
tion several other analogies cited in the sequel, and Messrs. Muller and Caldwell will 
find it difficult to maintain their assertion that there U nothing Dravidian 111 the 
Structure of the Himdlayau tongues! 


• Teub-u, I strike 

Teub-i, Thou strikest 
Teub.a, He strikes 
Pog-u, I raise 
Pog-i, Thou raisest 
Pog-a, He raises 
13 ret*u, I summon 
Bret i, Thou sumrnon'st 
Bret-a, He summons 


Wa popo, My uncle. 
I popo, Thy uncle. 

A popo, His uncle. 
Wagu, My hand. 

1 gu, Thy hand. 

A gu, Ills hand. 

Wtt daubo, Mysolf. 
r daubo, Thyself. 

A daubo, llissclf. 


^Remark, — Wa, i, a, the pio- 
nominal adjuncts are perfect- 
ly distinct from the separate 
pronouns ; and, wa being -- 
J u, the adjuncts of verb and 
noun tally to identity. Here, 
then, is the alleged diagnosis 
of Dravidianum more fully 
developed than in any Dravi- 
dian tongue. 
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f^any verbs, identical in form, in the imperative yet differ in sense as Khiwo, n, 
tremble and khiwo, a. quarrel, uto, n. fall; uto, a. fell. Many, ngain, rnarenally 
change their sense in passing into the causal or transitive form trom tlie intiarisi- 
tive or neuter; and, lastly, the causal form of neuters and of transitives, though 
very generally of the normal construction in pato added to the mot (ip(», sleep ; 
impdto, cause to sleep), yet in the case of many verbs of both sorts in “ po” and 
in ‘‘gno,” is not so, the alteration being effected by changing their sign into the 
transitive “ to’* vel “do” sign, as ipo, sleep ; ipto, cause to sleep (a synonyme of 
iropato); tugno, drink, tundo, (==tupato) cause to drink. When the sense is 
much altered in such transition, the derivative causal of a neuter is constantly 
reearded as an independant flvord and piimitive verb, and the neuter takes the 
normal causal form, thus lawo, n. “ go, lias lato for its causil : but, lato being 
used to signify lapato is made to expiess the piecise sense of cause 

All this shows, when taken in connexion with the general transformabihty of all 
transitives not primitively in “to” into tint form, the pre-eminent transitive and 
pieterite character of that widely diffused sign. ♦ 

^ It also shows how apt causal is to be equivalent to transitive^-anoiher widely 
prevailing Turanian trait, and one harmonising with the almost identity of neuter 
and intransitive. And here we may reraaik another special chaiactenstic common 
to the Himalayan and Dravidian tongues, viz. double causation. Tims in Bahmg 
(and it 18 the same in many others of our tongues) ipo, sleep, impato, cause to 
sleep ; imp^pato, cause to cause to sleep. G>kko, be bom ; Kikko or Gingputo, 
cause to be born ; Kingpato or Gingpapato, (j^ause to cause to be born ; to \%hich we 
may add, Kmgpapato expiessiiig causation iu the third degree from the primitive 
gikko: and the like holds good with regaid to every neuter uiulei going a similur 

*^^rproceed ^ow\o exhibit an exemplar of the normal causative form of verbs, 
taking the instance of the verb to eat. Root, Ja. Causal tiansilive, Japato. 
Causal reflex, Japaso. Causal passive, Japayu The prefixed mot does not nllect 
the grammatical form of the auxilnus save as above stated. Pato therefore m this 
combination will affoid a sample of all transitives in “ to” which change the “ t 
into “d.” Of the unchanging transitives in “to” 1 have given a model m Bieto. 
I shall here give Patc^in full in its combination with Ja, as a sample of the chang- 
ing conjugation in “t” (see conjugation X.) merely piemising that paso, us an 
intransitive in “so” (see conjugation XIII.) and payi us a passive in ‘ i (yi to 
keep the vowels apart merely)* have alieudy been given in full, as also the passive 
m “ti,” (vide Breto). 

Paradigm of a causal verb. 

Active Voicis. 


singular of Agent, 

1. Japato. ^ 

Dual of Object, 

2. J^patosi. 

Plural oj Object, 

3. Japatomi. 


Imperative Mood, 
Dual of Agent. 

1. Japase. 

Dual of Object. 

2. Japdsesi. 

Plural (f Object, 

3. Japiisemi. 


Plural of Agent. 

1. Jajiane, 

Dual of Object. 

2. Japauesi. 

Plural of* Object. 

3. JapHnemi. 


• M alto requirea the y, for example, teum-yi, ttr.ket me he or thou, - I am 
•truck, tee remurka aforegoiie. It it because tlie at/mt muj be he m thou (any 
one) in the passive, that the paasive runs so near parallel with the 2ml tpcciai form 
of the verb. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present end Future Tense, 


Singular. 

1. Japadu. 

2. Japadusi. 

3. Jiipadumi. 


^ingitlor. 

1, Jflpadj. ^ 

2, dapaduKi. 

3, Japadimi. 

Singular. 

1. Jupadrt 

2. Japad.isi. 

3. Japddaiiii. 

Singular. 

1. Japatong, 

2. Japatongsi. 

3. Japatongmi. 


Singular. 

1. Japiiteu. 

2. Jupateusi, 

3. Japaieumi. 

Singular. 

1. Japfita. 

2. Japafasi. 

3. Japataini. 


First person. 
Dual, 

j f Japasa, incl. 

* [ J^pasuku, excl. 

2 r Japasasi. incl. 

[ Japfisukudi, excl. 

^ ^ Japasanii. incl. 

( Jupa^ukurai, excl. 
Second person. 
Dual, 

1. dap^si. 

2. .lap/i^igi. 

3. Japa^lmi. 

Third person. 
Dual. 

1 . Japase. 

2. JTipasesij^ 

3. Japasemi, 

Freterife. 
First person. 
Dual. 

j f Japatasa, incl. 

* \ Japatasuku, excl. 

2 f Japatasasi, incl. 

* [ Japatasukiisi, excl, 

g ( Japi^ragumi, incl, 
Japatasukumi, excl. 

Second person. 
Dual, 

1. Jupatagi. 

2. Japatasisi. 

3. JapalHsimi. 

'Third person. 

Dual. 

1. fjjipatase, 

2. Japiitasesi. 

3. Jap^tasemi. 


Plural, 

2 I Japava, incl. 

' \ Jap^ka, excl. 

2 r Japkyosi, incl, 

[ Japdkosi, excl, 

2 / dap^iyorai, incl. 

’ 1 Japakomi, excl. 

Plural. 

1. .Tapani. 

2. Japariigi. 

3. Japanimi. 

Plural. 

1. Japame. 

2. Japameai. 

3. Japainemi, 

t 

Plural, 

^ f eJapatayo, incl. 

I Japauko, excl. 

2 ( J^nutayohi, incl. 

( Japatakosi, excl. 

2 r .lapiitayoini, incl. 
\ Japatakomi, excl, 

Plural. 

1. Japatani. 

2. Japatanisi. 

3. Japatanimi. 

Plural. 

]. Japatame, 

2. Japatamesi. 

3. Japatameini.* 


* Obj-erve for a moment the singular neatness, euphony and precision of these 
forms. The single words Japatamesi and Japatamerni must be rendered into 
English by they all fed them two and they all led them all; into Newaii, hy 
amisang, ammihma yata nakala, and amisung amita nakala. And, but for tl:e 
happy term to feed in English, the di‘»tinetion would be greater still. In KIhh thn 
equivalents are, uni beiu le u uwi lai khuwaiyo aud uni heru le u heiu lai kliuwaiyo 
or six words fur one ! 
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iNFiifiTivE Mood. 

Japacho, aoristic at usual. 


Farticiplea, 

lat in ba, .lapfiba, who feeds or will or did feed 
^Jnd in cbome. Japachome. feedable, who. or with what any one feeds or will 

3rd in na, Jfipana, fed, whom or with what any one has fed 
4lh in me, Japadume, &c. 33 forms. Feedahle l.v .... i 
feed or will feed, &c. ^ "ith what I 

"■‘0"' 0^ -th what 

iV: 5.-1— 3 are impersonal, as befo.e : 4-5 are personated. 


Gerunds. 

Impersonated of the present and future. None. 
Impersonated of the past, Japaso, or Japasomami. 


l^ersonated present. 

1st in na, Japaduna, &c. 33 forms. 

2iid in na, Jupatongnu, iicc. 33 forms. 


Personated past. 

1st in ko, Jfipaduko, 3cc. 33 foiuis. * 

2ntl m ko, Japatdngko, &c. 33 forms. 


Specimen of the Kirdnti language (Bulling dialect). 

Kw6iig mdryeii h^po ke di bretba lata. G} ekhopaso bnHlia 
(lajaiia. Wa kliyiui di kwoug mupyeii, rasoguo bwaktako, wa uiing 
iiuiig dwdugindso. 06 Laroni gjauaijo iiik tagna, spi, sjit. Tke 
iiyau iisra jiijiilso, iiiyem ‘siclio, lama, dtiso, biuti* papta. 

^ Mokoditig bopoiiii burein kwdiig ri uydba gyawa dyainpattame 
t-isi giptako cbyanta, yom siai i miug giptako, s^u^o md giwo, ddso, 
lopaso, giwo. Harem imiryeuiiii inyem kb6guo papta. llopomi yo 
chivvacba dau bretamiko cbyautami. Sy uke di liuyuba gyawa rfnlim, 
uiyem radio. • 

Mekeding ryamnipo bola* kwosomami niiiig ko di dita, Myeiu 
laiugmi wadi rin^dba gyawa kblyakti giptiko niocbo preusta, mdra 

* N, B. — Nyan, aira, binti, and hehi are Hindi terms having no precise equiva- 
lents in the Kiranti tongue; though it would be easy to turn the phrases so as 
lo replace them by pure Kiranti terms I leave them as Bani|)le8 of a process every 
’'heie going on in the Central llimillaya whose still primitive languages will pro- 
l>«bly in time become first mixed and then obsolete. 
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(l^iyana, wa wancha ini syu (or su) md giwo motime bw6. Naka ga 
wa ram khorne bwague, i kamdi mftra kheda syu ke kam di ra data 
(or mdta). Mekeding ryamuipo khyim ding glutana chiwachadaumi 
& n tamtaineko, uiyem siniUineko, bdpo ke di cbdtha dimtame. 

Mekeding hdpomi d wancha bretako, mota, yem i ryamnipo, 
dwdkti khedda chydro, dwaktikhedda plyenti giwo (or plyeuotako) 
ddso dSta. 


Translation of the specimen of the Kirdnti language (Bilihig dialect). 

A certain person went to his prince to complain of a man vaIio 
was in the habit of coming constantly to his house to make love tu 
his wife, but whom he could never contrive to identify. To liiti 
sovereign he said, ‘relying on your justice, I appeal to you to have 
this man arrested.’ The ll^jah thereon gave the petitioner a phial 
filled with scented oil and said to him, ‘give this phial to your wife 
and caution her at the same time not to give it to any one.’ The 
man did as he was bade and the Eajah, when he was gone, instructed 
his spies to look after the matter and to seize and bring to his 
presence any person they might detect coming llom the plaintiff!: 
house, whose clothes had the scent of atter. 

liy and by, the lover finding an opportunity went, as before, to 
his mistress who rubbed the atter on his clothes and said to him. 
‘My husband desired me to give this atter to no one, but you are 
my life, my soul, how should I refuse it to you ? If you like it 
take it. I can have no other use for it.’ 

As the lover, thus anointed with atter, thereafter left the house 
of his mistress the spies of the Kdjah who were on the look out 
for him, seized him and carried him to the E6jah. 

The Eajah thereon sent for the woman’s husband and said tc 
him, ‘this is your wife’s lover. If you please, kill him; ifjoii 
please, let him go.’ 

B. 11. llonosoN. 

OcioleTy 1857. 
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On the Vd^u tribe of the Central Eimdlaya.—Bi/ B. H. 
Hodqson, £sq. 

The Vayus, vulgarly called Hiyus, inhabit the central Himalaya, 
and the central region of that part of the chain * They are sub- 
jects of Nepal, tenanting the basin of the river Kdsi between the 
confines of the great valley of Nepal proper and that point where 
the Kosi turns soutliwards to issue into the plains. The Vayiis belon^» 
to that interesting portion of the Himalayan population whicli, in 
the essay adverted to, I have denominated the broken tribes— tribes 
whose status and condition, relatively to those of ilie unbroken 
tribes, sufficiently demonstrates that they are of mucli older stand- 
ing iu Himalaya than the latter. The Vayus are in an exceedingly 
depressed condition, gradually passing to extinction probably. Their 
numbers do not now exceed a few thousands, how many, I have no 
means of ascertaining. * 

Their high antiquity and the complex character of their language, 
give them, especially in connexion with other tribes of liiindlaya 
similarly characterised, very great interest as an element of Hima- 
la)an population. They consider themselves as a single people 
distinct from all their neighl)ours. Their language, which has no 
marked dialects, and is quite unintelligible to any but themselves, 
supports this view. iSo also docs their perfect community of habits 
and customs, though tliey recognise certain distinctions among 
tliemselves, of no practical importance, bub marked by specific desig- 
nations, of which the chief are Yakiiin, Ddpliom, Konsino, Baluiig, 
Phoncho, Kamalechho, &c. 

Baking, I know, means exorcist in the Vaju tongue; and the 
other terms prolyibly point to some perhaps now forgotten avoca- 
tions. At all events they cannot explain the force of the terms. 

They have a tradition of a very remote time when they were a 
numerous and powerful people, but never having had the use ot 
writing, their remote past is too vague for ascertaiument, no toreign 
^lad cultivated people having ever noticed and recorded their exist- 

* See new edition of essay on physical geography of Himalaya now issuing from 
the press under the auspices of Government. 
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ence. The religious ideas of the Vayus are extremely vague, nop 
does their language afford any term for the Deity or even for any 
deity though they have, as usual, an exorcist who is their only 
priest and physician and to whom they look for relief from all those 
evils which malignant influence, whatever it be, afflicts them with, 
They are a very inoffensive industrious race employed in the culti- 
vation of the earth. Their use of the plough is noticeable from its 
rarity in these regions. 

As it has been the cliief object of this paper to illustrate the 
highly interesting language’’^ of the V^yus I shall not at present say 
more of their status, manners and customs than by a reference to 
their own account of these conveyed in the statement subjoined 
to the language as a sample thereof and of which translation was 
there furnished. 


But the physical traits of the Vayu are of an importance second 
only to that of his language,*’ and the following description will 
help to illustrate them. 

Dimeusions of a man named Pate, a Vayu of the Takum caste, 
aged twenty-eight years, in the service of Captain (jojraj Tliupa of 
Nepal. 


Height, 

Crown of head to hip, . 
llip to heel, ,, 

Length of arm and hand, 
Girth of head, 

Girth of arm, 

Girth of forearm, 

Girth of thigh. 

Girth of calf, 

Girth of chest, 



1 . 1.0 
2 . 11.0 


Pate is rather below than above the standard height of his IVllows, 
which may bo taken at about five feet three inches. Ilis colour is a 


♦ I meant to have prefaced the details by a few general remaiks under the usual 
heads of article, noun, pronoun, &c. But time runs short and the phdological 
reader will readily apprehend these from the details already given whilst other 
classes of readers are i^tle likely to pay any attention to the matter. 
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pure isabelline brown without tho least trace of ruddiness in Iho 
skin oc liair. Tho eye is dark liazel and tlie hair long, straight, 
black, ample ou the head, scant every where else. 

Vertical view of the head oblate ovoid, rather wider behind than 
before but not much, and flatlish behind. 

Bttchycephalic. Facial angle very good, the mouth being only 
moderately salient aud tho forehead of good height, forwardness 
and breadth, but the chin dofecbivo. Eye-brows even, scantish. 
No beard or whisker, and a very small moustache. Eyes small, 
flush with tho check, oblique, very wide apart, drooping upper lid 
bout down at the inner angle. Nose rather short, atrai^it, depressed 
between tho eyes, moderately salient elsewhere, broad at end and 
liuving large round nostrils. Mouth moderately salient, the pecu- 
liar thickening of tlio upper gum, which cliicHy causes the salieiicy, 
being not great, and tlie lips not tumid, only moderately full. Teeth 
vertically set, strong, white. Chin retiring and small. Zygmufo 
and cheek bones very salient to tlio sides and profile flat. Front 
view of the face squarish, owing to the large angular jaus which 
are as salient laterally as the zygomce. 

toar/r.— Tins young man’s physiognomy is distinguished by tlie 
full Turanian breadth of head and face. Two others of his race 
whom I examinod^a man of fifty-eight years and another of thirty 
years— had not tho same breadth nor tho same perfectly Ivaliniic 
eye. These men measured nearly 5. VO and were several shades 
darker in colour than Pufce; and upon the wliole 1 incliuo to regard 
them as more normal samples of tho race than Pate. In a word, 
1 think that I have sufficient grounds for concluding that the Vayus 
are in general somewhat darker and of a loss decidedly Mongolic 
cast of countenance than the Lepchas (ior example), from whose 
perfectly Turanian typo, they lean towards tho Turkic ai\d Dravidian 
subtypes, which again approach tho Arian, and are seen in tlio 
Kirdiiti tribe of Himalaya more clearly and more frequently than in 
the Vayu tribe. 

The elder of the two individuals above adverted to, I was enabled 
to examine rapidly whilst Mr. IScott photographed him. lie was 
O'lHn height, moderately fleshy and dark brown. Vertical \ie\v 
of the head oblate. Wider aud flat behind, greatesy; breadth between 
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the ears. Eising pyramidally from the zygomoo to the crown of 
the head. Facial angle not bad, the forehead retiring and narrow- 
ing only slightly, the mouth not being porrect, nor the chin retiring 
but pointed. Eyes remote, not small, but the upper lids flaccid 
and somewhat down-curved at the inner canthns. Nose pyramidal, 
not levelled between the eyes nor the extremity much thickened, 
but the nares large and round. Mouth large but well fermed, with 
neatly shaped lips and vertical^fine teeth. 

The younger man above alluded to was 5.5.0 and as dark as an 
ordinary native of the plains whom he further resembled in big 
unflatted, facv^ though his eye wanted the fullness and, shapeliness of 
that of the lowlanders beside whom I placed him. 

When placed beside some Dh^ngars of the Uraon tribe the impres- 
sion made upon me by a comparison of the whole was, that the 
physical type is one and the same in the highlanders and low- 
landers ; that the type is flexible to a large extent ; and that the 
general eft’ect of the northman’s residence for ages in the malarious 
and jungly swamps of the plains is to cause the Turanian type to 
incline towards the Negro type hut with a wide interval from the 
latter. The Uraon compared with the Vayu has less breadth of 
head and face, more protuberance of mouth, and a better slmped, 
larger eye, not down curved next the nose ; and it *13 thus, 1 coneeire, 
that the Negro typo diflers from the Turanian. 


On the Kirdnti tribe of the Central ILim&hya.—Bij B. H. 

Hodgson, Es(i. 

It has been the main purpose of one of the preceding papora to 
examine the grammatical structure of the Kirruti language as a 
second sample of that class of Himiilayau tongues (the Vciyii toiigur, 
already examined, being the first) which I have elsewhere denoiiimii- 
ted the prouomenalized or complex.* 

The opinion of such scholars as Muller aud Caldwell that tbi' 
Himalayan tongues have nothing Dravidiau about them, can 

^ See essay on physical geography of Himalaya and other papers now issuing 
from the Calcutta prej? under the auspices of Government. 
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be tested, and I think ^hflwjajo^be a mistake ; and it will bo fiirtlier 
demonstrated, I trust, by these and otlier investigations which I 
hopo soon to complete, that the Hitnalayans are closely connected, 
g,g well with the southern as with the northern members of the 
family of Tur— members by no means so disjoined and dissimilar as 
it is the fashion to represent them. 

As a supplement to the grammatical details, I will now give 
such a sketch of the Kirdnti people, as at present existing in Nepal, 
as will, I hope, add to the interest and value of the philological 
portion of my essay. 

The Kirantis, on account of their distinctly traceable antiquity 
aa a natioa and the peculiar structure of their language, are perhaps 
the most interesting of all tho Himalayan races, not even excepting 
the Newdra of Nepdl proper. 

By means of the notices contained in the Classics of Iho east and 
west* we are assured that the Kirdmti people was fortlicoiniiig in 
their present abode from 2000 to 2500 years back, and that their 
power was great and their dominion extensive, reaching possibly at 
one time to tho delta of tho Ganges. Moreover, tlie general tenor 
of these classical notices is confirmed by the Vansavalis or chro- 
nicies of Nepdl proper which show a long lino of Kiniuti sovereigns 
ruling there from* the mythic age of the shepherd kings ((Idpal) 
down to the IHli century of our mra. And lastly, these distinct 
' liistorlcal data harmoiiiso with a well-known tradition which assigns 
a very unusual (in theso regions) amount of power and population 
to tho “ many-toiigued’’ Kiniuti. We know not when the Kirantis 
were expelled from tho plains of Jiidia; if indeed they ever held 
permanent possession there. But it was the Mall dynasty ot Ne()al 
proper which about the middle of the 14tli century expelled them 
from Ihe great valley ; and the Sahs of tho eastern or Vijayapur 
branch of the Makvvaiiis by whom their iudepeuJance in the moun- 
tains, probably about the same period, was greatly trenched on, 
whilst the Sahs of tho house of Gorkha, now sovereigns ot tho 
modern kingdom of Nepal, coinplelcd the subjection ot the Kii antis 
about a century ago. 

* Sea Miiller apud Bunsen and Caldwell and lists of ca>tes taken fiom Menu 
“nd the Puriintts apud Calcutta Quaiteily. * 
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Adverting to tho high recorded antiquity of the terms Kirit or 
Kirant and Kirati or Kiranti (vague nasal) as applied respectively 
to the country add people, even to this hour, it is remarkable that 
the Kirant is themselves do not readily admit the genuineness or 
propriety of those terms, but prefer the names Khwoinbo vel 
Khombo and Kirawaas their general personal designations and seem 
to have none at all for their country. But the Kirantis, always 
ignorant of letters, have been now for a long time depressed and 
subdued; and, huddled as they now are into comparatively narrow 
limits, they are yet divided among themselves into numerous tribes 
and septs sp^iking dialects so diverse as not to be mutually intel- 
ligible ; and hence they are wont to think only of their sectional 
names and to forget their general or national one. 

It is difficult, owing to the varying limits at diverse jcraa, to 
ascertain the precise force of the territorial term Kirant in tho 
view of the people tbemsclvvs. But the lollowdng statement of 
boundaries, divisions and included septs may, I believe, be considered 
sufficiently accurate for all present purposes. 



Kirant, 


1. Wallo Kirant or 

2. ]\Ianjli Kirant or 

3. Pallo Kirant or 

Hither Kirant. 

Middle Kirant. 

Further Kiiaiit. 

Yiikha. 

JtespectivG tribes. 
Bontiiva. 

0, 

Chourasya. 

Liiubu, 

Eodong. 


Lohorong. 

Dungniali. 


Chliingtang. 

Khaling. 

Diimi. 

Sangpdug. 

B^ilali. 

Lambiclihong. 

Balling. 

Thulung. 

Kiilung. 

Waling. 

Nachhereng. 

« 


This is Kirant in the larger sense, and including Khvvombuaii or 
Kirant proper, u|id Limbu^u or the country of tho Limbus. 
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popular inclusiou of the latter nnn,vU • • 
well founded, as also that of the ^ 

alleged to be not Kiruutis. They are at all * 

races, having essential community of customlT'd 
the Kiruutis, and they all intermarrv, nor p 
of the Lhnbus and Yald.as differ numi; .nor!tt ti e n T 
tongue, than that tongue now does from itself, as seen iu the'sT^lml 
dialects ot the septa set down above under “ ftijddle Kiniiit ’’ 'I'l 
coinparati,. vocabulary already sub, „i, ted to tlie Society .i'll „„ Z 
to ectde these questions when taLeu iu connexion with that ^ram 
amtical analysis of the Lirnbu tongue which I am now eima^ed on 
The boundaries of Kirdnt in its three sub.livisions arf- “ " ' 

1. Siirikdsi to Likhu, ■) ,,, 

2. Likhu to Arun, j lihwombuan. 

3 . A'rim to Mochi and ) ,■ . 

Singilela ridge, | Timibuan. 

Such are the territorial limits of the extant Kiranti nice in the 

larger sense. Their numbers probably do not now exoce.l a quarter 
of a nwlhou ; but the tradition wl.ich I referred to above assi.ms 
two and a quarter millions as the amount of their population" at 
some remote and not well ascertained period when their country 
was customarily^ spoken of as the “no lakh kirant,” and the 
phrase was interpreted to mean that a house tax at two annas per 
, family yielded nine hundred thousand annas, whence, if we allow five 
souls to a family, we shall obtain two and a quarter millions of 
people tor the Kirautis inclusive of the Limbus and Vakhas, and 
possibly tho Vayus also. Tim Kirautis occupy the coutral or health- 
ful region of the mountains, and never descend, to dwell there, into 
the lowest and malarious valleys of that region. Consequently 
they are not reckoned among the Awalias or tribes inured to malaria. 
Nor can they be phaced among the broken tribes, great as is 
their antiquity and devoid as they long have been of political 
iiMlepeudenco, and moreover, allied as they are by the character 
ot their language to tho above two sections of tho population of 
Himalaya or the Awalias and the broken tribes, (see Essay 
irfuicd to above). Tho Cliiefs or kings of the Kirautis were 

Potius Kboiubu. Tbe intercalated “w” is a diabetic (Rculiarity of Balling. 
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called Hang or Hwang. There are of course none such now nor 
have been for five centuries. Their village headman they still 
denominate Pasung, equivalent to Rai in the Khas tongue ot their 
present masters the Gorkhalis. The pasung has still under tlie 
Gorkhali dynasty, a good deal of authority over his people. He 
collects their taxes and adjusts their disputes with but rare reference 
or appeal to the Rajah’s Courts. 

Unlike most of the subjects of Nepal, the Kiruniis retain possc?- 
sion of the freeholds of their ancestors which they call ualiklia, mid 
the owner, thangpiing hangpa. Each holding is extensive, though 
not generally^ available, owing to the high slope of the surface, for 
the superior sort of culture. The bomularies of an estate are defined 
by the run of the water. The tax paid to the Government by endi 
landholder or thangpung hangpa (literally, lord of t’ne soil) k 5 
rupees per annum, 4 being land tax, and 1, in commutation of the 
corvee. « 

Tho general stylo of cultivation is that appropriate to the uplands, 
not the more skilful and profitable sort practised in the level tracts, 
and, though the villages of the Kirdiitis be fixed, yet their cultivation 
is not so, each proprietor within his own ample limits, shifting Ins 
cultivation perpetually, according as any one spot gets exhausted. 

Arvain annos mutant and supcresb ager. Tho piough is sometimes 
used, but very rarely, and the useot it at all is recent and borrowod, 
nor has the language any term lor a plough. The produce is 
mai/.e, buckwheat, millets, peas, dry rice and cotton. The geuenil, 
almost exclusive, status of this people is that ot agrieulturisis. 
They did not till lately take military or menial service.* Tlicy 
have no craftsmen of their own tribe, but buy iron implements, 
copper utensils, and ornaments for their women from other tribes, 
and supply most of their simple wants themselves. The uscdiil 
arts they practise are all domestic : fine arts they have none, nor 
ever had : no towns, and only small villages of huts raised obliquely 
on the outer side on wooden posts some three to six feet, so as to get 
a level on the slope of the hill ; size small because the children separate 

* Jang Bahadur has lately raided some Kii6nti regiments. He is wise and li«s 
seen in time and provided against the risk of a too homogeneous anuy. The 
Jwirantis have of late Aeely taken menial service with us in Sikim. 
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oa marriage ; walls of thick reed, plastered, and the pent roof of 
grass. Each family builds for itself. The women spin and weave 
the cotton of native growth, which constitutes their sole wear, and 
the men and women dye the clotlies with madder and with other 
wild plants—whereof one, a climber, yields a fine black colour. They 
make fermented and distilled liquors for themselves, and use the 
former in great quantities — the latter moderately. 

The Kirantis have not, nor ever had, letters or literature * Their 
religious notions are very vague. They have no name for the God 
of gods, nor even for any special deity whatever, though tlie term 
mang may bo construed deity, and that ot khyimmo jr khyimmang, 
household deity or penate. Nor is there any hereditary priesthood, 
or any class set apart and educated for that olTice. Whom tho 
mang inspires, he is a j)riest and his duty is to propitiate the Khyiru- 
muug or Penate of each family by an annual worship celebrated 
after the harvest, and also to perform certain trivial ceremonies at 
marriages and deaths, but not at births. Tho priest is named 
Nakchhong, and he has, moreover, once a year, to make ollerings to 
the manes (sainkha) of the ancestors of each householder, or rather, 
to all the deceased members of each family. 

Tho Kirdiitis btdieve heartily iu the black art, and call its 
professor Kralaft, Kunyaiiiayawo, &c. Tho professional aiiti- 
gonist of this formidable person, who undoes the miscliief, bodily 
or mental, which tho other had done, who is at once exorcist and 
physician, is named in tho various dialects, Jaiiiclia, Mangpa, «fcc. 

There are ouly two religious festivals per annum, one to the 
Ixhyiiiimo or Penate and the other to the samkha or souls ot tho 
deceased. 

As already said, birth is not attended by any religious obser- 
ViUices. 

The Kirdntis buy their wives, paying usually 25 to 30 rupees, 
frequently in the shape of copper household utensils. It they have 

* The Limbus, like the Lepchasjhave an alph •bet seemingly original but neither 
people has made much use of it. I submitted these alphabets to the native and 
Eni;lish scholars of Madras, Ava and Anakan and was told they could not he 
traced to any Indo-Chinese or Dravidiuu souice. I had prioily received a like 
disclaimer from the Lamas of Tibet. ^ 
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I 

no means, they go and earn their wife by labour in her father’s 
family. They marry usually at maturity— nay, almost universally 
so. Divorce can always be had at the pleasure of eitlier party ; but 
if the wife seek it, she or her family must give buck the price paid 
for hei*, and all the children will remain with the husband in every 
event of divorce. The marriage ceremony is as follows. The priest 
takes a cock in his left hand and strikes it on the back with the 
blunt side of a sickle till blood flows from its mouth. According 
as the blood marks the ground, the priest prophesies that the 
offspring will be boys or girls ; and if no blood flow, that the mar- 
riage will be ^childless. This is the essence of what passes and it 
seals the contract. 

The Kirdiitis bury their dead on a bill top, making a toinh of 
stones loosely constructed. The burial takes place on the day of 
decease. The priest must attend the funeral and as ho movcH 
along with the corpse to thee grave he from time to time strikes a 
copper vessel \\ith a stick, and invoking the soul of the deceased, 
desires it to go in peace and join the souls that went before it. 
The law of inheritance gives equal shares to all the sons, and 
nothing to the daughters, unmarried or married. Concubines are 
unknown. Polygamy is allowed and nut uncommon. Polyaudiy 
unheard of and abhorred. ^ 

Tattooing is unknown. Boring of ears and nose common ^\ilh 
the women ; rare with the men. Tlio hair is usually woru long and 
so as to hide the llindu-like top knot that is however alwujs 
forthcoming. The general character of the Kii antis is rather bad 
among the other tribes who consider them to be somewhat fierce 
and prompt at quarrelling and blows, especially in their cups,— a 
state very frequent with them. But at Darjiling they liavo now 
for 15 years borne an excellent character as servants, being faitliful, 
truthful and orderly, so that their alleged fierceness should, I think, 
be called manly independence ; or bo referred to their long pubt 
days of political independence and martial habits. 

I proceed now to the physical character of the tiibe. Premising 
that 1 have long been habituated to tfliese physical observations, by 
uo means confined to the hills, 1 would repeat once* more that the 
♦ See Pre/nce to ray Essay on Kocch Bod > and Dliiraal. 
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Himalayan type, though upon the whole Mongolian, is not to be 
judged, (any more than the African one by the negro) by tlie Kalinuk 
exaggeration of that type ; and moreover, tliat llie type exhibits 
here, as to the north and to the south of us, a large range of variation, 
indicating, like the lingual type, that the Himalaya has been peopled 
by successive immigrations of northmeu belonging to many, pro- 
bably to all, of the various subfamilies into which the restleiss progmiy 
of Tfir has been (I think prematurely) divided by European philo- 
logists and ethnologists. I think, moreover, that 1 can discern tliia 
sort of accord between the physical and lingual types, to wit, tliafc 
the tribes with simple languages have more, and ^ho tribes with 
complex languages have less, of the Mongolian physical attributes, 
after careful eliiniiiatioii of the presumed cflects of mixture of 
breed (and such facts are always notorious ou the s[)ot) where such 
mixture has taken place. Thus, a Lcpcha or Gurung or Magar or 
Murmi to a simple language unitue a palpable Jlongollaa phy- 
sioguomy and frame, whilst a Kuswar, Dhiinali or a Kiianti \\ith 
a language much allied to the higlier Tiukic, Ugrohnnic and Dravi- 
(liau type* possesses a face and form tending the same way. 

I will now describe my samples, adding, lest I should be supposed 
to have selected them unfairly, that they are men long in my own 
service. * 

Dimensions in English feot and inches. 


(1) Bontawa (2) Baling (3) Thidung 


Total height, 

5 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

Crown to liip, 

2 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

.3 

0 

Hip to heel, 

3 

2 

0 

2 

11 

0 

3 

0 

0 

I'ore and aft length of head, ... 

0 

9 

1 

8 

0 

8 

3 

4 

0 

8 

1 

4 

Side to side widtl^of Ditto, 

0 

6 

0 

0 

G 

1 

4 

0 

C 

0 

Girth of Ditto, 

1 

9 

1 

1 

9 

1 

2 

1 

8 

0 

Breadth of face, 

0 

5 

1 

8' 

0 

5 

3 

8 

0 

5 

1 

4 

Length of arm and hand, 

2 

5 

0 

2 

3 

1 

•2 

2 

4 

0 

Girth of arm, 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

9 

I 

4 

Ditto of fore arm, 

• 

0 

9 

1 

"i 

0 

9 

3 

4 

0 

10 

0 

* The complex pronomenalization 

of 

the 

Kiiumi 

verb, 

points 

to 1 

a spr 

cial 


^‘ouuexion with Mailer’s MutnU subdividon. 


I 
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Girth of thigh, 160 160 16^ 

Ditto of calf, 1 0 \ 1 0 ^ 1 0 J 

Girth of chest, 2 9 i 2 10 0 2 10 | 


No. 1. A Boutawa, age 55. Head, long, narrow, vertical view 
elliptic, equally wide fore aud aft, widest between the ears. Front 
view of tlie head and face oval, with the cheek bones little prolrud- 
ed and the forehead not narrowing upwards. Profile or side view 
good, nearly vertical, the mouth not being at all inclined to progna- 
thism, aud the forehead very little retiring, but chin somewhat 
defective. Forehead of good height and breadth, nearly as wide ag 
the cheek boinjs. Eyes of good size, remote ; upper lid flaccid, but 
hardly perceptibly bent down next the nose. Nose, long, straight, 
pyramidal, well elevated though thick and with the nostrils elongat- 
ed, not round. Mouth well formed, not protuberant, of good mo 
and having shapely lips and vertical teeth not at all exposed, chin 
not retiring but not advancedaund rather defective. Jaws, neither 
heavy, nor square. Colour, a clear light brown, deeper and less olive 
than usual. No trace of ruddiness. Hair jet black, ample, straight, 
glossy, strong but not coarse. Moustache, full and jet black. No 
whisker. Eye-brows scanty and horizontal. No hair on chest. 
Figure good bub trunk and arms long, and legs short. Very moder- 
ate development of bone or muscle for a higblai* Jer, aud scarcely 
more than in a plainsman. 

2, A Balling, 30 years old. Head broader and shorter, vertical . 
view oblate ovoid, wider behind than before, but not Ihittened behind. 
Front view of the face shows (like the head,) more breadth thau 
in No. 1, and is somewhat square owing to tho projection of the 
cheek bones and of the angles of tho jaws. Profile, vertical as in 
the last, with very little saliency of the mouth, a vertical but 
somewhat narrow forehead, and a chin flush witti the front of the 
jaw. Forehead less fine than in the last, vertical to the front but 
somewhat narrow or rather seeming so, owing to the lateral projec- 
tion of the jaws aud cheek bones. Eyes of good sizo remote, 
showing faintly but distinctly the usual flaccidity and deilexiou 
towards the nose, of the upper lick Nose, as in tho last, long, 
straight, pyramidal, broad bub not depressed. Nostrils large and 
round. Mouth o^good size aud shape, with moderately full hp^ 
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of which the upper haa a tendency in 

lower, owing to the normal thickening of the 3 TeTthfiT ‘'T 

rouodness Of the parMush .fh the 

and angular. Colour as in the last nale n / ^ 

l™ dull Ihni. the u.ual mbelline cobL. Hair i!rbla'.| r'- 
,lra,g. No.hi.ker Ascii.l, Hilt™,, wl 'of 

No ,oor. do«l.„™e.,t of W„e or tl,:, “ 

and nguto, n, before, good but uotiee.blo for lengtl. .f i„.„i J 


arms. 


No 3 ATbulung 22 ,e„r, old. bn, tb. breajtb ofl.end 
fnce ot Hie la,l. vertienl ,k, of tl,, bead ,l,„,ri„g g„.i j 
ably unilorm widtb in iiroportio,, to lengtl,. Ib-oB], |b,. . 

before, and nil tbe detail, of lb. featnre, .ondcrull, ,i,„ib„ .Ji',, 
a strong family likeness, and figure also and colour. 

General remark. All these three «,en have a depth of colour and 
defect of bone and muscle assimilating them to tlie lowland Tiirmiaus 
generally and differencing them from the highhnulers generally 
hut especially from the Palusen, the Gurung, the Sunwar, the Munni 
the Magar and the Lepcha; and the Bontawa has a head and face’’ 
carrying on the resemblance with the lowland Turauians and which 
I believe to be m fiequent among the Kirantis as to deserve to bo 
called the rule, not the exception. In conclusion, I may jierliaps 
be permitted to say, as the result of long years of practised observa- 
tion that the effect, upon the Turanian norlhmen, of passing from the 
cold high and dry plateau of “ Asie Coutralo,” down the various steps 
ot the Himalayan ladder into tlic hot and moist plains of India is to 
diminish the volnino of bony and muscular development, to diminish 
also the extreme breadth of head and face with the consptjuent wido 
separation of all tlie double organs of sense and to modify the 
defects ot the eye, giving it a freer and straighter aperture and less 
flaccid upper lid; moreover, that such tribes as, in the throng 
ct successive immigrations, have been broken, barbarized and driven 
1^0 seek refuge in malarious tracts, seem to manifest a tendency to 
pass trom the low Tiiraniaif to the low African or Negro type 

Narrowness of head and face, and projoc'ion of mouth arc the great marts 
® the Negro typo. Now I have an Uraou in n\y scrvke in whom theso marks 
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and lastly that, after these effects have been produced in the 
course of numberless ages, it must always be unsafe to dogmatise 
upon physiological or philological grounds only respecting the 
special relations and characteristics of any given tribe without 
abiding advertence to the general relations and characteristics of 
such tribe, and to the proof of both that may be had by carefully 
seeking out and weighing all the available evidence, whether 
physiological or philological, moral or traditional. 

'fhe evidence of any reflux towards the north of the great tide 
of Turanian population flowing wave after w^ave over India throui^di 
tlie numberless passes of the Himalaya, and also perhaps round the 
W esteru and Eastern extremities of the chain, is faint, seeming to he 
confined to the Newar tribe of Nepal Proper, who have a tradition 
of their return to Nepal aft<;r having reached so far south as Main- 
bar. Nor are there wairting coincidences of arbitrary customs, of 
the shape and use of agricullura»l and other implements and of words 
and grammatical forms to countenance and uphold that tradition, 
as 1 liavo already adverted to in my paper on the Nilgirians. 

• united to a very dark skin are conspicuous and his lips aro very thick and hb oyi' 
good, and his hair crisply curled, but not ut all woolly. 
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ERRATA IN THE JOURNAL FOR 1858. 

VOL. XXVII. 


Pago 230, notes, last line/or adjective read adjection, 

„ 235, notes 1. 3 ab infra read 
„ 240, notes, 1. 15 /or and read are. 

„ 248, notes, 1. G/or read ^ix;. 

„ 249, notes, 1. 2 for Gautama read Qotama. 
j, „ notes, 1. 4 for Eas read Kao. 

„ 302, 1. 14 for occidental read accidental. 

„ ,303, 1. 33 read and 

„ 305, 1. 20 for which read while. 

„ 313, 1. ifor oib j«Uj| read cJb ^L.j| 


Tlio conclusion of Mr. Hodgson’s paper, given in this Vol. liaving been sent 
to England for his revision, wo are enabled to pnhlidi his corrections. 

The Editors are glad to find that in this [mrt (I ho J\1S. having been legible 
throughout) there are hardly any errors of importance. 

We give tlic following extract from Mr. UodgMon’s letter. 

“The errata amount to little more than a perseveraiiee in that titular misnomer 
whereby comparative vocabulanesoftlioempiricul kind were confomulod with gram- 
matical treatises. Pajiers one and two, on the languages of tlie broken tribes and on 
the dialectic diherences of the language ot the Kiraiiti tribe, were of the former sort. 
Papers three and four on the Va\u and Balling, were of the latter .'•orl, and .^liould 
therefore have been kppt a]iart, us well from caeh other as from the prec'cding 
papers, even though >ou had determined to throw the descnptivo part ot Vayii 
and Balling to the end of the papers oh them. Wlu'reas }ou have run the whole 
of the four papers into one, under tlie sl)le and title ot “ Com pa rati ve Voca- 
bulary of the languages of the broken tribes of Wepal,” a designation winch is 
true only in regard to the first of these four papers ; lor the Kirantis are not 
one ot the broken tribes j nor is tlicre tlie least allinity between the empiiieal 
treatment of the vocabularies of both one and the other and the grammatical 
analyses which follow, though of tlm samples of language chosen lor this analysis, 
one belonged to a tribe classed witu the broken, and the other to a tribe classed 
among the septs or clans of the Kiruntis. * 

Therefore I have erased tlie heading of the part now returned to you ( om- 

pftrativo Vocabulary, &Ct) and substituted “graminatical%naly sis ot the Bahmg 
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Errata. 


dialect of the Kiranti language and, for the top of each successive page 
“ Bahing gi’ammar” in lieu of Bailing Vocabulary.’* * 

Page 393, Declension, case 7, dele AIL 

„ 896, dele comma between that and which, voce Eelative of all genders : 
and in the note/or it read The relative. 

Page 399, /or kwagmaramc read kwagnamme. 

„ 409 for Transitives in to read Transitives in do. 

„ 421, to the note For a paradigm of transitives in “to” which change 
the t into d, see on to pages 439-441. 

Page 433 for Jito be horn read Jito be torn. 

Bottom of same page in note for Dravidianum read Dravidianism. 

To note at page 443 add It is published as No. XXVII. of Extracts from the 
Eecords of the Government of Bengal. 

Page 446, 1. 7 /or formed read formed. 

„ 450, 1. 4/or pasung read Pasung. 

„ „ 1. 22/or and superest ager, read et siiperest ager. 

„ 454, 6 line| from bottom after of good size add a comma. 



COBRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 


To the papers on the languages of the Irohen tribes of Nepal, ^e. 

’-By B. H. Hodgson, Nsq, B. 0. S. 

[Se« Journal, Nos, V. acd VI. for 1857.] 

[We have received from Mr. Hodgson the following list of the 
corrections and additions which he has found it neAssary to make 
in his papers published in Vol. XXVI. We have already stated in 
a former number that much of the MS. was left with us in a very 
rou^h and illegible state, and in spite of every care, many errors 
could not but creep in. In fact it was only at Mr. Hodgson’s 
own earnest wish, that we consented to have it printed at all, as 
we did not consider the MS. in a fit state for publication. We 
therefore gladly publish the list in full, by way of an appendix to 
the whole series of communications ; for the additions, of course, , 
we are not responsible, as they were not in the original MS. 

We may also <|dd that the latter half of the series of papers was 
fairly legible ; and we are gratified to notice that throughout that 
portion L errors are very trifling. Had all the MS, been in the 
same condition, we could, with infinitely less trouble to ourselves, 
have given the whole with equal correctness. Eds.] 


Page 318, line 2 from bottom /or 5-5 read 5 - 12 . 

6 from top /or Baking Balling. ^ i- c a 

” 322 eol Hayu line 13 add note, Ang, Ung, A - my, thy, lue &c. Ang- 

lau,^uigm.i, Am« 7 = mine, thine, &c. and eo la plural. See on to complete 

view of this tongue in sequel. 1 7 a nv* Amn 

Page, 322 col. Hayu between lines 13 and It add A or Amu. 
lino 15 <lelo A-nui. 

^ ” IG for Ang-ku read Ang-ki.^ 

** 18 /br Uri-ni-mareof^ U'n*ni*mu. 

” 323 ” Pabri ” 4 add note, Gu •» the m.nor s.gn ; bma, the major. 

tribes of Nepal” read “ dialects of the kiraith languag . 
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Page 833 col Rodung line 18 add note. In this and the following columns 
prefixed means fiosli. It is the segregative and is dropt as usual m coinpu. 
sition, thus in column two, pf being cow, pi yubu or pi yuva is cow’s horn uad 
not pi sayuba, see on to the word skin. 

Page 334- col. Kodung line 6 add note. Literally cow its male its calf. This is 
tJie general way of expressing a possessive or genitive ; See futhei and mother 
and the 3rd possessive pronoun. It will be seen tiiat the latter in its conjunct 
form is a general prefix to the radical word wlierever relationslnp can be picch- 
cated even when a noun stands aloiie, tiius, innpa ~ father, lileraliy Ins lailier, 
pater illius vel istius. lint tlje prefix is olten used wiicii no relaliuiisiiip tUbts 
or can be imagined, thus, u khoien — day in coiumu iind. In iuel it is nearly 
an inseparable parlielo. 

Pago 33d col. Kungchbeiibnng, line 32 dele Pa. 

„ 335 „ Chowrasya, line 30 add as note oiiflpfi.— For cliange in the root, 
pa to pd see Kalnug in sequel, uiid observe, the root can na^er bo used aioae, 
Pago 335, col. Kiilungya, hue 33 dele pa. 

„ 336 „ Kqdoiig „ Oybr Ciihong gara read Chhonggaraehha. 

„ » » ' , 

„ „ „ KuugclilitSnbiuig betweeu lines 23 and 24 for woman read 

woman. 


>» 

}) 

j) 

9f 


„ „ 32 for md read cuma. 

„ „ Chhintdugya 1. 2o>r Pa read Upa. 

„ „ „ ^ „27delema. 

„ „ Nachhereng „ 30 dele ma. 

„ end of tbo iiote/or Tliui rrad Thulung. 

337 col. Yakba lino 32 dele iiia. 

„ „ Kulung'ya 1. 31 dele ma. 

,, „ Tbulunggya I 38 add note, gna-u = gna-wa, and gnawa, gnaim 

like tawa tami, boy and girl, m Vuyu. 

Page 337 eol Thulungg'ya 1. 4 Irom bottom for Kesepma grain read Kesop- 
md Aid is grain. 

Page 337 col. Tliulungg'ya I 2 from bottom /or Upap Bhe(|a read Updp- 
blieda. 

Page 338 col. English 1. 30 add note, Dual omitted accidentally. It exists 
generTilly. The note below gives it for liungehhen. 

Page 338 dc/e note* and read us lollows. — Sue note at bone and at calf. U'-hok wu 
“ its cover : Saliokwa llesli cover. So Singliokwa is tree cover or bark. 

Pago 338 col. Naebbeieng 1. 22 dele iiotcf. 

„ „ Kiingcliheiibung I 32 add § at the word Ungkang. 


1. 36 read 0 Ivo ^e. as iii singular. 


j, j, „ „ I 30 dele§ at tlie word Ungkung. 

„ 1. 2 from bottom read sign ol number. 

„ li „ m/d vii Oko-elii, vel Euyakochi. 

„ 339 col. Tliulungg'ya I 16 read iS’opsung, sunshine. Nem sun. 

,, 310 „ English 1. o add note. Ihc two lorms of these possessives v\ci'u 
not obtained in tiie plural Perhaps from nisullicicul queutiomug whereby tlio 
dual was missed. 

Page 310 col English I 7 dele * and also tlie note. 

j, „ „ „ 1. 23 Jor Coiij. read Aee. and dele § and also the note. 

)» j» ybr notes f and J read Euklu is the 8e],)arute loim j and so al-o lifUbA 
Bumya, Ac. clilia is lor beings, and pop lor things, thus eukelia muna is one ot 
human kind, eukchha duwucnlia one man, eukchiia meiienhaeliha, one wuinanj 
euk pop topti, one liut. Paugpang lor the major aud pop lor the minor i& 
Alikir. Ollier scgregutives were named to me but conluseaiy, and it tluy bo 
proper to Kiranti tlicy are fast becoming ubVolctc. 

Page 310 eol, Ko^/ung dele (Jlii, L. JSin, Ac. 

„ „ „ Kuugclihciibuiig I 4i/or Eukliha read Eukchha. 

„ „ „ „ ( 1. 6 dele unchanged. 

„ 34)1 col Tliulungg'ya I 7j'or JNi read humaiiB. 
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: ” ” :: 1 . 10 “ “■“■""s-- w.™.. 

” ” ” ” M?/"»'CI"«lore«ianoK 

Bungkorlyum. ” ‘ ^"’‘>"g'w-ang Ko-dyum” read Kwoiigu. 

„ 312 col. Jinglisli dole No genders D. and Pr. &c 
}» » » » 13 (lelo note *. 

» ’> » »» 1* IG add nolo. Thorn ia « 1 i* 1 

properly a correlative. The native equ.vulentrar ’’ 

infra, are from Urdu and Ncvvari Ld wore used l / 
heiibion wlieii questioning. ® ^ prevent mihappro- 

Pago 342 col. English 1. 20 /or (elid) read above. 

)» a s> }) 1* ^7 dole above. 

)♦ » »> 3> 1 * 28 dele Below (311). 

” >• >' „ ” |- (Kim) read Pelow 

» )i » Rodung ]. 5 (lt‘le llic hieo Jioe, ("(.c. 

» J> »> 3> 7ybr ditto ll^a ko. 

” Dost) iW T\ako />)>• 7 m 

note, Ilya and Tya, aro of all genders ^'11,,’ir i ^ "‘U 

in the next dialect. ^ 1'lu‘al are foriuod as 

Pago 3X2 col. Kungchhthibung 1. 8 dele Oko<^ 

» ” » » !• G delt^ Ukoehi &c. 

» » » i) 1- 10 dele 8in. 1‘1 

„ „ dole nulot. 

sign for alb 'l«al and niu the plural 

,y last line at hottoni dole sub. 3 . 

Page 311. col. English 1. 2 delo Up ^e.* 

» >» » n 1*^27 dele Dual, Plural. 

» j) )» Ruugcliliciibuiig 1. 2 (hie Dhutnang &e, 

” »» » 1- 21) read l)u’.Ha, Singular. 

Piss Ches’a read Tit = chesa)."^*^'"' "" csei-a,uJfor 

” j> j> )) 1. G dele sign * and nol(\ 

*’ ” » >» 1- IG delo sign X and note. 

3) ,, „ Eudung ]. 17 dole noto.+ 

puang chanfnfihnl'ir'r ’• I"-"?. Ri'-e to mo, makes 

tynl V ^ " '' P"'"'" I.ong in plural; but pu, mie to luu m itr. 

pluill. ^ take generally l.as dm for dual ,ui.l mun lor 

^'ag mdtu and dele 

“ "'’t''-^fotlu is ransal and yeng 
ttu IS cause to see, kliang inetlu, cause (0 he.r, both used for lell. ^ 

Pa^o QiV hotlomyby J\li;ni Eliaiig. 

eanWfn.i t note § m^fZ-aeiuM-K; signs sluk to nuineniLs but 

euk nn,^ ^ ^ the adjective, e. g. nuwa maua, euk ehha miwa iiiana nuwa t liupi, 
and ^’^''vari these segivgatncs attach to both numeral 

clilum.i'^n^-^^'^* chlialiina bl^ghina niana ^ eukcliha nuwa maua and 
Pa.G S eukpop nuwa chilpi. 

8 col. English 1, 1 dele sign * and note. 

” ** »> )> i* 14 dele Circular. 


” ” -d” 1* 18 delo Unlevel, unevon-t 

n 3) Kuiigchhenbuiig 1. 1 and 2, dele notcs.f 



c 


Errata. 


„ „ at the end for former read = great. Pang Tel bang yel wang is the 

same as the numeral suffix. 

„ 350 col. BalAli 1. 14 addj. 

„ 350 „ Ldhdrdng 1. 23 dole fresh, and add §. 

Page 351 col. English 1. 11 delejl. 

„ „ „ Bahing, 1. 20 add||. 

„ „ „ Ldhorong 1. 8/or Pepas^ PipasL 

„ 1. 5 from the bottom/or Dangmaling read Dungmnli, ng. 

, „ 1. 3 from bottom /or Biicha Ldmi read Biicha and Lami. 

” „ 1. 2 from bottom/or Setho reocZ Se. , ..r • 

at the end for any one’s filius istius. read any one s child, films istius or 

illius. . . 

„ 352 col. English 1. 3 dele Wa tami my girl. 

Ldhorong 1. 5 add sign \\ and note “ There is no proper name for son 

and daughter, the words are the same as those for boy and girl, nor to these can 

the Ist or 2nd pronoun prefix be added, as the 3rd is, nor would that serve 
the turn, umptfsu being filius cujusvis and hence urn being the almost insepar. 
able adjunct of nouns. 8oe the words father and mother and the pronouns 
possessive. In Bahing there is an anomalous change of the radical word 
nowever which must be remembered.’ 

Page 352 col. Bahingya 1. 19 dele Mo po dad and Mam po. 

1. 22 dole ipo thy, apo his. 

' „ „ Ldlidrdng 1. 2 add my. 

„ 1. 24 dele Pa. Ung pa, &c. 

I, „ „ Lambiclihong 1. 17 defe Pa 

San‘^pftng 1. 1 Jot Ar* Tsud Aft. 

” ’’ ” Duiiginali 1. 1!) delo Pi<, «i‘d add note “ Tlirougliont this column tlw 

prefixing of the poaaessive pronoun sign is indispensable. The root pa cannot 
be used alone. The further change of pa into pd is peculiar to Jiahing.” 

Page 353 col. Ldhorong 1. 2 dele gen. sign. 

1. 5 dele Lang leg. 

” ” ” ). G add note Throughout this column kholi and Ian, 

hitig”lak’ are =.^’leg! and blem tern, phek idiak are segregatives or rallier one 
Bcarocativo used for flat things. See arm and leg and confparc liaiul imd foot. 
Pago*’353 col. Ldliurong 1. 9 add note Sing ^ tree lu this and next column « 
segregative. Sing i-sa is litorallj tree its fruit. 

Page 353 col. Laiubichhoiig 1. 9 dele (ina feem, passim.) 

1. 10 read mendima. 

” ” ” Ihilairi. 11 /or Milhu read Mithi. 

354 Bahing. 1. G/or arms read arm. 

„ „ Lohordng 1. G add all and only. 

, 1. 8 /or arms read arm. 

!! !! !! Lambichhdng 1. 7 add flat arm. 

„ 1. 12 dele “ sa gon. sign. 

BMi 1. 8 add sign * and arm flat. 

Sangpung 1, 8 add arm flat. 

Dilmi 1. 6/or head read Do = head. 

Khaling 1. G add flat arm. 

Bdlnng 1. 18 dele Mo.* 

Lcihdiong 1. 23 dele Mu. Ma. 

” Lambiclihdng 1. 16 dele Ma. 

„ „ ,, Balah 1. 19 dele Mi 

„ Dungmali 1. IG dele Mi p, 1 1 i i f 

„ 355 1. 11 from bottom for ns ad doubled and read always added but, a 

add 8ee arm Rnd hand, leg and foot. tma-iui 

Page 35G col. Bahiiig.J. 7 dole from so to signs and add f ' a, 

agree with ta-wa, ta-ini, &c. but pa-sang ma-sang ot column 6tli mak 
sex signs prefixiial. Durni and Klmliiig, W . compare Dihong of Assam. 


» » 


35.5 
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Page 866 col. B4Wng. 1. M dele = Kho-k Dihong of A«am 

„ )i « ll/oj'no readnotandaddsi'm*. 

)) » >* « *• 20 dele Sing hok’ tree skin ru.^'bark. 

)) }) j» )» 22 dele flesh cover. 

: ;; 

,) )) »> » 1. 19 add cover. 

„ 357 „ Sangpang 1. 22 add U-yu. 

,, „ „ Diingmah 1.10 dele sky bird and sign ♦. 

.. .» y 'i®'® f''""' fleah to ea and for m other naner eeW 

doalao amg m a.nghok - tree cover or bark. Hok or hokwa ,f alon la it 
jnseparaWe pronoun prefix, hen™ uml.owka .= its cover, but if aa be ul he 
compound sahokwa needs no such pronoun adjunct. 

Pago 357 at bottom add See on to note at His Her’s Its. 

„ 358 col. English 1. 9 dele Thee. * 

„ )) )} j) ^ 1-11 dele Himself. 

„ » >» Bailing. 1. 5/0/ Sevalach4 read Swalacha, and>add note Sirala- 
cha, m. Swalami, f. Here tlio suffix cha takes the place of wi in .ma wa 
gna mi, &o. aforegone. ^ 

Page 358 col. Bahing. 1. 9 dele Na. 

„ ») ») »» b 12 dele 0*ii, 

„ „ L6h6i*6ng 1. 9 dele liana, 

}} )i )) )) b 11 dole Mo. Mose. 

„ „ „ Lambichhdng dele 1. 8 and 9. 

)) » « i> I- ll/o** Toma read Tonu. 

)) , i» i» » 12 and add note,— Tlie 3rd pronoun is always 

minutely specific, not merely as the person referred to is near or fur oil* the 
speaker but as he is on a level, or above or below him. YonaMonaTona 
mark these latter distinctions. 

Page 368 col. Balali 1. 10 dele Mo 6, 

„ 359 „ Bahing. dele 1. 3. 

„ „ 1. 2 from bottom add See p. 171. 

„ „ last line for Akoi sing read Akoim sing,— and add— See back to note at 

Plant. I 

Page 360 col, English dele 1. 3, 4, 5, 6. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 9 dele generic signs S. D. JP. 

„ „ „ Bahing. delo 1. G, 7, 8, 9. 

„ „ „ Lambichhdng 1. 4 add note— In Lambichhong Balali, &.c. the dual 

and plural are not throughout discernible. 

Page 360 col, Lainbichhdng dele Is. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 10 and 20,— 
these being merely author’s notes of comparison with the Dravida tongues. 

Page 360 col, Balali 1, 9 add Hippang. 

,) „ „ „ 1. 10 add Surabung. 

,) „ „ „ 1. 11 add Libang. 

)) „ „ Sing'pang 1. 5 add Euli. 

II „ „ „ • 1, 6 add Uissali. 

11 „ „ „ 1. 8 add Sumkali. 

)> I, „ „ 1. 10 add Lakkidi. 

1 ) „ „ Dungmali 1. 7 for m, po read m : Po. 

I) 361 col. English dele Is. 8, 9, 10. 

}) „ „ Bahing. 1. 14 add note,— Genitive sign rarely used, never when 

two words united as horse’s foot, silver jug, &c. 1st of two nouns by position 
alone is genitive. 

» }) „ Lam, dele Is. 1—6. j 

») „ last line dele 1 cow, 2 cows ami for Ac. read two men Sif, The separate 

form is Itta = Ikku of Balali. 

0 362 ooL English and Bahing. lines 14 — 17, read thuj ; 

^bove. on ton. / ^ 


, i ■ . i: 
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Below, on bottom, H 


yu. Apum di. 

(itn hotiom or base in)* 

„ „ „ „ 1, 18 delo on middlo. 

„ 363 col. English 1. 19 for primitive read privitive. 

„ „ 1st line from bottom /or Ilona read Khona. 

„ „ 2n(l line from bottom for y^nread wo — in the same lino /or wa read wo. 

„ „ 5th lino from bottom read up, &c. Kugna/or up, Kiigna. 

„ „ 6ih lino from bottom add 1 before Bi*gna— add 3 before Pi-Ra add 1 

before Pi- to. 

Pago 303 add in tho bottom, — Seo prepositions, adverbs and verbs in sequel. 
The expression of position is thrown as much as possible on tl>e verbs, there 
being very few proper adverbs, thus go up is cither ascend, or, its top to go. 
Page 364) col. English 1. 2 dele Dual PI. 

„ „ „ Balling. 1. 6 for Syu, sen, &e. read Caret, 

„ „ „ „ 1. 15 delo tung-o. 

,, •) „ » 1.23 dele syo. 

„ „ col. LJLdrung 1. 9 delo causal motte. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 12 and 17 add D. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 13 add Pi. clmi metto and add note, — Motto is every 

where tho causal, thus chayo makes cliayomette and Duiige Dungmette, Imo 
Immette and Poge Pogmettc. 

Page 364 col. Ldhdroiig 1. 11 dele Dung mctte Cha cho mette. 

1. 18 add PI. 

1. 19 dele Tmmetto. 

1. 20 for. Tp/eehe read Imacho. 

1. 2lHddO. 

1. 27 read Ichcehe, D. leliano, PI. 

Page 3G'5 col. Lohorong 1. 2, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31 add D. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 3, 8, 11, 1 1, 17, 20, 23, 26, 29, 32 add PI. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 5 add or and dele mete, 

„ „ „ „ l.Giiddor. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 7 for — ehe read —gacho and add D. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 10 for -—die read — aclie and add D, 

„ „ „ „ 1. 13 for — die read — ache and addlsD. 

„ „ „ Lambichhong 1. 27 dele Pita. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 28 for dill read Pinidm and after P add note— Piraiii^ 

give to me makes dual iu ching and plural in mug : but pira give to any, Las 
dm and mi respectively. 

Pago 365 col, Khaling after 1. 10 add Biye. 

„ 366 col. Balling. 1. 5/or Tyii-po read Lommettu causal. 

„ „ col. Lohorong 1. 2 dde Lom-mette. 

„ „ „ 1. 6, 10, 22 a, Id D. 

„ „ „ 1.6, 2.3, 28 add P. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 8 dele Its eausal Sed mette. 

,, „ „ „ 1. 11 add P. causal 8ed mette. Sed motta die D. Sc4 


)} 


» 

)} n 

)) )) n 

« » » 


J) 

)f 


mettane, PI. 


1, 16/or — die read Ladappadio D. 

1. 17 for Ladapam read Ladapamuo P. 
1. 18 delo — ne. 

1. 20, 25 add vel. 

, after 1. 2ti add Yuksadio D. Yuksamno P. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 27 for —cho read Tbepogache D. 

„ „ „ Dungmali 1. 13 for Kha-ye read Klia*de. 

Page 367 col. Lohorong 1. 15 for —die rcat/|[8ache. 

» ), .. 1.18 add D. 

„ „ „ • „ 1, 19 delo not good. 

„ „ ,, ,, 1. 20 for moha read miha P. 

* 1. 21 add chia*miha. 




}i }} 
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Page 367 col. L(>h6r<5ng 1 23/or ne-ma read no-olda-mi. 

)i >* j> ^ )» after 1. 26 add — mia 

„ „ „ I^““bichh6..gl l to 4dele N;„nda,4c.dowato8uffi^ 

« »» >» >» 1. 12 dole vuk =. vnk 

„ 368 col. Ldlidrdrig 1. 2 & 8 add D. ^ 

it » » » 1. 3 & 9 add P. 

” » » ^**^*^^ ^‘^^8 12 to 15 dele Trim ^ j i m, 

fomiB arc Tumte, imperative. 1. Tumtigna. 2. ^^mtane'^’s ^ 

Page 368 „ „ 1. 17 dele limte?’ “ '®- 3- lumt«,„idieat.ve. 

Be sweet’whenco Indicative Liinti^!m^vd Limukgi!!i!'nfu*^^^^ 

Khiktigna vel Khikgna. I am bitter, &o! 1 &e. And 

Page 308 „ „ 1. 23 /or not read sweet not. 

)) j) » » dele lines 26 to 29. 

)) ») »» 1 ) !• 30 & 34 add D. 

)i i> »» »» ^ 1. 31 & 35 add P, 

)) a a Lambi, 1. 1 dele Bon oat. 

Page 369 col. Ldlidrong 1. 3 add --chia D.— mia P. 

)) )) j> )» !• 3 add tnia. 

a )i if if 7 add — chia-mia. 

it a it if 1.11 /or Elba read vel, 

)) if if if 1* 12 add to Biye — cliia — mia. 

a ff ft it 15 add to Playe— clua-mia. 

)) )) ft if !• 10 add cliia-miu. 

}) jj )} }) dele foot note, * 

„ 370 col. Babingya 1. 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12, & 13 add— daasi aiid-daa. 

Page 371 col. English 1. 2 for of read or. 

„ „ transfer lines 9 and 10 above lines 6 to 8. 

Pago 371 col. Babingya 1. 2 & 4 add daasi daa. 

» ff ff ft 1. 9 add foot note Se = flesh : neuba = good : giiolo •= 

great. 

„ 373 col. English after line 34 add Evening Nomothipsing. 
a if ti Vayu 1. ^Hfor swam read sworn. 

» if a a 1. "\for got read Got and add note to line 6 Wo for the 
males, mi for the females, Angki namsang — our own smell, Gyeti namsang 
- - other smell. Therefore the sullixes wo and mi here form derivative substan- 
tives. In Ta- wo, Ta-mi they are merely sex signs. Sec on to adjectives for 
other uses. 


It n a 1. 1 to 3 from bottom add note Clihyang is the mstruincntal 
and vi the ageiitive suflix. The verb is to p’ to strike. 

Page 374 col. V&yu 1. 8 for Moehho-tunvi read mochho-tunvi. 

)i tf „ „ 1. 14 for khochi read klioelio, 

)) „ „ „ 1. 18 add to Pok (abrupt accent). 

)) „ col. English last line add Morning, Noinoloksiiig. 

» if ft Vayu 1. 9 from bottom for Mynung read Miniing, 

)) }, „ „ 1. (y „ „ for Chaju read Chliaju. 

), 376 col. Plnglish 1. 12 for Oor read Oar. 

« a fi Vayu 2nd col. 1. 17 add to Puclihi rii — head bone. 

)) 376 col. „ 1. 1 for Clioli read Choti. 

»)' )t )) „ 1. 7 for pronoun conveys read pronoun or verb conveys, 

)) 377 1. 3 of foot note for gothpto’ read gothato. 

)) 379 Ist col. Crude 1. 44 to Luphta add (Lusta). 

» )} col. AlTixes 1. 8 /or Participul read Pariieipial. 

379 col. Affixes 1. 10, add to %llow. fObservo that all the numerous 
fidjoctivcB ending in vi, ta, or tang, are really participles, and also that none 
ot them take a formative suffix such as belongs to the adjcctiiA‘8 proper, as 
noh’ka, good. But i 4 truth such adjectives almost never affix these signs, 
Ihus nohka tawo is a good boy and nohka tami is a good girl, and nobku sing- 
phun is a good tree. If you add the sign to a proper udjccthe, you make it 
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iubfltantival, as nobka wo the good one (male). Adjectives derived from 
substantives (abstracts) indispensably require tlie suffixes, e. g. choti strength, 
chotiwo, strong, and also the strong one. See further remarks under the lieud 
of substantives. 

„ 380 L 13/or Healthful read Asleep. 

„ 3 from bottom of note add and tiintang, what fit to bo druitk: 

„ 381 Ist col. 1. 23/or assert read apert. 

„ „ 3rd „ 1. 4/or partie read participial. 

„ „ 1. 16 jbr Purticipal read Tart icipial. 

„ „ 1. 23 add Participles. 

Page 383 2 nd col. 1. 15 dele md. • 

„ 384 Ist „ 1. 8 add or. 

„ „ 2nd „ 1. 24 for Pinkumu read Penkumu. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 33 add Genitival. But the mu neuter sign not required with 


nohka. With jingsa and with jekhom it is for they are substantives. 8 cc p. 379. 
Page*385 2 ud opl. 1. 13 for Chhingjimu read Chhingji. 

„ „ „ „ 1, 16/or Jishta read Jista. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 30 for Kwonghhet read Kwongkhet. 

„ „ 3rd „ 1. 1 for Participal read Participial. 

,, „ ,, ,, 1 . 7 add — mu. 

Page 386 Ist col. 1. 22 read fixed, firm or unshakcable. 

„ „ 2 ad „ 1. 24/or M 6 le 0 read Melbo and add as note, Md — fire: Mobe 
khosta dressed in fire or with fire. Ti — water: Tibe khosta dressed m or 
with water. 

Page 387 add at bottom. N. B.'-In reference to the suffixes, wo, mi, irm, See 
notes at p. 57 and 69 and 63. One of the equivalents for wo is cho, mid [ui h 
another. But the latter is rarely used and the former can bo used with iho 
ordinary signs of sex superuddcd as bing-elio — lumdsonie and bang-elio - 
adult, whence bing-cho-wo formosus, bing-clio-mi forinosa. 

Insert the Numeral Collectives at p. 393 after the Vayu Numerals in p. 388. 
Page 389 at 1. 19, 27 & 44 add foot note. All tliese Ibnns in lie, and (\utli tln> 
root doubled) in ha are geruudial ; see on to p. 436 Ac. As the Adject ivts arn 
so often participles, so are the adverbs (and prepositions too, in Icss degree) 
gerundial. 

Pago 390 2 nd col. 1. 19/or Mi Ac. read Mi, or Wathi, loin klien. 

„ 391 „ „ 1 . 2 /or Kha khakha read khakkhakha. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 27 add after Vinvinha, (rounding, or rather, having romidc(l), 

„ „ „ „ 1. 61 for Cho’mi ithijila,’ read Chomi. Hatha itlnjihi. 

„ 392 Ist col. 1. 36 for Modesty read Modestly. 

Page 393 2 nd lino from bottom add foot note. Literally, in the top and in the 
bottom forupon and under, super et infra. This form of prepoMtiini:^, i. e, 
locative of the noun, is common owing to rarity of prepobitions proper or 
signs. 

Pago 394 2 nd col. 1. 5 A 6 for he read L 
„ „ „ „ 1. 19 add foot note. fObservo that b|k is come in, and bdh 

go in. So lok is come out and lokla is go out. The root la, to go, is thm 

added to many verbs. 

Page 395 „ „ 1. 3 A 4 put » 

„ „ „ „ 1 . 5 /or hutimrekra read hutimrckkumclnng. 

„ „ „ „ 1 . 21 /or wunlie read or Cliaju wanlie, 

„ „ „ „ 1 . 23/or hutho read or Chaju hutho. 

„ „ „ „ 1 . 28/or yoiiglia read yorikha. 

Page 396 „ „ 1. 7 dele iiungna and add Kamung nungua. 

„ „ „ ,, 1. 32 add foot note. Better Achho chep'chepha sasstun 

Literally^ his body having perforated he pierced. 

Page 397 „ „ 1. 21 for mii read mii. 

„ 898 „ „ A 12, 34 and 43 add foot note. The s is essential, 

as proved by the conjugation which see. But in the imperative it is ae spo | 
replaced by an abrupt accent, pha’to, In general, such an abrupt uou 
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before the si^rn in verbs transifivo indicates a j t 

identical with that of the sign, so that the doublintf of ^ 
verbs may be looked upon as the normKrn 1“ lo LSl Jf" 
thus pho’ko = beget is phokko a derivative of bok’ = hi 
=: awaken is pukko a derivative of tlie neuter buk’ TTn™ 1”*^ 

transitive by redoubled sign, added to a hardening o7 the Til ri“eonso“aJt 
which 13 seen also m dum become. Whence thum oa/.H / u ^ 
But besides this, the abrupt tone in transitives denotes a radical 
simUar to that of tlie sign and necessarily to be restored, thus to’poTrikS 
must be toppo and chi’ko = break, cliikko, &o. * 

Page 401 Ist c(^. 1. 27 add Eide. 

1. 29/or Iride read Irride. 

1. 14 for pha’to read pha’sto. 

1. l7/()r piuu read pmg. 

1. 2'1 for tha read that’. 

1. 49/(;r Po’ko or Pu’ko read Pu’ko pukko*. 
dele last foot note. ^ 

1. 2 from bottom add (Tokko). 

1. 27 add (Poppo). 

1. 3G add (after Thcko)—Th68ung, Thosehe. Theto. 
j) j» )> )> edd, * Lun expresses run this way , Liin lii run fliat 

way, i. e. to and from the speaker. So also Ru and Rula just ahead and all 
other neuters to wliicli la is added. 

„ ,y „ )) 1- ^^9 dele * and foot note. 

„ )) » b 50 add (phasto). Luiigpingko. 

Page 409 1st col. 1. 23 dele or. 

„ „ ,y „ 1. 45 and 48 add or him. 

„ „ 2nd „ 1. 4 add note* Rii expresses flee, or flee here. Eula, flee awav. 

free from. 


402 2nd „ 

19 99 99 

404 „ ,, 

405 „ ), 

1} 99 99 

406 „ „ 

407 „ „ 

408 2ud col. 


„ „ „ 91 1. 16 add note t Ilanto is causal as well as the next and 

normally causal form. Ilanto is one of the numerous class of verbs which ^ 
are at once transitive and causal in which the distinction of the two sorts of 
verbs is lost. 


„ „ „ „ ^st line for Suksa met’pingko not’pingko read Siiksa 

met’pingko or Suksa not’pingko. 

Page 410 1st col. 1. 16 for cover read covert. 

„ „ 2nd „ 1. 13, 14, 19 & 22 for phato read pliasto. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 24 /hr Jekliom ponehodumread Jckhom ponclip, Jekhom dum. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 31 add after dum, (become). 

„ „ „ „ 1. 45 add (phokko). 

Pago 411 „ „ 1. 14 add. Tha totnachhe, D. 

„ 412 Ist col. 1. 10 for been read him. 

„ „ 2nd „ 1 . 19 for Nek’piiigto read Nck’pingko. 

„ „ „ „ 1, 26 add foot note to Thukto. JDuk neuter makes tliuk 

transitive by initial hardening, just as dum — become makes thum causal or 
transitive. Of tliAto thukpingko is the normal causal ; but tl^o latter is one of 
the numerous class of double causals, thukto being itself a causal. These double 
causals regularly formed, constitute one of the many corrcHjioiidencies with the 
cultivated Dravidian tongues. 

), „ Ist col. 1. 8 from bottom add (phasto). 

)i 413 2nd „ 1. 4 add Literally stay, verbally, by word. 

)) 91 99 „ 1. 14 add to Lu’ko (lukko). 

)) „ „ „ 1, 21 /or Teshto rear/ Test 0 and add Teas ung. Tesche. 

j> 99 „ „ 1. 22 add Literacy, in thee wealth be or become. 


19 19 ), „ 1. 33 add Mum piugko. 

99 416 „ „ 1. 2 add (phasto). 

99 99 99 99 h 8 for Lumtho read Lumchc. 

99 99 ), 1. 29 add foot note.f See note at p. 405. Long --- 

Long 14 arrive there. S6-yu = come down and Yula go down. 


arrive here. 
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» 
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Page 417 2n(l col. 1. 17 from bottom odd foot note.t In composition 16 only is 
used, as Bukla, Lokla, Yula, &c. 

„ 418 Ist col. L 7 dele, tr. i n 

» 1* 9/^^ Increase in length, n. read Increase thyself ui length 

or be lengthened. 

”, ” 2nd ”, 1. 17 for vik ye ko read vik yekko, and add foot note. § Yckko, ruk* 
ko, chokko, L. are the true forms as proved by the reflex, causal &c. of each, and 
it 18 important to give them correctly in the imperative because the conju. 
gation depends thereon, though in speech those imperatives avoid tlie caco- 
phonous iteration of consonants (yek-ko, ruk-ko) by merging the first or 
radical one in an abrupt accent ye’ ko, ru’ ko. 

1. 31 & 38 same note. 

419 M jj 1* 2 & 10 for Poshto read Pesto. 

” I 6addTupingko. 

„ 1. 8 add pingko. 

1. 19 add Takko. 

„ 1. 21 for kesBung read kesung. 

„ 1. 22Jor Yo’ho 7'ead yekko. 

420 Ist col. 1. 7 for weight read weigh. 

, 1. 3 /or Thengko read Phengko. 

” ** 1. 7 for Pu’ko, puksang, read Po’ko pnkKo, puksaiig. 

” ” ” 1. lOaddorThapuk’. 

1. 21 after Piko add Pisung, Pi’elio, Pilo. 

1. 25 (beat) /or topsung read (beat) toppo topsung. 

1. 27 af/er chu’ko add chukko. 

1, 29/or cbyassung read chyasung. 

1. 41 add Sasche, JSahsung. 

1. 48 /or chitd read chito, chisung, cliiclic. 

1. 55 add to clu’po chippo. 

„ „ 1. 2 from bottom /or phato read pbasto and to eblio’po add 

choppo. 

„ 421 Ist col. 1. 37 & 38 add See p. 424. 

2nd „ 1. 9/or vokplnito read vekphasto. 

’’ 1. 16 add Rupingko. 

1. 35 add Ji. 

„ 1. 36 add Jito. Jisnng. Jincho. 

!! „ „ 1. 38/or hli61ang«n6*dum, read chhalang-nd-duni.^ 

422 ”, 1. B add yckko. 

1. 10/or Ncrigle read Nengla. 

1. 12 add Ningcho. 

1. 13 add Ningsung. 

1. 14 add Nengpingko. 

1. 12 from bottom add to Blcnto foot note Jl is a constant ad 

iibitum in fix after initial b. 

Paco 423 1- 23 add foot notef Wash body — batno is np die. 

„ n » n 1. 27 add (phasto). 

Page 424 2nd col. 1. 4 after To])hto add Tosto. 

^ 1. 12 for Dawaug Bocho, posung or posungrmi Pavumg oi 

Bochho, posung or pasung. , rx - ' lUwl.lu) 

„ )} j> 13/o^ l)6wang, Bochho, p6nche read Dawang or Bodilio 

^ ' 1, 19/or N4*to, nassung, nasche read Nasto, nassung nascho. 

” ” ” ” 1. 36 after Hon. (khon) Hontadiim. 

** „ 1. 38/or phato read phasto. 

” ” ^ „ 1. 2 from bottom add Khokta thumto. , 

Page 425 2nd col. 1. 3 add to Lok, foot note.* Bek and Lok alone ' 

meanings, andtlm lack of empty words in this tongue causes it as oltcu as i 
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Errata. 

^ '» ”■ '• ••- -■« 

vel ponchlie, Duals. ^ ^ Ilaha pammchlio 

Pago 429 c’omparatrve Voca^uWv'oniie^r' ^ ’’radKem (noDat oraec. sign). 
Nepal riad ttran^ar of of 

« j> i- 1^/ornargung ref7(i navung. 

„ 430 1. 5/or Gonargung r^od GoTUi)ung. 

„ 435 1. d*/or grammar read dccleusion. 

„ 441 dele note. 


LS?3S“£53S:«: 

tTdtf ^ ont^stngiat' X' i::'ii; 

Now turn to the passive voire and you will sco the positions of these nersonal 
endings reversed tl,e starting point being the citation of tlio obieeU or 
whence the verb beeoines passive, so tar as that voieo can be siii'd to exist The 
inversion, however though usual is not quite indispensable. See remarks in so" 
quel. Passivity is denoted by the object : but so also is transit iveness ; and hence 
the many forms common to both voices. They are denoted by a orossV prefixed 
age ^5 af^^er lino 22 add ot the object* *nd toot note. See note at niiie 441 


Page 

T» A Af\ r>, ^ V..v,vupxv caini iviut llUlf. 

Page 449 after negative mood add of indicative singular. 

Vage lines 25 and 34 add of the object* and foot note. 


page ‘ 

“Seo remark 


Page 451 1. 2 from bottom /or Sista no-dum read Sista 

„ 452 1. 3/or dam read dum. 

)) „ 1. 18 dclo klia. 

Special forms at p)). 452 and 457 to be inserted at the end of the ordinary eoniu- 
gatioTi, or attor%‘ Causuh” ol sequel. 

Page 453 last line add top-po. 

,, 455 after line 29 Jidd of the object. 

„ 457 at top add Indicative present. 

)) „ 1. 2 /'or sheer neuters (see phi) read pages 451, 452. 

)) „ 1. 3 from bottom for prior note at SisliLo read priori orb, pp. 451, 452. 

and add after Va^ u active and passive. 

Page 464 1. 3 add foot note. ^Observe that these are singular, dual and plural 
of the ohjedy as noted elsewhere. 

„ 465 Special forms to be inserted after eontinuativo Mood in p, 465. 

„ 467 utld to line 4 from the bottom (potius Phok), 

„ 468 1. 5 add fphokko), 

„ 481 1. ] ] ybr Tqnal fusion in both cases read equal degree of fusion in regard 
to both noun and verb. 

„ 1.27 for 3nl read 3. 

)> )} 1- 30 — 36 for compare &c. &c. down to strike read 

t ^‘pa> ) ( teub-ii, I 1 

f-po, thy {father. } teubd, thou strike, 

a-po, his 3 (teiiba, ho J 

Wlicrewilh compare 

Sontnl ^ Kuswor. 

apu*ing dal-eng, a'lng. Baba-im. TImtha-iiu-ik an. 

apa-m dal-me, am. Bubaur. I hatha-ir-ik-aii, 

apu*t dal c, ai. Babu*ik. J. hatha ik-aii. 
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Errata, 


Phi^o 484 1. 23 add foot noto. t Take notice that this sample of the lanfifuago | 
ia also meant to exhibit the status and condition of the people as viewed by 
themselves. 

„ „ 1. 24/or Pate read Pachya, 

PajTo 486 for Bahing Vocabulaby read Grammatical analysis op thb 

BAHlIia DIALECT OF THE KiEANTI LaNGUAGE. 

„ „ 2nd rol. 1. 16 add foot note, t So from Koja — belly is formed kojacha 

glutton ; and from Kliojim ~ house, Xhojimcha = liouseholder. 

Page 488 Ist col. 1. 7 and 35 add foot note. Formed respectively from kholi = 
leg and gu — arm. Tlio suffix blem is a segregative indicative of the class of 
flat things. # 

„ „ 2nd col, 1. 29/or Rupaclid read Rupacho grokso. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 30 /or Grokso reoc? Kupachdme. 

„ „ last line read u the first person — wa of the noun. 

„ 489 1st col. 1. 11 add Lowland = Dhfpte. 

„ „ 2nd col. 1. 23 add apobing. 

>j „ „ „ ^24dcleGia. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 25 dtde Gai atarni. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 29 add note JSco note at urine. 

„ '1 90 last line add literally, cane its juice. 

„ 491 Ist col. 1. 5 /or Muryuachurniku read Muryc\uicharniku. 

„ „ 1. 6 add note § Murycu a charmka, mankind, i(s urine. Songara ^ 

cliarnika, goat kind, its urine, the common form of the genitive. Sec “ ordure.^ 
Page 492 1st col. 1. 17 for hokab read bokba. 

„ ,, „ „ 1. 2 from bottom /of both are senses read both senses. 

„ 495 „ „ 1. 3 from bottom add after wala, of l^rdii. 

„ „ „ „ 1. 2 from bottom for Qigimino read Gignmnc. ^ 

Page 497 2nd col. 1. 24 for Kwong asim one score — KvNong and one read Kwong 
4sim Kwong one score and one. 

Pago 500 2nd col. 1. 4 add excl. 

^ „ „ „ 1. 5 add inch 

„ „ Ist col. 1. 27 add foot note. JObserre the gf, to be born, becomes by 

iiardening ki, to beget. But kf also means, cause to be born and so far is a 

causal though the ordinary causal is formed by ptito. llejj^e if we add pato 
to the trail Mtivc kf wo have a double causal. This is common to all the verbs 
of the sort and is a Ilravidian trait. 

„ „ 1. 5 from the bottom /or wonebo read wonebe. 

„ 501 1st col. 1. 3 for Tliiyato read Thipato. 

„ 512 1st col. 1. 2, 3 and 4 for Thyangso read &c. &c. Phyangso. 

„ 515 1st col. 1. 42 add foot note after Kbyima gware. Khyfm iVgwar^, liter- 

ally, house, its interior in. This use of the conjunct pronominal sign in lieu ol a 
genitive (house its inside) and of a noun in the locative case, in heu of an 
adverb or preposition, arc both normal and common to this and the foregone 
language. 

Page 518 2ncl col. 1. 37 /or riskso read Nararikeho. 

„ 619 2nd col. 1. 20 for Newar dau khwag no, read Ncwi# dau khi^og no. 
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